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ABSTRACT 

Reported are findings of a large-scale, longitudinal 
follow-up study of the Home-Oriented Preschool Education (HOPE) 
Program, one facet of a multifaceted attack on the endemic problem of 
underachievement in Appalachia, which sought to find solutions viable 
within the region's family and cultural traditions. The scope of the 
study is immense, encompassing child data from the preschool years 
through high school graduation, including multiple perspectives of 
family demographics and functional indicators of child rearing 
performance, and focusing on the contribution of a home visitor 
treatment during the preschool period. The 12 sections of the report 
discuss: (1) background and overview of study; (2) measurement 
procedures used; (3) characteristics and meaning of 72 major derived 
variables; (4) establishing the construct meaning of indicator 
variables; (5) inferential studies controlling for socioeconomic 
status, including academic orientation, parental support of learning, 
parental generativity, parental nurturance/affection, parental 
control/dominance, and home environment; (6) nurturance and control; 
(7) school promotion and retention; (8) graduation, dropping out, and 
consequences; (9) multivariate analyses of outcomes; (10) personality 
and social behavior; (11) parenting and school-home relations; and 
(12) conclusions and recommendations. A summary is provided in the 
final chapter, it is concluded that HOPE was an effective primary 
prevention program relative to academic issues for boys and girls. 
Further, the program prevented unfavorable emotional patterns and 
personality characteristics in boys and enhanced the self-concepts of 
girls. Over 70 references are cited, 34 of which focus on the HOPE 
program and related work. (RH) 
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I. BACKGROUND AICD OVERVILW OF SiCjY 



Background 

From 1968 through 1971, the Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) 
operated an experimental program called Hone-Oriented Preschool Education 
(hope) as an alternative to kindergcrten , since this was not generally 
available to children in the rural parts of the AEL Region during those 
years. Thj experiment was first conducted in a four-county area of 
southern West Virginia (196S-1971) and later replicated in Alaba'-.g, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and Virginia ( 1971-1973). AEL's sunnative evdluation of HOi^L 
suggested that its combination of daily television lessons, weekly para- 
professional hone visits to families with printed materials corresponding 
to the TV lessons, and a weekly group experience for children in a mobile 
classroom was v;ell suited to the developmental and school preparation 
needs of rural and small town children and their families. Although the 
complete series of HOPE studies was only available in the form of tech- 
nical reports deposited in ERIC, this was remedied by the appearance of a 
chapter (Gotts, 1983) that summarized the earlier findings, placing then 
in the overall context of the regional educational issues that had led to 
the design of HOPE. This 1983 chapter identifies HOPE as falling within 
the sparse tradition of primary prevention studies and provides a preview 
of the followup study that is reported herein, including preliminary 
results. Subsequently, a special literature review was prepared on 
•'Families and Schools in Rural Appalachia" (Gotts & Purnell, 1986) as a 
means of more comprehensively indicating HOPE's context within rural 
education. This review considers a broader research program conducted by 
AEL during the years following HOPE's regional replications, showing that 
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the experi*^ont v^7as not simply an isolated series of events. Rather, 
was part of a carefully considered, multif aceted attack on the endenic 
problem of underachievement in Appalachia, which sought to find solutions 
that were viable within the Region's family and cultural traditions. It 
will, accordingly, prove useful to the reader who wishes to understand 
the foregoing aspects of HOPE to commence by reading Gotts (1983) and 
Gotts and Purnell (1986). On the other hand, readers whose principal 
interest is the long-term outcomes of HOPE will find in the present treat- 
ment what they require, except for some information on the experiment's 
design that may readily be abstracted from Gotts (1983). 



A major followup study of HOPE was carried out starting in 1978 by 
an interdisciplinary team assembled by AEL for this purpose. This had 
been preceded by a year of planning during which the final research 
instruments were selected, adapted, and/or designed and developed by the 
team, under a planning grant from the National Institute of Education 
(NIE), Foundations for the followup actually predated this time, 
however, going back to preliminary efforts to locate the original sample 
starting in 1975 and to learn from their school records how Lhey were 
faring. Data assembled during these preliminary efforts were all retained 
and integrated with the data collected during the main followup study 
(1978-1981), Additional contacts were made with many of the sample 
families when they were interviewed as a part of AEI ' s related study of 
school-family relations (1981-1983). A final phase of archival data 
gathering was completed by AEL via accumulation of graduation lists from 
all secondary schools in the geographic area of the study. In 1986-1987, 
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the year during which the youngest children of the final original experi- 
mental cohort (i.e. J fron the 1970-1971 progran year) were scii^^duled to 
graduate, AEL staff cross-checked all graduation lists against a compre- 
hensive list of al"* the original experimental and control children and 
further collated this information with school dropout and gradj^tion data 
obtained during all earlier phases of the study. Coders then reconciled 
all graduation/dropout data in the process of identifying a final outcone 
for each child. These data were entered into the main data files as a 
part of this final phase of followup (1985-1988). All of the aforemen- 
tioned data thus are part of the final data file that has been analyzed 
for the present report. The current scope of work consists entirely of 
data analysis, including recoding as required, and reporting of findings. 
Related publications and reports that ^ere prepared from 1985 to the 
present are available from AEL and are not further referenced as such in 
c.ie present document except insofar as is necessary to the current expo- 
sition. These constitute additional results and dissemination outcomes 
pursuant ro the current Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
(OERI)-supported work. 

As will become apparent in Chapters II and III of this report, the 
scope of this study is iniTnense. It encompasses child data from ages 3-5 
years on up through high school graduation, includes multiple perspectives 
of family demographics and functional indicators of child rearing perfor- 
nance, and views the contribution of a home visitor treatment during the 
preschool period of family performance and child outcomes. Moreover, the 
number of individual variables is enormous, posing innumerable choices of 
which indicators to select in order to represent particular intended 
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constructs, models, and relationships. Fron these facts it will be under- 
stood that the process of data analysis and report^' presented herein is 
highly selective, and that anything short of a si^ries of volumes could 
not begin to port* iy the potential ineaninp*^ul findings. Needless to say, 
the choice of what to omit has often been painfully made, since many other 
analyses and their results could have as persuasively been debated to be 
essential to this final report. On the other hand, it is hoped that wliat 
has been included will speak loudly for its presence in terns of socia? 
significance, psychological iTieaning, and eaucational implications. 

Many early childhood experiments .lave had enduring results because 
they fostered increased parent involvement. That is, it is the ongoing 
contribution of the family that likely makes the kind of difference that 
is capable of outlasting the "washout" effect that has repeatedly been 
noted in experiments aimed primarily at young children rather than at 
families. Investigators such as Merle Karnes, Earl Schaefer, and David 
\%'eikart — all eminent contributors to the early intervention literature — 
commented in varied ways about being taken by surprise at some point by 
the unanticipated effects of families on the outcomes of well-designed 
and executed studies in which they had been involved. These family 
effects have in some instances seemed to be the effective underlying, 
independent variables when "sleeper effects" have been noted long after 
children had participated in a program. 

With such considerations in mind, and recognizing the strength of 
the HOPE experiment's design for examining possible family effects, this 
followup study set out to capture a number of indications of things that 
families think and do that may make a difference in their children's 
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development and performance in school. Measures of social class have 
ser ed as proxy variables iri the past for the thini^s that families 60 and 
think. However, this study sought to obtain more direct and psychoednc a- 
tionally meaningful measures. This eftort constituted one of the nain 
thrusts of this study and is well reflected in the measures and derive(i 
variables that will subsequently be considered in detail. The thinkin^^ 
was that with multiple, conceptually differentiated indexes of fa:nily 
functioning plus social class information, a greater percentage of child 
outcome variance could be accounted for than has been possible m studies 
that limit family information to traditional demographic measures. The 
study attempted to discover the areas of family functioning that may he 
more susceptible to intervention effects and to explore wavs that families 
could t)e helped to be more effective. This kind of focus on what can 
change contrasts with the frequent emphasis in studies on what cannot 
readily be changed, namely, family social class. Moreover, social class 
would not be susceptible to change even if direct expenditures were avail- 
able to raxse the income of families of lower social class, due to the 
fact that it is parents' education and occupation rather than their income 
that underlie the usually found relationship between social class and how 
children are functioning, extremes excepted. 

In summary, the HOPE followup study reported here draws from a rich, 
varied data set that includes multiple measures of children's school 
progress and functioning from the preschool years through high school 
graduation, plus family demographics and functional indicators of child 
rearing performance. Further, the sample represents a larger group of 
experimental and control families who either did or did not participate 
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in a hOT?e-b3sed kindergarten alternative that relied upon paraprotess ion<i 1 
home visitors who were trained and supervised by the local schools' edu- 
cational cooperative. This experimental variable represents another 
dimension of the study. Of the many possible analyses that could ave 
been performed, those were selected that would advance understanding of 
the treatment's effects and of the interrelationships among family 
characteristics and child outcomes. Reporting proceeds fron examination 
of the measurement procedures through their derivative variables to the 
examination of relationships that clarify the meaning of the variables, 
moving then to inferential analyses that are framed in terns of various 
theoretical and pragmatic perspectives. 
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II. MEASUREMENT PROCEDURES USED 



Direct Parent Interview 

This direct self-report interview was administered to parents in 
their homes by appointment. It was recorded on battery-operated cassette 
recorders and later transcribed verbatim. A quality control review was 
completed for each transcription. Interviewers were not told v/nether the 
participants were members of the experimental or control group. Likewise, 
raters who worked with the typed transcripts were una\jare of the family* s 
status within the experimental design. These sane methods of controlling 
quality and excluding experimenter /examiner /rater bias were used with all 
of the other parent and child measures obtained by AFL through interview 
or testing or completion by teachers. 

A preliminary version of the Direct Parent Interview (DPI) Wr»s 
prepared by AEL staff with the assistance of a sociologist-demographer, 
Ram Singh. AEL staff reviewed relevant literature for each section of 
the DPI and, in those instances for which adaptations/modifications were 
planned, consulted with the original investigators who had developed and 
reported on the measures in the research literature. Many additional 
procedures were considered for inclusion in the DPI; reasonableness of 
response burden, however, dictated that the interview be administered in 
about one hour. The preliminary DPI was pilot tested with a small sample 
(n « 30) of mothers and fathers from the subject population who had nol 
been involved in the original experimental design. Based on analysis of 
their reactions, a final version of the DPI was prepared by late 1978. 
Both major and minor revisions were incor^.orated at this time to assure 
comprehension, simplify response requirements, and limit typical 
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administration time to one hour for respondents who did not have: ti-ne or 
further inclination to visit or chat. In actuality, many interviews ran 
well beyond this time limit due to the interest of the respondents in 
talking at greater length about a variety of unscheduled topics having tr 
do with themselves, thoir children, and the local schools. Comnents of 
this character could not be formally included in the database, since they 
were not uniformly elicited across participants. Moreover, these comments 
generally occurred at points in the interview when the formal protocol 
was at a transition point, so they were not included on the cassette 
recordings made by interviewers. Consequently, no further account was 
taken of these remarks, except to note that respondents typically enjoyed 
the interview visit and sp jntanecisly extended it beyond the requested 
level of participation. 

Considerable attention and judgment were applied to the sequential 
organization of the DPI in both preliminary and final versions. This was 
true for the ordering of questions within sections, as well as the 
arrangement of the series -^f sections. The final order of sections will 
be discussed below in the r.i of reviewing the DPI*s content. 

Part I > This is - lapt.'cicn of the Fels Research Institute's work 
on parents' academic a ^'O^ational attitudes, values, expectations, and 
expectancies. This work was originally reported in a number of articles 
and chapters (e.g., Crandall, 1963; Crandall. 1967). Walter Katkovsky 
and Virginia Crandall both advised us on our adaptation efforts. We 
followed the Fels work closely in our adaptation, retaining the wording 
of the original questions, maintaining the identical variable definitions 
and using the same scor^ag procedures for all of the academic measures 
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and selected vocational measures representing the parents' statenf^nts 
regarding the child. The actual variables used from the Fels battery 
will be presented in Chapter III, as they will for all other measures 
referenced in the present chapter. 

Part II . This portion consists of questions regarding parent-child 
relationships of a general or global variety such as nurturance and 
dominance. The questions, variable names and definitions, and rating 
procedures are based also on the Fels Institute work. Katkovsky was 
consultant for these scales. Related questions were added to this part. 

Part III . This part consists of the Schedule or Index of Parental 
Values (Kohn, 1969), which is his final 13-item version. No changes were 
made in administration or scoring, and Kohn's documentation w5» sufficient 
to proceed without his direct assistance. 

Part IV . Dave (1963) and Wolf (1964) developed a Hone Environment 
Scale (HES) that was adapted and used in a number of early intervention 
studies. Based on their work and on experiences in studying home environ- 
ment, the HES was adapted (Gotts, 1987) to fit a group of children wn? 
were at the upper elementary to early secondary level at the time this 
measure would be used in the HOPE follo\^p study. Administration and 
scoring were handled as in the original procedures (Dave, 1963; Wolf, 
1964). It is worth noting here that a small number of HES items also 
appeared in the Fels measure of parental academic perspective. Hence, 
they were not repeated in the two parts of the interview. Subsequently, 
in order to avoid an item overlap between certain Fels variables and the 
HES, they were used in the scoring of Part I in light of the respective 
lengths of the HES (contains 18 items without these) and the variables in 
Part I, which were based on many fewer items. 



PrrtV. This part of the interview did not prove germane to the 
purposes of the s^udy and was not used. 

Part VI . Originally, interviewers used the forced-choice format 
Maryland Parent Attitude Survey (hL^AS) in the pilot study, only to learn 
th«: in the sample it resulted in a large number of items being left 
unanswered. The MPAS's developer, Donald Pumroy (1966), was unaole to 
account for this experience. Hoping to retain indicators of Pumroy *s 
four child-rearing or parenting styles, research staff prepared a vastly 
different response format. Using the wording from his items, a paragraph 
was written which contained the essence of each of the styles. Parents 
responded to them first by using a Likert type five-point format to 
indicate whether they agreed or disagreed with each perspective. Second, 
parents selected the paragraph "most like me" and the one "least like 
me." For the remaining two paragraphs, they selected one as "next most 
like me" and the other as "next leaot like me." Quantitative analysis 
treated the two response formats as separate items of information, as we 
analyzed how these responses might best be combined. (For mora on the 
Pumroy measure, see Gotts, l988a.) 

Part VI also included a locus of control measure for parents that 
did not produce useful variance, since during the pilot study it was 
answered in the same virtual way by all respondents. A revised instru- 
ment for locus of control could not be located that w.is sufficiently 
short to fit within the time limits imposed on the overall DPI, so it was 
necessary to forego having such a measure. 
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Part VII * Twenty-three demographic questions, many v;ith multiple 
subparts, comprise this part of the interview. The scope of this part is 
relatively comprehensive, while it is simultaneously compact. 

Part VIII . Traditionality of sex-role orientation is the focus of a 
brief scale used in this section. It was useful in some aspects of the 
study, but is so minimally related to academic career issues that it is 
not further considered in the present report. 

Indirect Parent Interview 

This interview does not call for parents to engage in self-report, 
but, instead to respond to a series of animated line drawings by telling 
a story about each picture that answers a set of five questions: 

1. What's happening in the drawing? 

2. How does it turn out or what happens next? 

3. How do the characters in the story feel? 

4. do they act and feel the way they do? 

5. Is there any teaching or learning or development taking place? 
The story for each drawing is formally rated for the answers provided for 
each of the foregoing questions, each representing a category of inter- 
personal perception. These respectively are Perception of issue/event; 
Resolution of issue or outcome; Recognition of affective process; Reason 
or motivation underlying feeling, thought, and actions (also rated: 
maturity of conceptualization of motivation); and Comprehension of 
learning and developmental processes. The first four questions were 
devised to be substr "^tially parallel to questions asked children of these 
parents when they completed the Tasks of Emotional Development Test 
(T.E.D.) by Cohen and Weil (1975). More will be said of the T.E.D. later. 
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In addition to the categories above, wliich related directly to the struc- 
tured interview questions, each story was further rated for tuo global 
dimensions: Comprehension of child development, and an Eriksonian rating 
of the extent to which the story revealed facilitation of the develop- 
mental issue portrayed versus inhibition of or interference with its 
resolution. The conceptual basis for these ratings was operationally 
incorporated into the drawings in the manner described I elow. 

Drawings were developed to represer^ children of five developmental 
age levels performing age-typical L>ehaviors eithe- alone, with adults, 
with peers, or in other more formal interpersonal settings associated 
with school as the children fall into that age range. The five age levels 
depicted are infant, toddler, preschooler, elementary age, and young 
adolescent. These age subsets correspond to Erikson's (1963) first five 
developmental stages of crises: trust, autonomy, initiative, industry, 
and identity. Instructions to respondents further highlight the age 
issue, advising that different child age levels are shown and that they 
are to consider this fact when evaluating and responding to the questions 
regarding each drawing. Gotts and Paul (1981) have described the 
Indirect Parent Interview in detail, including instructions for rating 
all categories, with illustrative examples of responses meriting each 
particular rating. 

As is apparent from the above description, the Indirect Parent 
Interview is a new procedure for assessing aspects of the child-rearing 
orientation and problem-solving of developmental issues. It was designed 
to operationalize Erikson's (1963) generativity construct by embedding it 
in multiple child-age-differentiated behavior events that sample an 
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ecological diversity of behavior settings mentioned in the child develop- 
ment and child clinical literature. It was, moieover, structured as 
noted earlitr to enable examination of possible correspondences between 
parental genera tivity and children' s responses to the T.E.D. Test (Cohen 
& Weil, 1975). Finally, it should be noted that the Indirect Parent 
Interview was administered in the manner earlier described for the Direct 
Parent Interview, with multiple quality control procedures and with 
double-blind experimental/rat ing controls included . 

Fanfiily Case Studies Measures 

A subset of the families participated in family case studies over 
and beyond their participation in the basic HOPE followup study. Tlie 
procedures used in those studies were earlier reported by Gotts and Jones 
(1981) as Appendix A of an AEL Technical Report. Review of the family 
case studies lies beyond the scope of the present data analysis and 
reporting; it is mentioned here in order to apprise the reader of its 
€Xj.rftence. Additional reporting on the family case studies is planned 
for a future time, as is true of portions of the HOPE data that fall 
outside the scope of the present effort. 

Direct Child Interview 

A child self-report interview was constructed to parallel in many 
respects the Direct Parent Interview. Only two variables from this 
interview are of general interest and relevance to the academic career 
development of the HOPE children. These are further considered in 
Chapter III. 
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Tasks of Emotional Development Test 

The T.E.D. Test (Cohen & Weil, 1975) was administered and scored in 
the standardized manner. Cohen and Weil (1975) had, however, developed 
ranks by clinical judgment for only the first six of the 13 tasks, 
although they had published "nominal" and "obtained" scores for all 13. 
In order cO use the T.E.D. Test, comparable ranks were established for 
Tasks 7-13, with assistance from Cohen and Weil. Furthermore, based on 
Paul's (1979) research, an Eriksonian scoring system was applied to the 
T.E.D. to complement Cohen and Weil's (1975) scoring procedures. Finally, 
the present author developed composite scores for each of the 13 T.E.D. 
tasks that incorporate data from both scoring systens; the sum of these 
13 task scores constitutes another variable in the study. 

Direct Child Interview and T.E.D. Procedures 

For most children, both of these were administered on a single 
occasioTi and recorded on cassette. Some children completed these in 
space provided at their schools and others in their hoiTies in a private 
space. Administration and scoring were performed double-blind; quality 
controls were used as previously described for the parent interviews. In 
a few instances, a child completed only one of the two interviews due to 
scheduling problems or other reasons; the same was true of a very few 
parent interviews. 

School Behavior Checklist 

The School Behavior Checklist (SBC) is a 138-item list of child 
descriptors that was put into its current form in 1978 for use in the 
HOPE followup study. It wss originally used by Gotts, Adams, and 
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Phillips (1969) to study child personality characteristics in school. 
Subsequent studies led to the 1978 version, as summarized by Gotts in 
Johnson's (1976) handbook. The scoring system is fully objective. It 
includes 16 interpersonal dimensions that form a circumplex (Leary & 
Coffey, 1955) and from which Gotts et al. (1969) formed four empirical 
types (A-D), as identified in Chapter III, plus a partitioning of the 
circumplex into coping and noncoping types. Furthermore, as a part of 
the present study, empirical factors were extracted from the SBC data. 
These were found to resemble the four empirical types. Also present in 
the SBC are items representing four intra-psychic dimensions (see Chapter 
III); these, too, appeared in the facttrs. Differences between the 
circumplex/intra-pyschic perspectives and the empirical factors were also 
evident. In order to preserve relevant information from both approaches 
to scoring the SBC, selected variables were used from both in the overall 
data analysis. Teachers supplying the SBC data weie unaware that ».he 
subject children had participated in HOPE and did not know who was in the 
experimental or the contro! groups. All objective data were coirjputer 
scored and analyzed. The SBC data were available on nearly all the 
children who were located for the followup study and not just the approxi- 
mately 210 children who completed the T.E.D. and Direct Child Interview 
and whose parents completed the two interviews. 

Other School Data 

Data were obtained from children's cumulative school records, 
including information on grades earned, attendance, standardized testing 
results, any grades failed, vocational interests, and special needs or 
problems that had been a focus of special ser^fices provided. 
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School data were assembled during two time periods (during prelim- 
inary followup study in 1975 and at the beginning of the main followup in 
1978-1979). Data were available for a variable number of years for 
different subgroups of the HOPE sample; for those whc had been five years 
old during the first year of the HOPE experiment (the oldest group in the 
entire sample), data were available up through grade nine. Fewer years 
of school data were available for all younger children from the three 
years of the experiment. To further complicate the school data set, tne 
state had changed its standardized testing program during the years that 
these children were going through school. This meant that data had to be 
adjusted and equated across the two different state test batteries. More- 
over, the cumulative records had many missing data points for individual 
childr'-n. Thus, sample size would be unacceptably small for many desired 
comparisons of academic record and for examining relationships between 
the academic record and family characteristics. 

In order to achieve maximum comparability of all sample cases over 
the school data, special data adjustment and summation procedures were 
developed through consultations with Robert Calfee (Stanford University) 
who had worked on this type of data system problem before. Within each 
child's data record, means, standard deviations, and slopes describing 
that record's data points were computed for each of the following kinds 
of information: ability tests, achievement tests, attendance, overall 
grades, and grades in five basic skills areas only. Decision rules were 
written to cover the acceptable circumstances under which the foregoing 
statistics could be computed; when these were not met for any of the kinds 
of information, the corresponding statistics* were not computed, while all 
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all others (i.e., those that were acceptable) were computed. These 
derived variables are the ones used in the analyses reported herein. 
Many other analyses are of course possible with smaller subsets of the 
sample if one chooses to use instead the raw variables from which these 
composites were derived; that is another matter for others to perform in 
other times. Unfortunately, the lower-order, raw variables are neces- 
sarily available for different segments of the total sample, thereby 
rendering almost impossible the task for using thejn to reach overall 
conclusions about the range of family-child data tliat gives to the study 
the sweep and scope captured in the later chapters of this report. No 
matter, some of those raw school data analyses are worth performing* How- 
ever, as illustrated by two doctoral dissertations done at West Virginia 
University during the followup study at a time prior to the availability 
of composite, derived school data, under supervision of C. Sunal, there 
are inferential risks as well. In those studies, using raw school data, 
with attendant loss of segments of the sample, major conclusions reached 
were in some instances at odds with those reached with the fuller data 
set at a later time. Based on more clearly adequate sampling considera- 
tions, it has seemed prudent to limit analyses in this report to those 
using the composite school data, as restrictive as that is on the 
variables left. 

Other Child Data 

In the course of conducting the family case studies, additional child 
data were obtained, including temperament assessments via self-report. 
The findings from these are a part of the case studies and, as such, are 
•not a part of the present study. They are mentioned here for completeness. 
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Younger Siblings Study Data 

In addition to the family case studies, a seconc substudy involved 
contacting a sample of younger siblings of children ir. the HOPE study. 
Some of these data were analyzed in 1982 and 1983 before final corrections 
had been made in the demographic data. The younger sibling data were 
maintained on cards and were scheduled to be incorporated onto the master 
data tape as card images 6i-follow7ng. The contractual time period during 
which this data file work could be accomplished elapsed, however, with 
higher priority work on the files eclip ' i it and preventing its comple- 
tion. Subsequently in 1986 fire and water damage to the storage area 
where those cards were kept destroyed them. Extensive search has turned 
up only a few of the raw data listings for this substudy. Thus, it is 
impossible to reconstitute the data subset of AO cases for further 
analysis. UTnile the analyses performed on the sibling data in 1982 and 
1983 are interesting in their o\^ right, it is difficult to tie them in 
at this point with the main thrust of the study inasmuch as further 
analyses are precluded. It is a significant loss that these raw data now 
exist only as a few fragments of listings for selected data cards. On 
the other hand, had the present followup study not been underway, with 
data backups stored at the University of R;]ode Island computing site, the 
entire study might well have been lost, including also all prior printouts 
that had been removed from storage to Madison, Indiana, due to their ' 
being used in performing the present work. That is, if this study had 
not been in prog ess, undoubtedly all of the remnants of the HOPE study 
would have been in the Huntington, West Virginia, site that was destroyed 
by fire in 1986. That loss wculd have been tragic, as will subsequently 
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become apparent from the several excitin;; outcomes th^^t are reported in 
later chapters'. Currently a doctoral dissertation has been proposed at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, by Patty Tracy. When completed, it will 
have examined some of the original sibling stu«-^v questions by pursuing 
the alternative route of looking at the A4 sibling pairs who are to be 
found in the main sample. 

Preschool Data 

Three AEL staf^ members devoted hundreds of hours be«"ween 1973 and 
1981 to salvaging data from the three years of HOPE's operation. Even 
though HOPE had resulted in approximately 50 technical reports, no 
thought or planning had bepn given to storing the d?ta fc future use 
beyond the writing of the reports. Worse yet, the program's evaluation 
staff changed their subject ID codes every ytar in confusing ways. 
Consequently, although all of the relevant data cards still probably 
existed in the storage areas that wtie combed, definitive identifications 
could not be made except for the data from the 1970-1971 prograrr. year. 
These, unlike the earlier years' data, were found in clearly marked card 
boxes and their ID code could be unequivocally matched to code sheets. 
In addition, files containing a few dozen raw test data records from the 
1969-1970 program year and nearly 200 such records from the 1970-1971 
year were located. In 1981, two staff members reworked these data in 
preparation for computer entry. Reworking was necessary because the 
evaluation staff had originally used raw test scores for their analyses 
rather than standardized scores. In this manner, a preschool data file 
waa created that had not heretofore been prepared or analyzed. It is 
thi-^ source of preschool data that the present sttidy reports and seeks to 
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relate to later events in the lives of these children and their fa:iiilies. 
This can be done for both pretest and posttest data from 1970-1971. In 
contrast, the 1969-1970 data were too fragmentary for the present purpose, 
but they have been preserved and can be used in the future for more 
restricted analyses that may be of interest. 

Graduation Data 

Beth Sattes of AEL oversaw the process of collecting all graduation 
lists from the participating county school systems during graduation years 
from 1981 through 1985, the years during which the three study cohorts 
were scheduled to graduate. This work was completed by late 1986, 
allowing for the inclusion of stragglers from the 1985 year whose gradu- 
ation might have been delayed. Sattes also oversaw the process of 
collating all graduation lists with a comprehensive list of all the HOPE 
sample children. She compared her information with extensive information 
files that had been compiled by Pat Jones as she was conducting the home- 
school r-^lations interviews that are described below. The final result 
of Sattes' work by October 1986 was a complete set of graduation data 
from which it could be determined for a substantial majority of the HOPE 
study sample whether they had graduated or dropped out. She was further 
able to identify in many instances that the "unknown" graduation status 
of missing cases was due to their families having moved away rather than 
to indeterminate causes. Overall, the status of graduation information 
is evaluated as very complete and satisfactory for performing inferential 
analyses. This could not be said for that portion of the original HOPE 
sample that was not located a the time of the followup study (1978-1980, 
for the purpose of locating additional cases); knowledge of the status of 
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these cases was so fragmentary as to make it insupportable to analyzp or 
include them in the present study • Nevertheless, enough has been learned 
about perhaps an additional 150 cases to make it possible to begin a 
search for them, as well as the basic HOPE followup sample of 3A2 cases, 
if there should be a future opportunity to follow up a sample of cases 
into the postgraduat ion phase of their lives. 

Schooler amily Relations Data 

As a part of its School-Family Relations program, AEL revisited over 
180 of the approximately 210 HOPE families previously interviewed in the 
main followup study. These later interviews were completed in 1981-1932 
by Pat Jones, who had been one of our main interviewers in the 1978-1980 
period and who had been the field worker for the family case studies. 
The home-school interviews were comparable to those conducted in other 
sites as part of the same program. Their character and contents can be 
studied in Gotts and Sattes (1982). The interview's purpose is to learn 
of a family's experience of home-school communications through both formal 
and informal channels as to the occasions, circumstances, contents, and 
results/outcomes of those communications. It further explores family 
attitudes toward the schools, their evaluation of the school's communi- 
cation efforts, and their perspectives on how their child is doing in 
school. Overall reviews of the interview further allow a rating to be 
made of each family's interest and involvement in the child's learning. 
When Jones carried out these interviews, she also asked questions about 
the child's progress toward graduation and, if the child had graduated or 
was no longer in school, tried to determine what the child was currently 
doing. The data from these latter questions were too fragmentary for 
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formal analysis, but the data from the school-family portions was used in 
analyses that appear in this report. 

Treatment Condition 

The final category of data used in the study is the HOPE treatment 
itself. Members of the sample were assigned either to the experimental 
group (i.e., those receiving home visitation) or the control group 
(community controls who had access to the same daily television series 
but no home visitation). Thus, the treatment being analyzed is child- 
rearing assistance to the family via home visitation versus no planned 
and systematic home visitation. The control condition is stated in the 
preceding manner to acknowledge that all families probably receive some 
informal and unplanned (i.e., nonsystemat ic ) home visitation about child 
rearing from extended family, neighbors, close frionds, day care 
providers, physicians, and the media. Few parents in the rural and small 
town population from which the sample is drawn are lacking these informal 
sources of assistance. What makes the HOPE treatment special is that the 
child-rearing assistance was delivered systematically based on a planned 
curriculum over an extended period of time. Its objective was to make 
parents more competent and confident about their ability to deal with 
child development and with parenting support of that development, with a 
special focus on how child development relates to academic success and how 
parents can coi.cribute to their child's success. While there was also a 
classroom treatment aspect to the HOPE experiment, it is not considered 
in the followup study for reasons previously articulated (Gotts, 1983). 
Further information on classroom effects is available in the several HOPE 
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technical reports in ERIC. (See Gotts, 1983, for citations; complete 
listing available from AEL.) 

In the HOPE study sample, for nearly all analyses performed, the 
experimental group outnumbers the control group about two-to-one. At its 
maximum fize, the experimental group includes 238 children, the control 
group 104. However, for various analyses, these numbers are substantially 
reduced. For example, information from the complete set of 1978-1980 
parent and child interviews with experimental subjects ranges fro-n 152 to 
163; among the controls from 41 to 50— the exact figures depending in each 
instance upon the number of valid, scorable records available for eacli 
variable. That is, a record was represented in each variable for which 
it supplied usable information meeting tlie minimum standards set for that 
variable and, contrariwise, the record's data were not thus represented in 
variables for which it failed to meet established criteria. This method 
of data inclusion allowed for the preservation and use of the largest 
possible amount of reliable data but carried with it the disadvantage of 
variable numbers of subjects as illustrated by the example of the samnle 
size ranges given above. The result of variable numbers of cases in 
anal^w'*^ of similar types is, necessarily, variable degrees of freedom 
affecting statistical tests of significance. In order not to dwell 
excessively upon the mechanics of statistical testing occasioned by this, 
some simplification of reporting has been effected in the later chapters 
of this report. When this has been accomplished, it has been to stream- 
line the reporting and thus to bring greater clarity to the presentation 
of findings. Whenever this editorial technique is exercised, it is 
explained in the same textual or tabular location. 
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III. MAJOR DERIVED ^'ARIABLES: CHARACTERISTICS AND MEANING 

For convenience of cross-reference to the measurement procedures 
from which they were derived, variables are presented and discussed in 
this chapter in the order that the source instruments were reviewed in 
Chapter II. 

Names were assigned to variables on the grounds of prior usage and 
custom; newer \ariables were naned to achieve conceptual clarity in light 
of such considerations as theoretical and operation procedures used to 
define them, factor composition, correlates, etc. Definitions are 
provided to the extent that these may further specify the constructs or 
empirical referents under consideration. Inevitably, in the process of 
deriving so massive a set of variables, some will have turned up 
'"reflected" from their custoirary or perhaps preferred form, such that 
high scores on the variable are not those that might intuitively be 
anticipated by a nonspecidlist reader. Social class provides one example 
of this, with higher scores on the commonly used scale being associated 
with actually lower social status. This usual operational meaning has 
been retained for social class but at the inconvenience uf the reading 
needing to recall this fat t in order to understand various statistical 
relations. Thus, a negative relationship between intelligence and social 
class means that higher intelligence (the high end of that measure) is 
associated with higher social class (the low end of that measure). This 
chapter clearly lays out these kinds of information for ordinal, interval, 
and nominal (classif icatory) types of data, as is aopropriate to each of 
the variables to be considered. The reader will in this way be prepared 
to check back in this chapter for the information needed to interpret the 
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meaning of findings later reported in tabular or sunnary form, for which 
discussion in text is more limited than needed to satisfy the individual 
reader's interest or requirements. 

Derivation of the study's major variables, including the empirical 
rules for weighting and combining lower-order variables, was accomplished 
by the study's author largely over the period 1978-1933 — all being done 
prior to the onset of the present three-year study, except for the gradu- 
aLion data and some derivatives of the T.E.D. Test. John Douglas, scatis- 
ticcil consultant and SPSS (Statistical Package for the Social Sciences) 
program specialist for the Indiana University Wrubel Research Computing 
Center, provided assistanc with the computer work employed in this 
process: data entry, transformations, statistical analysis used for 
decisionmaking, scale construction, intermediate storage, and eventual 
assembly of the data into a fully collated and SPSS-compatible master file 
on tape. Mickey Stentz and David Lambert of the sane facility gave similar 
assistance for briefer durations of time prior to Douglas's involvement. 
The active participation of these three as consultants regarding the deri- 
vation of major variables attained a collaborative quality through those 
years. Their participation compensated for the absence of a colleague, 
after Ram Singh, who had served in this capacity for two years, left the 
study in 1980 to join the staff of the U. $• Department of Treasury as a 
demographer. In this way, the work of these three individuals, and most 
particularly of John Douglas, helped to assure that all derived variables 
were conceptualized, created, checked for reliability and evidence of 
validity, and cross-checked for accuracy of computing formulas by both the 
senior researcher and at least one other qualified quantitative specialist* 
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Nevertheless, a few errors and omissions of computation eluded the 
thorough scrutiny of all involved. The great majority of these have been 
corrected during the less frantically paced work of the past three years 
with the help of Richard Purnell, an educational research methodologist 
at the University of Rhode Island. He has been the principal statistical 
and computing consultant to this latest phase of the HOPE followup study. 
These facts have been reviewed here in order to indicate the care that 
has gone into the creation of all derived variables prior to their use in 
the statistical analyses herein reported. 

A final phase of this process has been to verify for each newly 
derived or significantly aJapced/revised variable that it performs, in a 
correlational sense, in the manner needed to suggest its convergent and 
discriminant validity. Data are presented in Chapter IV from efforts to 
demonstrate the construct meaning of newly derived or formed variables. 
Questions along the way have been answered about whether certain more 
widely used variables — such as Kohn's Schedule of Parent Values (1969) — 
might need to be combined in different ways ^o work with the population. 
That is, it was not simply assumed that existing scales could be used 
straightforwardly without first reverifying and essentially revalidating 
them if necessary. The result of these efforts was that notable changes 
were made in the composition of some of the scales borrowed from others, 
as will be considered subsequently in the present chapter. 

Direct Parent Interview 

Academic orientation (Part I). AO is a factor-derived combination of 
four variables, each of which is based on two or more interview questions 
or part questions (i.e., 13 responses evaluated). Its subparts were 
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scored exactly as by the Fels researchers and subsumed under their four 
categories. Based on factor solution, variables were weighted in propor- 
tion to the variance that they shared with the underlying factor (this 
method of weighting was followed in all solutions unless otherwise 
specified). The four variables in descending order of contribution are 
academic expectancy, academic attainment value, academic minimun stan- 
dards, and academic satisfaction/dissatisfaction. Weights ranged from 
.5465 throuj^h .3037. Thus, the empirical meaning of AO is a parent's 
expressed academic expectancy (e.g., "What kind of grades do you expect 

to get when (he/she) is in high school?'*), academic attain.Tienc 

value (i.e., importance attached to doing well in school), academic 
minimum standards (i.e., the level of performance below which the parent 
would experience dissatisfaction), and satisfaction/dissatisfaction with 
the child's achievement performance in school subjects and other academic 
areas. AO is treated in the study as a dependent variable with reference 
to the HOPE treatment and as an independent variable in relation to 
various school outcome indicators (e.g., grades, achievement, and gradu- 
ation). The treatment of AO as an independent variable with respect to 
grades is not altogether satisfactory, since it implies a uni-direct ional 
effect from parent to child and ignores the converse: that child grades 
have historically influenced parents' AO. The latter is also true. An 
approach that seeks to overcome such data dilemmas is causal modeling. 
Had the HOPE followup been planned in 1968 as a prospective study, with a 
mea.^ure of AO administered at that time, causal modeling would have been 
a possible and appropriate approach. This possibility was explored 
through consultations with John Bergen before 1983. Finally, it was 
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decided that the data would not meet the assumptions of causal r.odelin;^* 
Thus, AO is treated as an independent variable with the understanding 
that the inability to illustrate its reciprocal interaction with grades 
is a limitation of the study. The limitation is acknowledged here to 
restrain interpretations of subsequent reports of findings. In this 
connection, it will be understood that this approach is, again, not 
altogether satisfactory, but is a responsible handling of the inherent 
limits to the causal inferences that can be put forward. 

P&rental support of learning at hone through school contact and 
encouragement (Part l). Support is a newly derived higher-order variable 
based on factor studies. It combines in descending order of contribution: 
degree of academic role responsibility (i.e., taken by parent for 
providing learning experiences and materials outside the school), school 
contacts (i.e., with child's teacher relative to schoolwork over the past 
year), and promotion of child's autonomy and responsibility in academic 
and vocational areas (versus acting in a prescriptive or regimented 
manner regarding goals). Support draws upon ratings of 12 questions and 
subquestions. Weights for the three preceding components of Support 
range from .5811 through .1991. Clearly the first variable outweighed 
the other two in importance — thus the name of the major variable was 
designated as parental support of learning or, briefly, Support. 

Parental nurturance/af fection (Part II). Nurt is made up of three 
major Pels variables: love and affection (open communication and mutual 
enjoyment versus lack of verbal or physical expression of affection), 
acceptance (contra rejection), and nurturance and protectiveness (versus 
not giving help). Nurt is based on 18 questions and subquestions. 
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Weights ascigned to its three components range fron .3156 through .1980. 
Nurt is akin to nurturance/af fection, as this is usually understood within 
major theoretical models of child-rearing dimensions. As such, it has 
often been counterposed with control or dominance as a second and usually 
orthogonal dimension (e.g., Schaefer, 1971). This second dimension is 
also represented in this data. Both are factor derivatives. 

Parental control/doninance (Part II). Cont is based on three major 
Pels variables: dominance-restrictiveness , regimented or rule giving 
(versus promoting autonomy and responsibility), and hostility and 
punit iveness . The three underlying variables are drawn from 15 questions 
and subquestions. Weights assigned to the three range from .4722 through 
.2250. 

Child health (Part II). Health is a simple variable based on two 
unweighted questions that came together in a factor analysis. Tliese are 
based on similar questions and scoring procedures to those used in Mercer 
and Lewis' (1977) system of assessment. One question asks the parent for 
a rating of the child's overall health, and the second is the reflected 
form of a brief inventory of health problems. 

Parent values internal orientation (Part III). Internl is also 
known as self-directed (in contrast to other-directed or group-oriented). 
The scale is based on two Kohn items indicating the desirability of the 
child having self-control and not emphasizing the desirability of the 
child getting along with other children (i.e., reversal for the value of 
"getting along"). These items are unweighted. 
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Intellectual dependence (Part III). IntPep is constructed as a 
conceptual contrast to intellectual autonomy. IntDep is made up of three 
weighted Kohn items that were factor-derived, as were the two items of 
Internal. In the IntDep factor, two items negatively loaded and me 
positively loaded. In descending order of factor contribution, the items 
are parent placing low value on the child having good sense and sound 
judgment (-), low value on the child being interested in how and why 
things happen (-), and valuing the child's obeying his parents well (+). 



Weights assigned range froni .5387 through .17A1. It is to be noted here 
that these factors (i.e.. Internal and IntDep) do not directly correspond 
to Kohn's usual methods of summarizing parents' responses to his instru- 
ment. An attempt was made to replicate his scoring as well, but the 
resulting indexes did not hold up in the sample as internally consistent 
(in the Kuder-Richardson sense) and, therefore, could not be used. Never- 
theless, the Internal score is congruent with some of Kohn's theorizing 
about the ;tructure of parental values. 

Home environment scale (Part IV)# HES is basically as described in 
Chapter II and cross-referenced to Gotts (1987). This version of the HES 
samples, through a variety of questions, the parent's contribution to the 
child's learning through both formal and informal means in the home and 
community via encouragement, special lessons, personal modeling, trips, 
provision of selected printed materials in home, TV guidance, direction 
interaction, help with homework, and emphasis on the importance of formal 
education. This version of the HES retains the same meaning and 
properties 'ound in the scales from which it was derived, while being 
adapted to the circumstances of parents of upper elementary to junior 
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high-age children, in contrast to the applicability of earlier versions to 
younger children. Interestingly, items describing the provision by parents 
of other skill-building, craft, and learning materials other than those in 
print did not add to HES scale for this age-level child, although lists of 
such items had been used with apparent success in the versions geared to 
parents of younger children. Accordingly, this list of other learning 
materials was omitted from the scoring cf the AEL version of the HES. 

Parent agress with rejecting and disciplinarian perspectives (Part 
VI). RejPisc represents not self-description but agreement with separate 
paragraphs describing protective, disciplinarian, and rejecting approaches 
to or styles of child rearing, with the former two being highly and almost 
equally important. Weights for the three variables ranged from .5607 
through *36^7t with protective and disciplinarian contributing almost 
equally. 

Parent agrees with and identifies self as having indulgent style 
(Part VI). Indulge is made up of three variables: agreeing with 
indulgent style, attributing indulgent style to self, and saying that a 
disciplinarian style is least like the respondent. Weights for the three 
variables range from .7408 through .3592. 

Parent identifies self as not protective but as rejecting (Part VI). 
Reject is based on almost identically weighted denial of self as being 
protective and endorsement of self as rejecting, with a more minor 
emphasis on agreeing with a rejecting viewpoint. The minor importance of 
the opinion held (i.e., agreement with rejecting viewpoint) contrasts 
with the major importance of the self-attribution of a rejecting style 
within the same factor (N.B. all three Part VI style derivatives are 
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factor derived). The co-occurrence of these facts within the Reject 
variable clearly illustrates the conceptual distinction between an opinion 
held and a respondent's ability to self-report with a degree of indepen- 
dence from the opinion held. This fact lends some support to the decision 
to format this version of the Pumroy instrument along these lines. 
Veights range from .6463 through .2478 foi the parts just discussed as 
differentiated by respondents. 

Pumroy dimensions . In order to further clarify the meaning of tiie 
preceding three variables ^RejDisc, Indulge, and Reject), the following 
abbreviated definitions from Gotts (1988a) are offered for the components 
that would make up a pure style. As the factor structure suggests, 
however, pure forms of the styles are not as characteristic in this 
population as are combinations of them. 

Indulgent parents have a relatively more chil<J-centered , generous 
and loving style — but not a style to be confused with indifferent, 
permissive, or laissez-faire attitudes. These latter attitudes, on the 
contrary, do not necessarily connote high affection or emotional involve- 
ment. Nevertheless, in common with the latter attitudes, indulgent 
parents indicate an unwillingness to set limits and regulate the child's 
behavior. They enjoy and cater to them, while not restricting. 

Rejecting parents engage in obviously hostile expression toward their 
children. Their hostility is mingled with their disciplinary actions; 
inflicting pain rather than correcting as such is their apparent goal. 
They arrange to limit their contact with their children. They anticipate 
some resistance and willful disobedience by their children, which well 
may be reciprocated by their children, as expected. 
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Disciplinarian parents highly value child obedience and conformity. 
They freely discipline in a consistent and fair nr^nner gauged to produce 
conformity. While they may act autocratically, they are not particularly 
hostile. They seem to rush their children toward maturity, meaning 
conformity to conventional standards. Their children's obedience is 
viewed as a badge of their own success as parents. 

Protective parents see the world of childhood as a minefield of risks 
and dangers. Physical dangers, bad influences, lost opportunity, wrong 
choices, and even being sub;- cted to the normal stresses of everyday 
living are found among these paren' concerns regarding their children. 
Because they see the world as threatening, they apparently adopt a style 
of sheltering, performing the "risky'' things in behalf of their children, 
closely monitoring, perhaps "infantilizing" them by preventing develops 
me.itally appropriate actions, and behaving intrusively by insisting on 
knowing their children's thoughts and feelings as well as their actions. 
These careful people inter'' to protect their children from harm by 
engulfing them in a hothouse atmosphere. Averting harm ri'ther than 
actualizing potential is seen as the great parenting challenf,e. 

Demographic variables (Part VIl) All of the Direct Parent Inter- 
view variables already presented take their names from the high-score 
ends of their respective scales and are to be interpreted accordingly. 
In contrast, the directional meaning of codes assigned to djmographic. 
variables often requires further definition. This is provided for each 
of the variables that follows in this section. 
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Soc ial class or soc ioeconoTnic status (SES) uses the Hollingshead Tv;o 
Factor Index of Social Position. (See Miller, 1977, for a concise presen 
tation.) The two factors are occupational level (X 7) and education (X 
4). In Hollingshead, both education and occupation are represented on 
seven-point scales, for which the low end (I) indicates higher status. 
When the weights are applied, as indicated above by the respective multi- 
pliers, a possible SES range from 11-77 is created, with JA meaning the 
highest status. The Hollingshead method of assigning an SES value, as 
utilized by AEL from 1^68 onward, used education and occupation of head 
of household for all computations. This practice was followed to retain 
comparability within the database. Keying in on head of household did 
not preclude a family designating either parent as head of household, and 
it permitted assignment to single-parent families if the one parent was 
employed or had an occupation. This method, however, resulted in the 
loss fron the final database of a small number of single-parent families 
in which the parent had no occupation — for those analyses in which SES is 
entered as a quantitative variable. In other analyses that do not use 
SES (e.g., in cross-tabulations and chi-square analyses of graduation and 
school promotion/retention) these cases are retained. 

To summarize the effect of this loss of information, a special study 
wa^ carried out of the 13 families (out of 213 families in the full inter 
view study) for whom S?.S could not be computed. None had siblin^^s in the 
study. Nine '•'ere from the experimental and foui from the control group. 
The mean grac? point and parental academic orientati^on of the nine experi 
mental families did not differ from those of the full experimental group; 
the mean grade point and parental AO for the four control families were 
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lower than those of the full control sample . These crucial indicators 
suggest that for most purposes the loss of the 13 cases would have created 
little change or a very small bias, with the poorer functioning of the 
four control cases resulting in a conservative bias, i.e., a bias that 
would not often incorrectly lead to conclusions that the experi.-nental 
group's performance surpassed that of the control group. The 13 cases 
are included in the specific graduation analyses by chi-square. On the 
other hand, despite their superior grade point and parental AO, a somewhat 
disproportional number of the experimental cases ^'^lth SES missin:} dropped 
out of school rath *: than graduating. Consequently, any analyses of 
graduation results from which these cases are missing could produce small 
inaccuracies in a nonconservat ive direction. This occurs in multivariate 
procedures such as discriminate analysis and two-way analysis of vari- 
ance, in which the cases with missing data are deleted in their entirety 
by the "missing values" procedure. By contrast, the chi-square and 
simple correlation analyses permit the case to be retained except for the 
variable(s) directly affected. The reader will be alerted as necessary 
^ these considerations in the context of particular analyses reported in 
later chapters. 

Sex of child (Sex) is a simple categorical variable with boys 
assigned JL and girls assigned 2^* 

Chronological age (CA) is recorded as the child's age in months as 
of May 1, 1978, 

Degree of urbanization of residence (Urbaniz) represents tlie most 
rural condition at its low end and the most urban at its high end. 
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Family coTnpositijn (FamComp) uses 1^ for nuclear family, 2 for 
reconstituted family, and 2 single-parent family. 

Family size (FamSize) is actually the total number of children in 
the family, of whatever degree of relationship. The true name for this 
is sibsize, but this is a so litfri used term as to be confusing, and 
further it is often limited to a closer degree of relationship than is 
represented in reconstituted and some single-parent families. 

Birth order (BirthOr) is the child's ordinal position within the 
family. A child's twin is not considered in birth order assignment. 

Favorability of life circumstances index (Favlndx) is a factorially 
complex, empirical index that combines a number of disparate life circum- 
stance variables — usually after simplification recoding^-based upon 
multiple studies and theoretical and pragmatic considerations that assign 
to each variable a role in child development. Following the recodes, 
each variable in the mix has been coded such that its high end suggests 
conditions favorable to child development ard its low end less favorable 
conditions. The variables combined in Favlndx art marital status of 
mother, degrie of urbanization, family size- subjective SES, number of 
adult-oriented organizations and number of child-oriented organi;:ations 
to which respondent belongs, degree of religiosity, family occupational 
mobility, and parent's health* "^ther variables were tried in the index 
and deleted because of poor fit. Notably, the education, occupation, and 
income of the family have been omitted from the index, so that the rela- 
tionship oJ Favlndx to SES could " ^ examined. It is expected that a 
future publication will further report on Favlndx. 
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Indirect Parent Interview 

Sum of Eriksonian ratings (Erikson) is the theory-based variable 
representing a parent's solution to child development challenges sanpled 
through simulation via the telling of structured stories. 

Parental generativity as trust promotion (GTrusi) is the sum of all 
categorical ratings for the drawings representing the trust issue, with 
the seven categorical components weighted in proportion to their contri- 
bution to the trust factor. It should be noted that the Eriksonian 
ratings for the trust drawings appear as one of the categories in the sun. 

In a fully analogous manner, generativity scores were developed for 
the remaining four childhood issues depicted in the series of drawings* 
These are respectively called: GAuto, GInit, GIndust, and GIdent. These 
five generativity components were thought to be potentially useful for 
investigating, in the present and future studies, the construct validity 
of the generativity measurement. 

Overall parental generativity as a single factor (Singfac) is the 
sum of G rust through GIdent, and represents a general index across all 
child age-level issues and all formal categories from perception through 
comprehension of child development and including specific Eriksonian 
appraisals* The question of whether Singfac or the simple and more direct 
Erikson ratings best represents generativity was left to be settled as an 
empirical issue. 

Direct Child Interview 

Self-concept (SlfConc) is based on the unweighted sum of nine self- 
reference statements. Five of these are positively stated; four are 
stated negatively. The positive items have been reflected before summing 
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with the negative items. The result is that a low score means a positive 
self-concept, irom a content perspective, three items deal with school 
issues and six with more general issues* 

Academic"OCCupat ional (AcadOcc) consists of four weighted items, in 
descending order: level of schooling child wishes to complete, how far 
child expects to go in school, occupation child expects to enter, and 
least amount of schooling child feels is needed. The first two items are 
nearly tied and in importance far exceed the second two. Weights range 
from mlb through •22* This variable corresponds in content to the 
parent's academic orientation. AcadOcc is factor derived as is SlfConc. 

Tasks of Emotional Development Test 

Psychosocial maturity of child's task perception (MatPerc) is the 
sum of the Eriksonian ratings made for children's T.E.D. Test stories. 
Each story was judged as relating to either one or two Eriksonian issues; 
ratings for these issues only were included in the sum. Trust was scored 
for cards 2 ^5 Autonomy for 6^, 9^ and jjO; Initiative for 1^, 2^ 2' 

and 10; Industry for 4, 2> ^nd JA; and Identity, and Vi. A high 
rating signified greater maturity. This variable was developed to be 
somewhat parallel to the parental Eriksonian ratings. 

Individual task scores were also computed for each T.E.D. photograph- 
generated story. This wa5 done in recognition of the tendency in the 
personality literature over the past 20 or so years to move away from* 
more global personality constructs, such as psychosocial maturity, toward 
more situation-specific constructs. The T.E.D. cards lend themselves to 
such a situational perspective presenting, as they in fact do, 13 differ- 
ent developmental issues, each generating problem-engagement within a 
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different behavioral context of personal knov7-how, expectations, and so on. 

The 13 task scores were developed as weighted suns of the formal scoring 

categories: perception, outcome, affect, and motivation (Cohen It Weil, 

197S), with the addition of applicable Eriksonian ratings. A complex 

formula was required for each task score's computation to merge Cohen and 

1 2 

Weil's (1975) affect categories C and C into a single dimension and 

12 . . 

to do the same for motivation D and D , before combining them with 

the rema^'-:ing ingredients. The def ensibility of adding these variables in 
this liner was separately verified for each of the 13 tasks by developing 
within each task a series of scatter plots and linear regression equations 
that confirmed for each variable entered into each task sum that it 
performed appropriately relative to the sum. This part of the work was 
all completed by late 1983, prior to the present effort. Findings in this 
area of work call for the preparation of a completely revised T.E.D. Test 
Manual to be used in computing the task indexes. Cohen and Weil have 
tentatively agreed to collaborate with the present writer in developing a 
new manual, but circumstances have not yet enabled this collaboration to 
proceed beyond planning. 

Task 1 through Task 13 are the labels ustj to indicate the T.E.D. 
Test issues, in order: peer socialization, trust, aggression, attitude 
toward learning, resistance to temptation, separation, identification with 
worker/helper role, care of the young (Cohen & Weil's "sibling rivalry"), 
acceptance of adult enforcement of limits, acceptance of parents' expres- 
sion of mutual affection, response to discipline for d isorderliness or 
messiness, self-concept, and heterosexual interest. We found it necessary 
to relabel some of the tasks to match the qualitative ni»ture of the typical 
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responses to the tasks by these late childhood to early adolescent respon- 
dents—contra Cohen and Weil's younger respondents. The author has since 
that time administered the T.E.D. Test to approximately 100 young adults 
and found that the qualitative shifts of story content among young adoles- 
cents continue on in the same direction of changing emphasis in adulthood 
from that typicallv observed in children. Low scores; are more favorable 
on all 13 tasks. 

School Behavior Checklist 

Coping/noncoping style in school (Cope) is a categorical variable 
that designates copers as 2 and noncopers as _)_. Only those children who 
are classifiable as fitting into one of the quadrants of the Leary-Coffey 
model (Gotts et al., 1969) are classified by Cope. Those fitting into 
quadrants 1) and £ are designated as copers; those in quadrants A and B as 
noncopers. The classification was based on actual quadrant scores. Later 
factor scores were developed to represent the interpersonal and intra* 
psychic information inherent in the school behavior checklist. These 
were used in current empirical work in preference to the rationally devel- 
oped quadrant and intra-psychic scores, while basing Cope on the quadrant 
procedure. The rational scale, Symptoms of Depression, is an exception 
to the foregoing statement; it is retained in the current analyses. 

Symptoms of depression (Depress) is the sum of 15 weighted child 
descriptors (examples; hardly ever smiles, corners of mouth turn down as 
if sad). 

The following School Behavior Checklist derivates are all factor 
score-bfsed variables. The assigned variable name in each instance indi- 
cates the high score end of the variable. Item weights are made propor- 
tional to loadings. 
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Aggressive (Aggress) is the sum of 23 items (examples: belligerent, 
stubbornly resists the will and authority of the teacher). An aggres- 
sive, stubborn, defiant style is suggested by the item pool. 

Conventionally adaptive (ConAdpt) is based on 15 items, with an 
overall conforming and successfully coping style shown (exairples: 
reliable, can be depended on). 

Anxiously dependent (AnxDep) draws together 19 child descriptors 
(examples: upset by small setbacks, fearfulness) . 

Egocentric def ensiveness (EgoDfns) is a brief scale of five items 
(examples: suspiciousness, overly responds to flattery or social 
approval) • 

Personal disorganization (Disorg) uses 14 items (examples: inatten- 
tion, is disorganized in nis/her thinking). This variable includes com- 
ponents often cited as being present in behaviorally disordered children. 

Shy and overly serious (ShySrs) consists of seven ite s that suggest 
a temperamentaTly-based characteristic (examples: bashful, unsocial, or 
withdrawing) • 

Blunt and manipulative (BlntMnp) sums 16 items that, again, may 
suggest a tempermentally-based stance (examples: outspoken, tries to 
influence others). 

Restlessness (Restles) contains only five items. These suggest a 
motor manifestation of an underlying tension (examples: is restless or 
tense, disorderliness in class) 

Active defensiveness (ActDfns) is an eight-item scale representir.g 
the usually understood sense of defensive behavior (examples: explains 
away personal shortcomings or failure, makes excuses for failures and 
justifies behavior). 
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Agitation (Agitate) contains only five items that appear to be motor 
equivalents of anxiety (examples: exhibits constant movement of fingers 
or hands with persistent perspiring of parts of body, is accident prone), 
or may relate to hyperactivity manifestations. 

Antisocial hostility (Antisoc) is a group of six items that suggests 
behavior directed against others in an angry or hostile manner that is 
less passive-aggressive (e.g., as is Aggress) and more clearly antirocia'' 
(examples: destroying school materials, fights with little provocation) - 

School Data f 'om Cumulative Records 

Grade repeated (Repeat) assigns a 0 to someone who repeated no grades 
and a 1 to someone who repeated ore or more grades. 

School attendance (Attend) expresses the mean ^^ercentage of the 
student's attendance in all grades completed through 1977 (i.e., the data 
were assembled in the 1978-79 school year, for which results were not yet 
available). 

Achievement test result (Achieve) is the mean standardized achieve- 
ment test score for grades three and six combined, with Comprehensive Test 
of Basic Skills and Educational Development Series scores being conbined, 
when required, after being transformed to a common metric of national 
norms expressed in standard score form with a mean of 0.0 (sigma-type 
scores). 

Ability test result (Ability) was transformed from the same sourc;fS 
as Achieve, in a complete y c«'>mparable manner, into the same sigma metric* 
A difference, however, was that additional data poincs were available for 
many of the children from the preschool period (i.e., Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test) and the early primary period (i.e.. Primary Mental 




Abilities Test). These data points were merged with the third and sixth 
grade testings. It will be well to mention for both Achieve and Ability 
that sigma scores take on both plus and minus values. For this reason, 
low scores on either of these will have minus values. 

Grade point average (GPA) is the mean of all data points for each 
child across all completed school years, but limited to performance in 
the basic skills areas: reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, and 
English, with the ;e merged into a basic skills composite. The scale used 
was A = 5#..F = 1. 

Attend, Achieve, Ability, and GPA are all highly stable inde.:es 
comprised of multiple data points over time. The method of eliminating 
the problems of missing data points by this complex series of calculations 
has, thus, produced highly reliable school indicators. These means, on 
the other hand, rule out the possibility of reflecting across-time trends. 
For this reason the standard deviation and the slope were computed for 
each of the four indicators except the standard deviation for Achieve, 
which had only two data points* Similarly, for any individual case, a 
slope was computed only if wwo or more data points were available and a 
standard deviation only if three or more data points were available* The 
slopes and standard deviations for these variables were examined exten- 
sively by correlation in relation to the main child and parent data and 
were found to convey no useful information, whereas the means related to 
other study variables in predictable ways* Subsequently, using the means 
for Attend, Achieve, Ability, and GPA did not result in any meaningful 
information being lost regarding either data point trends across tine or 
variability among data points* 
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School-Fanily Relations Interview 

Number of child's school activities (ChActiv) is the surr. of named 
extracurricular and special school activities in which the student is 
engaged. is restricted to a range of zero through four, with up to 

four being counted. For students who had graduated just before the 
parent was interviewed, this was a retrospective report of the senior (or 
final) year of school attendance. 

Frequency parents attend (ParAtnd) is the frequency of parent 
attendance at scheduled school activities of whatever sort (e.g., 
athletic events, community education, conferences). 

Frequency personnel contacts (Contact) is the frequency with which 
parerwS have either formal or informal contacts with school personnel, 
including teachers and others. 

ParAtnd is an es^'imate that is scaled 0 = never through 5 = very 
often. Contact is the number separately mentioned, which ranges from 
zero through four (limited to four as for ChActiv). 

Child's average grades (ChGrade) is a parent's statement regarding 
the question, "What grades does your (son/daughter) make — on the average?'* 
Plus and minus grades were considered when coding: A « 8...D-/or below = 1 
Unknown * 0. Th:s statement is of interest, since it is from the year 1983 
while all cumulative record school grade information is available only up 
through the 1977-78 school year. 

Academic satisfaction (Acadiat) is a rating ranging from 3 » satisfied 
thruagh 1 * dissatisfied. 
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Academic expectations (Expects) is rated based on other coininents that 
are given to the "satisfaction'* question about 90% of the time. These ecu 
be coded using the same scale as that used for ChGrade. 

Interest /involvement (intlnvl) is an overall rating made of the 
parent's apparent interest and involvement with the child's school perfor- 
mance and learning, based on the entire interview (High = 3,,,Low = 1; 
Cannot cell = 0). 

Preschool Data 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT-IQ) is the June 1971 posttest 
score. This is available only for participants in the final year of the 
HOPE experiment, 1970-1971, as is true for all other preschool data in 
this section. PPVT-IQ scores were available for other occasions but are 
not included here in order to establish the preschool data set as being 
from a single testing occasion. 

Frostig Test Perceptual Quotient (FrostPQ) was computed for the 
Marianne Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception. Tlie Frostig is 
actually formed from a series of tasks calling for problem-solving via 
the joint use of visual perception and fine motor (hand-eye) perfor- 
mances. Probably early conceptual development and verbal mediators play 
a role in the test, as do control of impulses and self-regulation of 
attention — all in addition to visual perception, as such. 

Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA-IQ) is an 
individually administered battery of measures of various psycholinguistic 
functions. The 1968 Revision of the ITPA was used. The ITPA-PLA corre- 
lates well with the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, Form L-M mental 
age. PLA or psycholinguistic age is a construct similar to mental age. 
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We have used the term ITPA-IQ to refer to what is called the ITPA-PLQ or 
psycholinguistic quotient by the ITPA's developers (see Paraskevopoulos 1* 
Kirk, 1969). \^en occasion calls for reference to the ITPA subtests, for 
convenience they are labeled ITPA-1, -2, and so on, and named only as 
required in discussion. 

Graduation (HSGrad) 

HSGiad codes confirmed graduates 2^, dropouts _1, and unknown or 
equivocal cases 0. 

Treatmt is a categorical variable that represents all HOPE partici- 
pants who received home visitation as _1 and control cases as 2^. This means 
that when treatment relates negatively to a favorable indicator, the 
treatment is seen as being positively associated with the favorable event. 

Missing Data 

Data have been uniformly coded to permit identification of missin*;, 
unknown, or uncodable data, by the use of zero and blank conventions. 
For all analyses reported in later chapters, missing data have been appro- 
priately identified and are therefore excluded from consideration in all 
computation. A special case of the missing data problem was discussed 
earlier, i.e., the fact that missing data from a single variable can 
result in an entire case record being deleted from certain types of 
analyses. The reader is assured that such occurrences will be properly 
interpreted in the full context of their analysis and discussion. On the 
other hand, the reader is advised: lifting reported findings from this 
fuller context could at times be significantly misleading and should be 
approached with caution. 
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Sumnar^- of Variables in the Study 

To assist in the reading of this report, the main variables discussed 
above are next presented alphabetically as a summary list. Minor extra- 
list variables may be mencioned in text. 

Additional properties and characteristics of major variables will be 
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HES 31 Home Environment Scale — Favorahility for Pronotin;; 

Learning 

HSGrad 47 Graduation from High School (2 = grad, 1 = nongrad) 

Indulj,e 32 Parent Endorses Indulgent Child-Rearing 

ITPA-IQ 46 Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities-IQ 

IntDep ?1 Parent Encourages Intellectual Dependence 

Internl 30 Parent Values Child Having Internal Orientation 

( self-directed) 

Intln^'l 46 Parental Interest-Involvement with Child's Scliool 

Performance and Learning 

MatPerc 39 Psychosocial Maturity of Child's Perception of 

Emotional Development Tasks 

Nurt 29 Parental Nurturance and Affection 

ParAtnd 45 Frequency Parent Attends F^hool Activities 

PPVT-IQ 46 Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test-IQ 

RejDisc 32 Parent Agrees with Rejecting and Disciplinarian 

Perspectives 

Reject 32 Parent Identifies Self as Rejecting and as Not 

Protective 

Repeat 43 Child Repeated One or More Grades in the Early Primary 

Years (No = 0, Yes = 1) 

Restles 42 Child Exhibits Motor Equivalent of Underlying Tension 

as Restlessness 

SES 35 Social Status/Socioeconomic Class (Lo = Hi) 

Sex 36 Sex of Child (Girl « 2, Boy « 1) 

ShySrs 42 Child Appears Shy and Overly Serious 

Singfac 38 Overall Level of Parental Generativity (Lo = Hi) 

SlfConc 38 Child's Self-Concept by Verbal Report (Lo = Hi) 

Support 29 Parental Support of Learning at Home Through School 

Contact and Encouragement 
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Tasks I 40 Child's: Peer Socialization (Task 1) 
to 13 Trust (Task 2) 

Aggression (Task 3) 

Learning (Task 4) 

Conscience (Task 5) 

Separation (Task 6} 

Identification (Task 7) 

Child Care (Task 8) 

Limits (Task 9) 

Parental Affection (Task 10) 

Orderliness (Task 11) 

Self-Concept (Task 12) 

Heterosexual Socialization (Task 13) 

Treatmt 47 HOPE Treatment by Home Visitation = 1, Control = 2 

Urbani^ 36 Urbanization of Mace of Residence (1 = most rural,.. 

7 = most urban) 



Additional properties and characteristics of major variables will be 
presented in the next c 'ipter, together with evidence for construct 
validity. 
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IV. RELATIONSHIPS AMONG SELECTED VARIABLES: ESTABLISHING 
THE CONSTRUCT MEANING 0? INDICATOR VARIABLES 

General Issues 

The primary purpose of this chapter is to 'establish a conceptual and 
empirical context within which the findings reported in later chapters 
can be understood. In this sense, the present chapter is not designed to 
and cannot pro* ide a final statement on the validity of any variable. It 
commences the process of examining cor struct validity and, thereby, estab 
lishes a universe of discourse fc iidering the HOPE findings. The 
later chapters carry forward the validation process — indeed, forward a 
considerable distance for a few selected variables, wjiile uncovering 
little new information relative to some others. Those variables about 
which li :le is learned include, not surprisingly, some about which much 
is already known (e.g., ability, achievement, and some demographic 
indicators), as well as newer variables about which mo^^ could be learned 
only from studies specifically designed for that purpose. Patently that 
is not the HOPE followup study's goal to any significant extent. 

It would hav2 been better to rely upon a battery of accepted, authcn 
ticated^ even acclaimed measures. Toward that end, a staff of a half 
dozen worked under Charles Bertram's coordination for almost a year 
reviewing measures and receiving consultation under a planning grant 
(1977-1978) from the NIE, while the present writer worked principally on 
the Indirect Parent Interview for the study. However, since measures of 
what ia essential to the 9tudy could not be located "on the shelf," those 
measures have had to be improvised and created. This chapter, thus, is 
about the kind of research housekeeping that inevitably and unavoidably 
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accompanies improvisation. Moreover, because definitively validatin^^: new 
variables was not a main thrust of this study, the battery does not 
include the kinds of extra procedures that would have been required solely 
for that purpose. Instead, the validity analysis that follows uses what 
is both conveniently and by design at hand in a large scale study of this 
sort: a convergent and discriminant validity approach that draws on a 
diversity cf constructs and methods of data generation in order to compen- 
sate for what had to be omitted due to cost and excessive respondent 
burden if it were present. 

Sampling and Inferential Approac ". 

In anticipation of later presentation, it is noted here that the 
experimental families were changed by their participation in HOPE. This 
is evident not only when group means are compared but also in the magni- 
tude of correlations among many important variables. Compared to the 
control group, the experimental group data reflect both systematic 
expansion of some relationships and systematic diminution of others. 

For the foregoing reason, foremost attention is given in this 
chapter to relationships that are found in the control group segment of 
the sample. If -relationships in the pooled sample were examin^ad instead, 
less clarity would emerge due to both empirical dilution and cancelling 
and, in a few instances, due to reversals of relationships among variables 
found when these two groups are compared. This leads to a second strategy 
of analysis used here: comparison and contrast of relationships found 
within the two samples. 

Both of the foregoing approaches carry with them a disadvanta^^ when 
compared to a pooled sample approach* The smaller sample sizes which 
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result can lead to the conclusion that some relationships are nut signif- 
icant (due to limited degrees of freedom) when they in fact are reliable 
events. In order to minimize this source of inferential error, sometimes 
the experimental and control samples are pooled — i.e., when this will not 
distort the actual relationships that are verifiably present separately in 
each. The reader may accordingly anticipate in this chapter a continual 
shifting that focuses at one moment on one segment of the sample, then 
contrasts the subsamples, and at another turn looks at the pooled sample. 
This is not a matter of grubbing for significant relationships but of 
carrying out legitimate inferential activities that are rendered the nore 
challenging by the circumstances already cited above. 

As will be evident, nonsignificant as well as significant relation- 
ships are examined. To achieve some consistency, only significant or 
reliable (i.e., probability equal to or less than .05) findings will be 
reported as stated findings, while others will simply be noted as nonsig- 
nificant, unreliable, or similar descriptors. 

Variables Analyzed 



Variables to be analyzed will be considered on an instrument by 
instrument basis, following the internal outline of Chapters II and III* 
Use cl the same outline here will facilitate cross-reference to the 
textual material already presented. Second, it keeps together the 
variables that were assembled by similar methodologies (i.e., self-reporC, 
archival record, direct measurement of performance, fact of life circum- 
s ance, and random assignment — in the case of treatment). Construct 
validity needs to be considered in light of the kind of data from which a 
variable is constructed. Third, considering in promixity the variables 
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obtained by similar methodologies permits an examination of whether the 



variables are basically just differing ways of looking av the same trait 
or characteristic or whether they are associated with somewhat more 
distinct patterns of correlates. 

Direct Parent Interview 

Academic orientation . AO is unrelated to whether a child repeated a 
grade in school, but it relates positively to all of the following school 
indicators: attendance (.26), achievement (.54), ability (.51), and 
grades (.61). It also is very positively associated with graduation 
(.51). It is unrelated to a child's academic-occupational orientation, 
but in the experimental group this relationship is reliable (-.29). It 
has a small but reliable positive relationship to parental nurturance 
(around .28) but is unrelated to dominance. It relates more strongly to 
parental support of learning (.63) and b'- - environment (HES = .50). It 
also relates positively to parental generativity (Singfac = -.24). It 
relates negatively to a parent valuing intellectual dependence (-.32) but 
is unrelated to the other Kohn measure: values internal orientation. It 
only minimally relates to the three variables derived from Pumroy, and 
not in the control group. Coping children come from homes with higher AO 
(.58), and they arc unlikely to have symptoms of depression (-.49), 
personal disorganization (-.48), active defensiveness (-.33), or rest- 
lessness (-.33). They behave in a conventionally adaptive manner (.51) 
rather than in a shy and serious manner (-.38). They report having more 
positive self-concept (-.43). CA relates negatively to AO (-.32), 
suggesting that parents may more strongly emp. size this orientation with 
younger children. SES is unrelated to AO, nor is AO differentially 
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directed toward boys versus girls. Tlie data suggest that AO was associ- 
ated with the control children's preschool performance in systematically 
positive ways, but the sample size is quite small; this inference is 
supported by the same relationships in the composite sample. This means 
that AO is more than a retrospective assessment; it is not merely the 
product of the child's cumulative achievement history working upon a 
parent's outl-'ok. Finally, as might be expected, high AO parents are 
rated as having greater interest and involvement with their child's 
school performance and learning (•49), 

AO is judged in light of th ^ foregoing evidence to be appropriately 
labeled and to be a very promising family indicator that is independent 
of SES. Data do not permit positioning AO precisely within a causal 
model or differentiating the percentage of its contribution to school 
performance from the percentage of its variance attributable to the 
child's past achievements. This is most likely a circular process of 
mutual reinforcement; it requires further study. 

Parental support of learning is unrelated to child's sex, child's 
age, and SES, While it is unrelated to attendance and ability, higher 
Support parents have children with higher grades (.32) and achievement 
tests (.35). It is unrelated either to grades repeated or graduation and 
does not predict a child's AcadOcc score. High Support parents are rated 
* as having greater Intlnvl in their children's learning (.53), attend more 

school functions (.A?), and contact school personnel more often (•39)« 
No consistent relations are found between Support and preschool data. 
Rural parents are higher on Support (-o35); Urbaniz was unrelated to AO. 
The strong relationship between AO and Support (.63) was previously noted. 
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Despite this, Support more strongly predicts Nurt (.46) and HES (.61) 
than does AO, while being unrelated to Cont , as was AO. Its relations to 
IntDep and Internl are nonsignificant. High Support parents are lower on 
the RejDisc dimension (-.29), hul Support does not relate to the other 
Pumroy variables. Children of higher Support parents are higher in 
pyschosocial maturity (.29) and report more positive self-concept (around 
-.26). In child behavior. Support is negatively associated with Depress 
(-.hO), EgoDfns (-.33), Disorg (-.?9), and Antisoc (around -.24), while 
it relates positively to a ConAdpt style (.30). 

It is apparent that Support shares ::onsiderable variance with AO; at 
the same time it has correlations with some of the more "affective** parent 
and child variables that surpass those of AO. Support and AO correlate 
differently also with the School Behavior Checklist scales. On balance. 
Support seems to imply a somewhat more supportive stance than AO. 

Nurturance is not designed as a school sensitive indicator as are 
Support and AO. Rather, it relates to a global dimension of the parent- 
child relationship. It may be susceptible to a significant extent to a 
self-enhancement reporting bias. It is unrelated to sex of child, CA, or 
Urbaniz, but does relate negatively to family size (-.24) and SES (-•22) — 
a small association which may well be accounted for by a common factor. 
Nurt relates little to school and preschool measures, except for a smll 



relation to grades (.22). Although Nurt does not relate to child's *ex as 
such, it does relate differently to school indicators within sex: Nurt 
is unrelated to these for girls, but appears to have some importance for 
boys (Achieve « .23; Ability » .27; GPA « .28; HSGrad = .31). This kind 
of sex difference will be further examined in later chapters for Nurt and 
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other variables* In the present context it may suggest that, because of 
their greater vulnerability, boys may require greater nurturance to do 
well in school. Nurt relates negatively to Depress (-.22), Disorg 
(around -.24), and positively to ConAdpt (•29), Nurt relates positively 
to a series of parent variables: AO (.25), Support (.46), HES (.45), and 
negatively to RejDisc (-.33), and not to the other Pumioy or the Kohn 
variables. KDreover, it notably does not relate to any of the measures 
of generativity. High Nurt parents report attending more school functions 
(around .23), more contacts with personnel (.30), more satisfaction with 
their chili's school performance (.20), and they are rated as having 
higher Intlnvl (.22). 

Overall, Nurt is not impressively supported by the data but seems to 
perform in some ways as might be expected. 

Dominance is included as a supposedly orthogonal complement to Nurt, 
which the data support with a nonsignificant correlation between Nurt and 
Cont. Cont is unrelated to Sex, but negatively related to social class 
(.26) and CA (-.28), with the latter finding suggesting less control as 
children age. Small negative relations to school indicators are found: 
Achievement « -#29; Ability » -.34; and GPA « around -.25. Cont is 
unrelated to the School Behavior Checklist series and to SlfConc and 
AcadOcc. It relates negatively to many preschool measures, but due to 
small sample size these cannot be confirmed. It is essentially unrelated 
to any of the other self-report scales from the Direct Parent Interview. 
High Cont parents, however, attend fewer school functions (-.32), contact 
personnel less (-.37, with a more negative attitude about contact, -.55, 
on this minor variable), and are rated lower on Intlnvl (-.31). Another 
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interesting series of findings occurs relative to the Eriksonian ineasures. 
High Cont parents receive lower Erikson ratings (-.36) and rate lower on 
the GTrust through GIdent components (.22 to •32), with GTrust being most 
affected. An apparently related finding is that MatPerc is lower in the 
children of high Cont parents (around -.26). 

The preceding results confirm that dominance/control is basically 
orthogonal, not only to nurturance but to all other self-report scales 
from the Direct Parent Interview. On the other hand, it relates to the 
Eriksonian issues in both the parents and their children in a manner not 
demonstrated by the previously discussed variables, and it has correlates 
in school-family relations. 

Child health is an exceedingly brief measure — perhaps too brief, one 
might think, to capture any appreciable amount of variance. Nevertheless, 
Health does relate to Attend (.36) and GPA (.36) and systematically and 
positively to preschool indicators. Behavioral correlates are also 
evident, with children higher on Health being lower on Depress (around 
-.26), Disorg (around -.25), and also less likely to be of an anxiously 
dependent style (around -.26). The data also interestingly relate Health 
to repeating a grade (around -.25) and HSGrad (around .29). 

There can be little doubt that a child's general health is important 
to development and learning. Even though the measure used here is 
exceedingly brief, a number of meaningful relationships emerged that • 
support the use of Health in the HOPE foUowup study. 

Parent values internal orientation (AKA Self-Directed) has received 
considerable attention in the sociological literature that *»uggested it 
should be included in this study. In the data, Internl does not relate to 
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Sex, SES, CA, FamComp, FamSize, and BirthOr. It is unrelated to preschool 
variables and to only one school variable, Achieve, with this being a 
confusing negative relation (-.30). The high Internl child displays 
greater Agitate (.29) but lower EgoDfns (around -.26). Parents of high 
Internl children receive higher scores on the generativity coinponents 
GTrust through GIdent (-.19 to -.36), with GInit and GIdent being highest, 
and with the overall index Singfac similarly related (-.30). Internl does 
not relate to th . School-Family part of the data set. 

In contrast to Kohn's perspective, it would appear that the low end 
of the Internl scale is associated with achievement. To understand this, 
it will be recalled that the low end of the scale represents other- 
directed or group-oriented — i.e., the parent values having the child get 
along witii others. Now it can be seen how this might relate to the 
generativity indicators in the way it does. The result would appear to 
be less agitated, group-oriented behavior in school, accompanied by a 
small boost to achievement. The relationship to EgoDfns may in this 
context be understood then in terms of the identified behaviors of 
responding to flattery/social approval. These kinds of behavior might, 
in fact, be expected in an other-directed individual for whom the 
judgment of others is especially salient. 

Inte?lectual dependence has as its polar contrast Autonomous. This 
variable importantly relates to the school data: Attend (-.35), Achieve 
(-.51), Ability '-.56), CPA (-.64), and HSGrad (around -.24). It relates 
further to Depress (.40), AnxDep (.37), Disorg (.38), and negatively to 
ConAdpt (-.33). Child self-reports did not relate to IntDep. IntDep 
relates negatively to social class (.36), while being unrelated to Sex, 
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CA, FamComp, FamSize, and BirthOr. Preschool data are largely unrelated. 
It relates negatively to the self-report parent variables: aO (-.32), 
HES (-.44), and Support (-.27); and positively to Indulge (.51). Relative 
to the Indirect Parent Interview, IntDep is associated with low genera- 
tivity as indicated by each of the components GTrus t-GIdent (range .23 to 
.33) with GIdent being the highest. IntDep relates in the sane manner to 
overall Singfac (.37) and Erikson (-.38). Parents who value IntDep attend 
fewer school functions (-.33). Other than for this finding, it does not 
relate to the school-family data. 

To state the foregoing findings in another way, the opposite of the 
foregoing relations is indicated for the value. Autonomy. This scale, 
composed of only three of Kohn's items, reveals an exceedingly rich 
network of relationships betwe^jn a core of parental values and 
contrasting life outcomes for school performance and patterns of child 
behavior, and with the Autonomy value being positively linked to genera- 
tivity. The HOPE treatment did not change the overall level of IntDep- 
Autonomy, but it did alter its relationships with the other variables 
within the experimental group, causing nea/ly all of these relation^ to 
shrink to zero order, the single exception being HES (-.30 in the treated 
group) • 

Home environment has been reported elsewhere (Gorts, 1987), so is 
briefly reviewed here. Within the control group, HES relates as follows: 
repeat grade (-.31), Achieve (.41), Ability (.46), GPA (.57), and HSGrad 
(.27); ConAdpt (.28) and EgoDfns (-.30); Disorg (-.38), Depress (-.40), 
ShySrs (-.30), and Antisoc (-.28); AcadOcc (-.36) and SlfConc (-.25); SES 
(-.53); AO (,50), Nurt (.45), Support (.61), RejDisc (-.34), and IntDep 
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(-.44); Erikson (.43) and GIdent (-.33); and ParAtnd (.54), Contact (.33), 
and Intlnvl (.58). HES's correlates are in many respects similai to 
those of Support and generally exceed those of the latter in ma;^nitude. 
Support relates more sL ongly to AO, and HES more strongly to SES, with 
these two differences representing the primary differences between them. 

Rejectin?y-disciplinarian relate, je atively to Ability (-.30) but to 
no other school variable; several negative preschool relations exist but 
with small samplo size. Lower social class is linked to RejDisc (.32); 
it is 'inreiated to Sex, CA, or other of the selected demographic vari- 
ables. Parents high on RejDisc are lower on Nurt (-.33), Support (-.29), 
HES (-.34), and higher on Reject (.43) and IntDep (.51), while being 
unrelated to the remaining Direct Interview variables. RejDisc is essen- 
tially independent of the generativity and school-family variables. 

RejDisc is only modestly related to the other variables of the study. 
The relationships found are congruent with the variable's label, but it 
appears that it will add little to the understanding of HOPE's effscts. 

Indulgent style is another Pumroy derivative. It is basically 
unrelated to the school or preschool data or to the School-Family Rela- 
tions Interview. It does not relate either to the parent self-reports or 
generativity variables. Children of ind »lgent parents, however, do test 
as having relatively high psychosocial maturity (.45). This solitary 
relationship may be aaderstood by considering that parents who describe 
themselves as indulgent also identify themselves as being least like the 
disciplinarian style, with the latter seemingly interfering with the devel- 
opment of psychosocial maturity. The usefulness of Indulge is certainly 
limited by its relatively exclusive relationship to the T.E.D. Test vari- 
able MatPerc. 
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Rejecting and not protective is the final of the three Pumroy- related 
measures of child-rearing style. Other than for its relationship to the 
Pumroy vaiiable RejDisc (.A3), its only other notable linkage to the 
remaining data is to Task 13 (.33). This T.E.D. Test finding suggests 
that experiencing a rejecting parental style may be particularly 
inhibiting of the development of age-appropriate beh£»vior in the hetero- 
sexual relations area. Other than for understanding the T.E.D. , this 
*^umroy measure also is of quite limited value to the HOPE followup study. 

Demographic variables are sufficiently straightforward and factual 
matters not to require further explicucion here. An exception to this is 
tho new and complex Index of Favorability th^t is labeled Favlndx. It 
will be especially instructive to exa:nine its relation" to the other 
environmental indexes of the study: SES and HES. The relative efficacy 
of these three, however, goes beyond tlie present focus on r^e meaning of 
Favlndx. Favlndx relate? to Achieve (.29), Ability (.25), and GPA (.AO). 
It relates more strongly to HES (.A?) than to SES (-.38), although neither 
is a particularly large relationship in view of their competing claims to 
deal with the same underlying issue. Favlndx relates weakly to AO (.28), 
Nurt (.27), IntDep (-.40), and Indulgent (- '*4), among the parent inter- 
view variables. Relationships -jre also recorded for the generat* > ' 
measures: Erikson (.32), GTruot-GIdent (range -.13 to -.25; comtirmcj in 
cor.:posite groups, with GIndust being somewhat lower than the rest), and 
their sum Singfac (-.29). Presahool data relate positively, but the 
number of cases is small. High scores on Favlndx are associated with 
ConAdpt (.31). They predict ChActiv (.37), ParAtnd (.40), and Intlnvl 
(•A3). 
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Favlndx relates modestly to HES and SES and demonstrates relations 
W7th a number of the other major variables of the study, although the£3 
relations are not especially large ones. That it predicts what it does, 
however, without having SES or its components included in it, suggests 
that it might be a useful inde:; to carry into other analyses. From a 
univariate correlational perspective, Favlndx does not as much mark 
relations between the environment and other variables as do HES and SES, 
on the average; frcti a multivariate perspective it might still be useful 
for delineating the influences of nhe family's environment when used in 
conjunction with both SES and HES. 

Indirect Parent Interview 

Erikson ranks predict: Repeat (-.36), Attend (.36), Achieve (.25), 
Ability (.42), GFA (.44); Task 11, Orderliness (-.42); AO (.26), Cont 
(-•36) but not Nurt and IntDep (-.38); positj rely to preschool data, but 
sample size is small; SEC (-.53), HES (.43), Facind:: (.32) but not to 
Support; Depress (-.40), ConAdpt (.35), AnxDep (-.36), Antisoc (-.35), Cope 
(.29); FamSize (-.28) and BirthOr (-.32), but not CA, Urbaniz, or FamComp; 
and ChActiv (.27), but net clearly to other school-family variables. 

In all respects reflected in the data, Erikson ranks relate appro- 
priately to other variables in the sense of being linked to favorable 
child and family indicators. Erikson is, nevertheless, associated with 
the favorability of the home environment, showing that generativity is 
not independent of the underlying forces that shape environment. More- 
over, this degree of relationship to environment might detract from the 
usefulness of Erikson in a n^ultivariate sense, when it is evaluated in 
the context of equations containing the environmental indicators. let 
Q further value thus awaits empirical testing. 
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Singf ac is a broader index that includes the Erikson information 
combined with the entire formal category rating system used with the 
Indirect Parent Interview. The focus on its meaning thus calls for deter- 
mining how it compares to Erikson as a predictor of other major study 
variables. Singfac does not as clearly relate to the school data; the 
T.F.D. lest; the Direct Parent Interview (except for Internl r = -.30); 
and preschool comparisons are inconclusive. Its relations to the envi- 
ronmental indicators and demographic variables are likewise smaller. In 
the child behavior patterns, Singfac is a weaker predictor of CoTv.dpt, 
Depress. AnxDep, and Cope, but equally predicts Antisoc (,38) and better 
predicts EgoDfns (.32). On the other hand, it more clearly relates to the 
school-family data: ChActiv (-.AA), ParAtnd (-.A9), and Contact (-.36). 

Other than for the differences noted above, Singfac and Erikson have 
the same patterns of relations to the other major variables, and Erikson 
more clearly reveals these relations. For selected variables cited above, 
on the other hand, Singfac better reveals the relations. 

GT rust through GIdent , the developmental issue components of Singfac, 
are better understood when simultaneously compared: 
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The five stage variables retain the general quality of Singfac in 
being relatively less sensitive to certain relations than is Erikson. 
Thus, for those for which Singfac is less efficient than Erikson, all 
five stage variables often fail to demonstrate a relationship (e.g., 
Achieve)* It is only by summing them into the total, Singfac, that it 
reveals (albeit less clearly) the same pattern of relations seen for 
Erikson* In contrast, the significance of Control is fairly uniformly 
negative across stages (including GIndust which demonstrates the same 
trend at r = .22, so is .lot discontinuously related), although this fact 
does not lead to an accumulation or compounding of this negative quality 
via summation across the five sta^'es into a total. If this were not so. 
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Singfac would relate more strongly (negatively) to Control than does 
Erikson. Another pertinent observation is that the principal force of 
Singfac 's relation to certain variables seems to be exerted through only 
some of the stagas; for example, its relation to AnxDep is seen to cluster 
around the industry issue. This kind of demonstrable differential impor- 
tance among the GTrust through GIdent measures is, in fact, the type of 
finding needed to support the view that they tap into important develop- 
mental stage-related matters that may for this reason be reflected in 
differing correlational levels for the respective stage indexes. Finally, 
it can be seen that for some variables for whicn Singfac better than 
Erikson reveals empirical relations, the relationships are the greater 
for the stage variables, and the summing of them into Singfac obscures 
this fact at times (e.g., see ChActiv, ParAtnd, and Contact). 

Relative to the T.E.D. Test, with which it was hoped the Indirect 
Parent Interview might have many instructive relationships, especially in 
terms of the GTrust through GIdent measures, the small number of relations 
actually uncovered was disappointing. A problem with this method of 
examination is that it is based on small samples and requires the pooling 
of boys and girls, for whom the implications of the various components of 
parental generativity may be quite 'different. In order to overcome these 
limitations, separate correlational runs were accomplished/completed for 
boys and girls. There are around 100 cases in each sex subgroup. Second, 
the total pooled sample of around 200 was examined. With the sexes 
combined, all meaningful relation- disappear, even with the large sample 
size. With only half this sample size, looking at boys alone, only one 
reliable relationship appears (Task 2 and GAuto r = -.24), which in view 
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of the number of coefficients computed must be considered a chance event. 
In contrast, the data for girls reveal 14 significant relations (range 
.rO to .28). Singfac relates negatively to aggression and learning and 
positively to care for children; GTrust relates negatively to learning 
and positively to care for children; GAuto is unrelated for girls; GInit 
relates negatively to aggression and positively to care for children; 
GIndust relates negatively to aggression and learning and positively to 
care for children; GIdent relates negatively to learning and positively 
to peer socialization and care for children; and Erikson relates 
negatively (positive coefficient) to aggression, '^hese relations are 
thus confined largel> I") three tasks: Task 3, Task 4, and Task 8. 

Given the foregoing findings, it would appear to be the case tnat 
maturity of development ir the area of care for children is negatively 
associated with the mastery of the learning and aggression tasks — all 
with respect to the influences exerted by generativity . Al. of the 
rjggestive relations are, nevertheless, quite small. Obviously much more 
study is needed with these very new indicator variables. 

Direct Child Interview 

SlfConc is associated positively with GPA (-.30) and AcadOcc (.31); 
all other school data are unrelated. From the School Behavior Checklist, 
only ShySrs is related (.3^, which is negative relation). Preschool data 
do not reliably relate to SlfConc. Of the Direct and Indirect Parent 
Interview data, only AO (-.43, which is positive) is linked. In the 
school family date, iDore positive SlfConc is associated positively with 
parent comments on child grades (-.42) and parent interest and involvement 
(-.39)« These represent a modest amount of evidence that is congruent 
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with the notion that SlfConc does sample the evaluative component of 
self-concept. Relations with the T.E.D. TesL will be covered later. 

AcadOcc is higher for children from a more favored hone environment 
(HES r = -.36) and relates positively to self-concept (.31). Other than 
for these very limited fragments of evidence, AcadOcc yields no evidence 
of its validity. 

Tasks of Emo.ional Development Test 

Relations between the T.E.D. Test and the Indirect Parent Interview 
are considered above under the latter instrument. The present section 
reviews otlier correlates for each task. 

Task 1 , socialization, goes with less Disorg (.32) and Restles (.29). 
Children with less controlling parents have more peer skills (.32) and are 
more other-directed than sel. i-^-cted (.31). Peer skillful children also 
engage in a greater number of school activities (-.43). The peer social- 
ization task scores relate very appropriately. 

Task 2 , trust, goes with increased restlessness (.29) and higher 
preschool ITPA-IQ (-.61). Nuclear families have children with greater 
trust than do either reconstituted or single-parent families. This is 
quite limited evidence of validity. 

Task 3 , successful handling of the challenge of aggression, is found 
at higher levels in boys than girls (-.56). Children who are better able 
to respond to aggression are slighly higher in Aggress (-.31). They also 
show greater maturity of heterosexual interest (.35). As preschoolers, 
they were less advanced on motor skills measured by the Frostig (.58) and 
on the ITPA-IQ scores (.66). In some respects these findings are reason- 
able, but the lower preschool scores do not directly follow and are the 
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more puzzling in view of boys being higher on both of these pveschool 
measures and higher on Task 3, both of which should work together to 
preclude the actual findings between Task 3 and preschool scores. 

Task 4, learning, is a task that is successfully perceived by nearly 
all children, so it provides little variance. It relates to none of the 
major variables outside thp T.E.D. Learning is positively associated 
with Task 12, self-concept (.37); Task 13, heterosexual socialization 
(.37); and MatPerc, the sum of Eriksonian ratings of T.E.D. tasks (-. 9, 
a positive relation). This last relation results from linear dependency. 

Task 5 , conscience, relates positively to parental Nurt (-.40), 
IPTA-IQ (.59, negative for many of the preschool data), and MatPerc 
(-.39, positive but overlapping). 

Task 6 , separation, relates positively to TlatPerc (-.31), but 
negatively to rated Intlnvl (.40, negative)— suggesting as parents and 
children distance themselves from each other (Task 6), parent involvement 
declines in the child's school activities. Task 6 also relates 
negatively to a child's ITPA Veibal Expression subtest (.60, negative, 
small sample), which is difficult to interpret and, in view of sample 
size, should perhaps be considered as an artifact of sampling error. 

Task 7 , identification, is unrelated to MatPerc; and relates 
positively to Task 8, caring for children (.42), suggesting that identi- 
fication also strengthens maturity in the child's understanding of 
parenting (Task 8). Urbaniz relates to Task 2 (.33), a finding that 
supports the interpretation: children from rural backgrounds may more 
strongly identify with parents in the sense of helping them in their 
work— fitting the traditional rural notion of "chores.'* 
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Task 8 , care for children, as already noted, relates to identifi- 
cation (#42); it does not relate to MatPerc. Children with greater Task 
8 maturity have more positive SlfConc (.32), manifest more restlessness 
(-•32), anJ have parents who provide more Support (-.29, positive). 

Task 9 , acceptance of limits, does not relate to MatPerc. It relates 
only uo GIdent (-.32). This negative relationship suggests perhaps that 
parents who promote adolescent identity have children who begin to behave 
more independently and hence to be less compliant with direct adult 
enforcement of limits. On the other hand, this single isolated finding 
may be a statistical artifact. 

Task IC , acceptance of parent expression of mutual affection, does 
not relate to MatPerc. Earlier born children show greater maturity on 
Task 10 (.29)# They also had superior performance on selected presch>jol 
measures, but the number of cases is small. It is difficult to detect 
inherently meaningful principles whereby this small group of relation- 
ships "fit." 

Task 11 , orderliness, unlike most of the preceding variables reveals 
a considerable network of relationships. Children high on Task 11 have 
less depr -''ion (#47, negative), positive SlfConc (.32), less antisocial 
hostility (.34), and overall better school functioning (-.29, minor vari- 
able). They are less shy and overly serious (.43). More orderly children 
come from more Nurt homes (-.34) that offer more parental generativity 
(Erikson » -•42), including greater fostering of trust (.31). They come 
from somewhat smaller families (.40), are more often earlier born or only 
children (.47), and have families of higher social class (.35). 
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Task 12 , self-concei^t (from T.E.D.), relates positively to MatPerc 
(-.35) and Task 4, learning (.37), but reveals no other reliable linkages, 
and MatPerc overlaps Task 12. 

Task 13 , heterosexual socialization, results in higher scores for 
girls, indicating that they rjture psychosocially in this area more 
rapidly than boys. Heterosexually mature children are also r.iore mature 
in aggression (.35), which stands in contra-distinction to the preceding 
relationship: that is, while boys are more mature for aggression and 
girls for heterosexua' ity , heterosexuality and aggression maturity are 
positively related — revealing yet another trend which runs counter to 
both sex-linked trends. High heterosexuals are also moie mature in their 
attitude toward learning (.37). They score lower in general Ability (.30) 
and also as preschoolers had less impressive performance scores, with 
these findings perhaps reflecting a greater commitment on the prrt of the 
children to interpersonal avenues of achievement from an early age more 
than to cognitive achievement. Task 13 relates to the overall score 
MatPerc (-.29, positive). Their parents are less rejecting (.33) but are 
lower in generativity (-.35 for a dichotomized variable based on Singfac). 
Finally, parents of children higher on heterosexuality have fewer contacts 
with school personnel (.41). MatPerc overlaps Task 13. 

The foregoing convergence of findings for Task 13 leads to a picture 
of a family context in which the acceleration of interpersonal interest 
may exceed that for intellectual interest. This developmental course 
results by adolescence in accelerated heterosexual interest. 

MatPerc naturally relates to the foregoing task scores in a part- 
whole sense, although the majority of variance associated in any instance 
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with this linear dependency is not large. The task*^ thit relate to 
MatPerc are (where a minus relation is positive): Task 1 (-.39), Task 4 
(-.39), Task 5 (-.39), Task 6 (-.31), Task 12 (-.35), and Task 13 (-.29). 
While MatPerc does not reliably relate to the specific scale scores of 
the School Behavior Checklist, children high on MatPerc generally present 
a favorable SBC profile (scales related at probabilities of .06 to .13 
due to small sample size). At the present sample size, the following 
relations are reliable: smaller FamSize (-.31), earlier birth order 
position (-.30), and having parents who are more indulgent than disci- 
plinarian ( .45) . 

A final T.E.D. scale was constructed to see if the sum of the task 
scores would be useful. A reliable scale, Tasksum (minor variable), was 
the result. It is positively correlated with all 13 task scores, with 
the following being reliably associated: Task 1, Tasks 3 through 8, Task 
10, and Task 13 (with 9 of 13 scales being reliably related). Tasksum 
correlates -.60 with MatPerc, with which it shares a substantial part- 
whole overlap. Beyond these relations, Tasksum relates to none of the 
other major variables of the study reliably. 

Reviewing the T.E.D. data, it becomes apparent that global indica- 
tors of psychosocial maturity like MatPerc and Tasksum reliably summarize 
some of the T.E.D. 's variance, but it is variance that may be method 
specific because it relates weakly to external criteria, in the case of 
MatPerc, and not at all in the case of Tasksum. But the individual task 
scores did in some instances reveal reliable relations with external 
criteria (e.g., peer socialization, orderliness, and heterosexual sociali- 
zation), with other tasks revealing weaker evidence of validity to no 
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supportive evidence. Overall, these kinds of findings hark back to the 
earlier contention that psychosocial maturity may be less confirmed as a 
global construct and more congruent with the notion of task specific 
maturity, as sampled by the T.E.D. for a series of developmentally focused 
and delineated issues. 

School Behavior Checklist 

Cope or coping is the most encompassing variable of the many scored 
from the Checklist. Unlike the others that will be discussed, which are 
all quantitative indicators, Cope is a classif icatory variable assigning 
values only to those children whose quantitative data for all the inter- 
personal parts of the Checklist congruently point to the conclusion that 
they belong either to the coping (2^) or noncoping (JL) category. All 
others wei^ assigned a zero as nonclassified and deleted from the 
following analyses. 

Children high on Cope were less likely to Repeat (-.40) and more 
likely to graduate (.32). They have better Attend (.24) and higher 
Achieve (.4'^), Ability (.42), and GPA (.48). Higher SES is associated 
with higher Cope (-.32), but Cope does not relate to other demographic 
indicators. Children high on Ccpe come fiom more favorable home environ- 
ments (.29) and have parents with high AO (.58). Their preschool 
indicators were uniformly positive. Their parents have higher Erikson 
scores (.29) and on the school-family interview reported higher ChGrade 
(.60) and AcadSat (.39) while being rated as providing more Intlnvl 
(.33). These validity indicators uniformly support the conclusion that 
children classified as Cope do cope well and come from backgrounds that 
support coping. 
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Relative to the other Checklist variables, Cope relates to all 
except Aggress, BlntMnp, and Agitate, none of which clearly conveys 
meaning regarding coping/noncoping. Overlooking linear dependencies, the 
variables from the Checklist th'^t relate most strongly to Cope are Coa^dpt 
(.68), Disorg (-.65), and Depress (-.60). Since there is essentially no 
item overlap between Cope and both Depress and Disorg, it can unequiv- 
ocally be concluded that children high on personal disorganization are 
likely to be poor copers and to manifest significant symptoms of 
depression. 

Aggress children are more mature in imaginal aggression (Task 3 - 
-•31). Aggress is not predicted by Sex, SES, CA, BirthOr, FanSize, 
FamComp, or Favlndx — i.e., it is not demographically determined; HES does 
not influence it Aggress children are no more likel; to be Antisoc than 
others, but they may manifest blunt-manipulative behavior (.55), restless- 
ness (.50), and active defensive»»ess (.39). This passive-aggressive psy- 
chological orientation (stubborn, defiant) is accompanied by a physically 
active disposition (aggressive, restless). It relates little to family 
characteristics and is not predictive of academic performance. Most 
reasonably this is viewed as a temperament-linked style that can be 
channeled in either constructive or deviant directions but, in whatever 
direction, is likely to be forceful. 

ConAdpt is slightly more pronounced in girls (.31) but not predicted 
by uny other demographic variables except Favlndx (.31). Thesr lildren 
repeated fewer grades (-*28) and were more likely to graduate (.31). 
Other school indicators are likewise congruent: Attend (.21), Achieve 
(.52), Ability (.45), CPA (.59), and preschool variables generally 
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positive. Their parents confirmed this ongoing picture in 1983 (ChGraJc: 
= .66; AcadSat " .61). As noted earlier, they are classified as copin^^ 
(.68; item rverlaps constitute linear dependency); they are likely to be 
low in Disorg (-.63). The family background of these children is instruc- 
tive: AO (.51), Nurt (.29:, Support (.30), HES (.^8), ParAtnd (.36), 
Erikson (.35) with 3Trust (-.31) and GIdent (-.29) being most important, 
find IntDep (-.33; favors autonomy). Finally these are happier children 
(Depress = -.50). 

AnxD ep children were more apt to fail an early grade (.26), but 
HSGrad was unaffected. Their academic picture is mildly impaired: 
Achieve (-.34), Ability (-.37), Grades (-.33), preschool indicators 
negative (small n's), and accompanied by lower parental expectations (AO 
= -.38). Their parents seek to foster IntDep (.37) and are lower in 
generativity (Erikson = -.36), especially as regards encouragement of 
industry (GIndust = .31). These children seem .xldly demoralized (DepreoS 
« .37; Disorg = .26). Validity indicators are rated satisfactory for 
AnxDep. In a related issue, a certain number of AnxDep chil'^ren will 
also appear to be shy and overly serious (.48)« 

EgoDf ns is seen especially in childr«>r. who receive low Support 
(-.33); HES (-.30) is low, parent provides less generativity (Singf ac = 
♦ 32) including especially less Ulnc'^ist (. 0), GInit (.36), and Gldcmt 
(.33). Their parents attend fewsir school functions (-.33). Their 
preschool records, interestingly, did not differ frc / z of the average 
child. Other Checklist vanaoles that are predictive of EgoDTns are: 
AnxDep (.38), Depress (>29), and ShySrs (.20), making evident that 
children of a relatively more passive style are likely to manifest this 
form of defensiveness. fi'^ 
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Depress relates in uniformly negative ways to school indicators: 
Repeat (.31), HSGrad (-.30), Attend (-.19), Achieve (-.53), Ability (-.48), 
and GPA (-.57), with mildly congruent preschool indicators. Parents of 
depressed children ,tre lower on AO (-.50), Support (-.40), HES (-.40), 
Internl (-.21), Erikson (-.40), and valuing autonomy (intDej, = .40). The 
picture continued in 1983, with paren' s reporting ChGrade lower (-.43), 
and less AcadSat (-.42); parents were rated as lower in Intlnvl (-.42). 
Children who are depressed are slightly less healthy (-.26); they come 
from larger families (.33) and are later bo. a sibs (.40) but have family 
coHipositions that do not differ from the sample's mean. Boys and giri.s 
are equally likely to manifest Depress; it does not relate to S£S or 
Favlndx but, as noted above, does to HES. Depress is less conmon among 
Con/\dpt children (-.50); they are very high in Disorg (.68). Depress is 
unrelated to two of the active dispo?'tion types (Aggress, Antisoc) and to 
a mild degree found in the third (BlntMnp). Contrastively , it is asso- 
ciated with the more passive types ^ConAdpt — above; ShySrs = .^♦2). 
Depress is the only rationally weighted Checklist score. 

Disorg is significantly associated with maleness (-.42"^ but is 
unrelated to the other demographic variables of the study. It is 
unfavorably linked to cne school indicators: Repeat (.27), HSGrad 
(-.25), Achie. -.45), Ability (-.39), GPA (-.59), ChGrade (-.53), and 
AcadSat (-.55)r AO (-•48), Support (-.39), and HES (-.38) indicate the 
contribution of family to the Disorg characteristic. These children are 
less adept at peer socialization (Task 1 " .?1) and have high levels of 
depression (.68). They are noncoping (-.65). Also on the Checklist, 
Di.org is associated negatively with ConAdpt (-.63) and positively with 




Restles (.36), Antisoc (.28), AnxDep (.26), and ActOfns (.26). Overall, 
it presents a state of disorganized behavior with great consistency and 
appears to be a suitable candidate for the assigned label. 

ShySrs children have mildly disturbed school indicators: Repeat 
(.29), Achieve (-.22), Ability (-.29), and GPA (-.21). Preschool d-ita 
indicate the >ame pattern (smc.ll sample size). They present a more 
negative SlfConc (.34) and have problems in the area of Task 11. orderli- 
ness (.43). Their parents relate to them in terns of this characteristic 
much as other parents would, except that they provide a less stimulating 
hone environment (H£S = -.30) and direct toward their children greater 
GTrust (-.28) and GAu.o (-.31)--forns of generativity that would be 
appropriate if directed toward younger or more vulnerable children. It 
is as if tho parents were responding to the perception that the ShySrs 
child needs them to continue being supportive in areas of their young 
child-like vulnerabilities. Demographies do not account f' r variance 
seen in ShySrs, nor do other parenting variables relate. As mentioned 
earlier, this appears to be a temperament-related behavioral component 
(see Thomas, Chess, & Birch, 1966). It was possible to check this 
hypothesis against temperament data supplied by parents in the family case 
studies. ShySrs turns out to relate to a temperament factor labelled: 
persistent and nondistractible. Moreover, ShySrs children have lower 
activity levels tend to avoid rather than to approach new situations, 
have reduced adaptability , and are difficult to distract (i.e., may ^ 
associated with obsessional tendencies). 

BlntMnp children have limited correlations in the main data set, 
with the single relation outside the Checklist being to GPA (.24). These 
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children are lower in Depress (-.26) and may assume an aggressive style 
(.55) and display mild amounts of ActDfns (.24) and Restles (.20). They 
do not usually act in a ShySrs manner (-.20). Their standing on the other 
Checklist variables is not predictable from Bh tMnp scores, except they 
may be noncoping (-.43). 

Restles has limited correlates within the data set, to include a 
negative relation to AO (-.33) and a cluster of linkages to the T.E.D.: 
Task 1, socialization (.29 = low); Task 2, trust (.29, low); -nd Task 8, 
care for children (-.32, high). Restles is unrelated to the demographic 
indicators, to the school data, and to school-family relations. Within 
the Checkl-.st it relates positively to Aggress (.50), Disorg (.36), 
Antisoc (.32), ActDfns (.30), BlntMnp (.20', and negatix/ely to ConAdpt 
(-.33), while being un elated to Depress. Restles children are U .-er on 
coping (-.37). Temperament ratings vithin the family case studies shoued 
that Restles children have a low threshold to stimulation and are 
inclined to intense reactions. 

ActDfns relates negatively to AO (-.33), ChGrade (-.41), and AcadSat 
(-.32). It is unrelated to demographic and preschool data. Children 
higher on ActDfns are lower on Cope (-.34) and ConAdpt (-.23) and higher 
on AnxDep (.43), Aggress (.39), Agitate (.38), Restles (.30), Disorg 
(.26), and BlntMnp (.24). It does not relate to EgoDfns (i.e., no 
general defens. jness fact' r). Depress, ShySrs, or Antisoc. »^o pattern 
of linkages i? noted as unique to ActDfns, but it doer relate in the ways 
that might be expected to the variables listed here. 

Agi tate is found in children whose parents value Internl or self- 
directed behavior (.29). Parents reported that ChGrade was somewhat low 
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(-.39) and that they were dissatisfied (AcadSat = -.32). The dichoto:nizeJ 
version of Singfac relates positively to Agitate as do the components 
GIndust (-.29) and GIdent (-.29), with GAuto and GInit both having proba- 
bilities of less than .10. Demographic and school variables do not relate 
to Agitate, nor does it relate to the preschool records. Of the Checklist 
variables, it is the most independent: only one reliable relation 
(ActDfns = ."^8). An attempt was made to see if it relates to temperament 
components in the family case studies, but unfortunately thp variable 
Agitate was defective in the only file used to examine those relations 
and is thus shown in a January 1981 printout. 

Antisoc is one of t' empirically better defined Checklist variables. 
These hostile children cone from families that pr ide slightly less stini- 
ul5ting home environments (HES = -.28) and less developmental facilitation 
(Fingfac = .38), with GIdent (.47), GAuto (.40), and GTrust (.39) indi- 
cating somewhat deficient areas of generativity anu with the remaining 
two also having probabilities less than .10. Antisoc children come from 
larger families (.31) and appear later in the birth order (.29). Pre- 
school tests showed somewhat lower than average functioning. The school- 
faniily inter^'iew reflects no reliable relations, however, nor do any of 
the Direct Parent Interview scales except HES. Antisoc is associated with 
less orderliness (Task 11 = .34). School indicators are mildly negative 
(Repeat » .24, Ability « -•25, GPA = -.25), but Attend (-.42) is moder- 
ately negative. These children are lower on Cope (-.29), as well as other 
selected Cheuklisl scales: ConAdpt (-.21), Disorg (.28), and Restles 
(•32), but with no others reaching a significant level. Family case 
studies data were consulted; they in'licate that Antisoc is associated with 
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both a lower threshold to stimulation and lov/er levels of rhythmicity 
(i.e., biologically dysrhythmia). 

The Checklist overall is a very satisfactory instrument ♦"hat gener- 
ates a number of interesting scales for which the evidence of validity ib 
very promising. Some of the scales appear to focus on matters that relate 
little to the HOPE followup database. Findings from the family case 
studies (Gotts & Jones, 1981) allowed for examination of relations between 
temperament and the Checklist scales. Temperament substrates can be 
identified for some of the behavioral styles measured by the Checklist. 
Characteristics der7lved from underlying temperament are known as rela- 
tively stable across time (Thomas et al. 1968); however, small chang'^s 
occurred in variables as a function of participation in HOPE: ConAdpt 
increased slightly (-.13), and small declines were noted in Disorg (•12) 
and Restles (.11); l-r^^e changes would not be expected in these kinds of 
indicators • 

S nool Data from Cumulative Recoi'ds 
and Graduation Lists 

The prior discussion of these variables will be sufficient, since 
all of the data for these variables were drawn from official school 
archival records. As such, they are in their own right definitive indica- 
tors of school performance that attest to their own meaning. Combining 
procedures have been used to correct for missing data points and to 
determine whether either variability (standard deviations) or temporal 
trends (slope) information would thereby be lost. However, in no way 
have the traditionally understood meanings of ability, achievement, 
grades, promotion (Repeat), attendance, or graduation been altered. The 
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use of GPA and cumulative GPA as indexes of educational outcones attests 
that composite variables of this sort are not novel or revolutionary; 
meaning is preserved* 

School-Iainily Relations Interview 

All of the scores from the school-family relations work are simple 
variables either coded from a single question or, in one instance, a 
rating based globally on the entire interview. None cf then has a 
complex meaning, since all are kept close to t. jir operational meaning. 
This section is accordingly less concerned with construct meanir^, and 
more with straight- forward empirical clarification of the correlates of 
the various items. Only the parental interest- involvement (Intl.ivl) 
ratings are strictly in need of some validation. 

ChAc t iv has a oroad network o^ relationships in the entire iiOPE 
daca« Children wlio are reported to engage in more organized activities 
outside of class have more positive school indicators: Achieve (.38), 
Ability (.35), and GPA (.31). As mig it be .'anticipated, they have greater 
maturity of peer socialization (Task 1 = -.A3). They have supportive, 
facilitative homes: AO (.Al), Support (.38), HES (.31), and Singfac 
(-.44), with components of generativitv revealing even higher relations. 
These are GIdent (-.51) an' GIndust (-.48), with contributions also from 
Glnit (-.43) and GTrust (-.-4). It is tempting to view the higher levelr 
of influe .:e for the later-ctage generativity components, GIdent and • 
GIndust, as indicating that the parents of these late elementary to early 
secondary students (i.e., when sampled in 1978 and following) were 
especially on target with their generativity relative to the ages of the 
children; this results in a more mature outlook in the children (as shown 
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above for Task that leads to appropriate social chanr.cling of their 
energies (i.e., as reflected by ChActiv). More socially active children 
have parents who themselves contact school personnel more often (.53), 
ha*'e higher expectations for their children (.54), and are rated as 
higher in Intlnvl (.58). They cone from a more favorable family context 
vFavIndx = .37). No reliable Checklist correlates are noted nor are 
demographic factors important. 

ParAtnd relates about the same as ChActiv to school indicators: 
Achieve (.39), Ability (.45), and GPA (.33). Related parent variables 
obtained five years earlier are AO (.34), Support (.47), HES (.54), and 
SingJac (-.49) — all also found for ChActiv, but with changed degree of 
relationship. Parent attendance at school functions relates also to 
another group of variables that do not affect ChActiv: control (-.32) or 
dominance is lower, and child autonomy is favored over IntDep (-.33). 
The stage components of generativity again appear here: GIdent (-.60) 
be^'ng nost prominent, GIndust (-'.48), GInit (-.45), and with GTrust 
appearing (-.34). Parents who attend have children who are lower in 
EgoDfns (-.33), with other Checklist variables being unrelated. 

Contact with school personnel relates little to the database: Task 
13, heterosexual (.41, inversely related), and Restlec (.39). 

ChGrade updates to 1983 the child's school grades. GPA is the only 
core school indicator that is sex-linked, and the same relation appears 
between ChGrade and Sex (.33), showing that girls receive higher G' \, even 
though they do not differ from boys in Achieve, Ability, Attend, Repeat, 
or HSGrad. ChGrade relates positively, as expected, with GPA (.56), with 
the less than perfect correlation probably reflecting parents' tendency 
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to cite the GPA over the recent past and present, which may differ frop 
the prior GPA that was heavily weighted with elementary school perfor- 
mance. The present report is the only estimate we have of GPA during the 
secondary school years for a substantial segment of the original saiap^e. 
ChCrade relates to HSGrad (.68), a level of relationship that exceeds 
that for GPA's relation to HSGrad (.44), providing further support to the 
notion that ChGrade better reflects secondary school performance and GPA 
elementary school functioning. Another datum that fits into this picture 
is that GPA relates to Repeat (-.65), whereas the later ChGrade relates 
to the remote variable Repeat to a sm5ller degree (-.30, and nonsignif- 
icant). AcadSat, also from 1983, relates more strongly to ChGrade (.79) 
than it does to GPA (.59). These lines Oi. evidence suggest that ChGrade 
may be used as a surrogate for secondary level grade point, which is not 
direcfy available in our data. 

ChGrade's relation to AO (.68) raises another interesting point: AO 
velatefc' to GPA at at only slightly lower level (.61) in th control group. 
Moreover, in the experimental group, the magnitude of these is even 
reversed: GPA with AO (.70) versus ChGrade with AO (.59). IL would be 
difficult in the face of these findings to maintain that AO is nothing 
more than a reflection of what parents know about their children's grades. 
The finding in the experimental group, in fact, shows that AO as likely 
influences grades as it is influenced by them. Still, as previously 
discussed in the Direct Parent Interview section of this chapter, it is 
not possible within the present study design to partition the variance of 
AO into (a) its contribution to school performance, and (b) the influence 
of school performance on it. 
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Returning to consideration of ChGrade, it relates as could be 
expected positively to SlfConc (-,42, positive) and Achieve (.40), as 
well as to the other school indicators already noted. Ability is missing 
from this li-^eup because it does not reliably relate to ChGrade, whereas 
Ability strongly related to CPA (.77). Now, if it is correct to identify 
CPA with elementary performance and ChGrade with secondary attainment, 
the foregoing finding would suggest that Ability is a larger factor in 
elementary school achievement ancj a lesser factor at the secondary level. 
These expanded perspectives on school grades will be further considered 
in the course of discussions in later chapters. 

The remaining principal correlates of ChGrade are found in the child 
behaviors of the Checklist: Depress (-.42), ConAdpt (.66, comparable to 
GPA with ConAdpt at .59), Dioorg (-.53 versus -.59 between GPA and 
Disorg), Restles (-.45), ActDfns (-.41), and Agitate (-.39). 

AcadSat is higher for girls (.38) just as grades are (.33; see 
earlier discussion). It relates more strongly to the contemporary (secon- 
dary) indicator, ChGrade (.79), and to a lesser extent to GPA (.59), 
which is being viewed as more of an elementary indicator. AO relates to 
AcadSat (.55), an exceedingly interesting fact, because one of the four 
Fels components found in AO was satisfaction/dissatisfaction, which also 
correlaced at the identical level with AO (.55). » finding suggests 

that the single question may be used in some interview context? in place 
of the much more extended protocol for assessing satisfaction in Fel3. 

AcadSat also relates positively to Achieve (.34), Repeat (-.38) , and 
HSGriid (.68). It relates in favorable ways to a number of other indica- 
tors: Health (.36), Depress (-.42), ConAdpt (.61), Disorg (-.55), 



ActDfns (-.32), ,ind Agitate (-.32). 
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Expec ts has a limited number of relations, whicli may be due to its 
being based on incidental remdrks rather than drawn out by a specific 
question. Since academic expectation was a highly prominent part of AO, 
and Expects and AO show no reliable relationship, it is concluded that 
Expects is not equivalent to the Pels construct academic expectancy . 

Expects relates as follows: HSGrad (.50), ChActiv (.54), ConAdpt 
(.34), ParAtnd (.44), ChGrade (.57), and Intlnvl (.41). 

Intlnvl is associated with higher AO (.49), lower Cont (-.31), 
greater Support (.53), more favorable HES (.58) and Favlndx (.43), and 
jjositively with the GIdent generativity component (-.41). This is a 
fairly impressive series of relations to have demonstrated with data 
obtained five years earlier from the same group of parents using quite 
divergent methods on the two occasions. Intlnvl relates in meaningf^il 
ways to the child dat.i as well: Depress (-.42), Achieve (.36), Ability 
(.35), GPA (.43), and SlfConc (-.39), all favorable. Intlnvl further 
relates to somewhat lower psychosocial maturity on the separation cask 
(Task 6 = .40), suggesting continued s^itellization to parents f.n 1978 (on 
Task o) is inked to greater continuing parental Intlnvl in 1983. These 
children were also more coping (.33). 

Within the school-family data, Intlnvl was highly tc moderately 
related to several variable^, Contact (.44) and ParAtnd (.76), which 
suggests some of the sources of impression from which the overall rating 
was made. It also relates to two variables that did not likely influence 
the rating: ChA:tiv (.58) and Expects (.41). 
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Preschool Data 

Any preschool data that will be cited are based on widely used 
standardized measures. No effort is made here further to establish thei' 
meaning. 

Treatment 

Tiis is an experimental or independent variable created by random 
assignment. The control group is understood to be a connunity control 
k dition that, within the study's longitudinal design, assures thac the 
ongoing experiences o^ school from grades 1-12 were on the average the 
same for the experimental and control groups. 

Conclusion J 



The construct meaning of a number of variables was clarified satis- 
factorily; others appeared promising and should be further studied; and a 
few variables appear of very limited value to the HOPE follo\7up. The 
overall battery is judged to be sufficiently replete with meaning to 
serve the study's pur^-oses. 

Properties of Variables 





I 


II 


in 


IV 


V 


VI 


Name 


M 


S 


Min 


Max 


I-Rr 


Alpha 


Ability 


.047 


.864 


-2i57 


2.16 


— (++) 


— (++) 


AcadOcc 


-9.97 


3.49 


-18. 12 


-4.0b 


— ( + ) 


— ( + ) 


AcadSat 


2.224 


.954 


1.00 


3.00 


N/A 


»VA 


Achieve 


-.039 


.964 


-2.41 


2.02 


— (++) 


— (++) 


ActDfns 


9,ti2 


23.^^0 


0.00 


171.00 


— (++) 


.69 


Aggress 


29.209 


96.133 


0.00 


780.00 


— (++) 


.92 


Agitate 


2.703 


14.534 


0.00 


189.00 


- (++) 


.75 


Antisoc 


4.303 


16.741 


0.00 


133.00 


— (++) 


.69 



mm 
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AnxDep 


26.822 


51.735 


0.00 


368.00 


— ) 


.82 


AO 


69.926 


13.109 


37.34 


105.35 


.69 


.79 


Attend 


94.937 


4.351 


63.62 


99.90 


~ (-».+) 


~ (++) 


BirthOr 


2.639 


1.697 


1.00 


9.00 


N/A 


N/A 


BlntMnp 


21.547 


39.763 


0.00 


274.00 


— (++) 


.77 


CA 


154.170 


14.151 


127.00 


185.00 


N/A 


N/A 


ChActiv 


1.386 


1.413 


0.00 


4.00 


N/A 


N/A 


ChGrade 


5.442 


1.743 


1.00 


8.00 


N/A 


N/A 


ConAdpt 


158.297 


137.244 


0.00 


458.00 


(++) 


.86 


Cont 


14.455 


7.536 


-7.86 


36.0a 


.58 


.73 


Contact 


2.467 


1.001 


1.00 


4.00 


N/A 


N/A 


Cope 


1.635 


0.482 


1.00 


2.00 


.57 


" (++) 


Depress 


.528 


3.011 


-4.00 


15.00 


" (++) 


.63 

(Comple> 


Disorg 


57.925 


84.925 


0.00 


364.00 


" (^^) 


.84 


EgoDfns 


2.:^o 


10.448 


0.00 


142.00 


" (++) 


• 53 


Erikson 


349.186 


34.551 


227.00 


435.00 


.79 


.86 


Expects 


5.849 


1.722 


1.00 


8.00 


N/A 


N/A 


FamComp 


1.395 


.782 


1.00 


3.00 


N/A 


K/A 


FamSize 


3.380 


1.697 


1.00 


9.00 


N/A 


N/A 


Fav Indx 


2.37^ 


.286 


1.50 


3.20 


~ ( + + ) 


.44 

(Complex 


FrostPQ 


10.017 


1.709 


6.00 


14.00 


Std 


Std 


GAuto 


6.005 


1.776 


-1.00 


10. 00 


.52 


«88 


GIdent 


4.577 


1.476 


1.00 


9.00 


.41 


.8b 


GIndust 


3.409 


1.212 


1.00 


7.00 


.57 


.83 


GInit 


4.519 


1.293 


2 .00 


8.00 


. 75 


.86 


GPA 


3.843 


.766 


1.87 


5.00 


~ (++) 


— (++) 


6Tru8t 


4.510 


1 . 563 


1 .00 


y . UU 




ft 7 


Health 


23.380 


457.928 


-2500.00 


500.00 


*51 


~ (++; 


HES 


4.358 


.721 


2.25 


5.88 


.90 


.74 


HSGrad 


1.837 


.371 


1.00 


2.00 


N/A 


N/A 


Indulge 


197.432 


166.488 


-22.00 


1134.00 


.86 




ITPA-IQ 


110.888 


18.685 


56.00 


195.00 


Std 


Std 


InKDep 


-187.864 


114.332 


-582.00 


596.00 


.89 


" (++) 


Internl 


-6.291 


98.140 


-400.00 


400.00 


1.00 


- (+0 
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Intlnvl 


2.016 


.750 


1.00 


3.00 


- (+) 


N7A 


MatPerc 


49.716 


4.344 


39.00 


59.00 


— ( + ) 


— (++) 


Nurt 


36.613 


5.411 


21.97 


49.88 


.51 


.67 


ParAtnd 


2.522 


1.752 


0.00 


5.00 


N/A 


N/A 


PPVT-IQ 


110.056 


21.551 


62. Ol 


151.00 


Std 


Std 


Re jDisc 


488.493 


169.587 


0.00 


729.00 


.77 


~ (++) 


Reject 


-26.648 


118.879 


-169.00 


317.00 


.86 


— ( + +) 


Repeat 


.137 


.344 


0.00 


I.JO 


N/A 


N'/A 


Restles 


6.509 


16.488 


0.00 


104.00 


— (++) 


.65 


SES 


48.845 


13.355 


11.00 


77.00 


— (++) 


~ ( + +) 


Sex 


1.482 


.500 


1.00 


2.00 


N/A 


K / A 


ShySrs 


12.753 


24.393 


0.00 


125.00 


— (++) 


.65 


Singf ac 


.005 


9562.195 


-20413.00 


26915.00 


— (+) 




SI f Cone 


-29.275 


40.971 


-130.00 


140.00 


.64 


.71 


Support 


7.612 


1.892 


2.24 


12.66 


.49 


~ ( + + ) 


Task 1 


5.39: 


6.188 


-16.20 


14.07 


.78 


.b7/.89^ 


Table 2 


1.457 


3.129 


-5.76 


13.11 


.32 


.61/. 64 


Task 3 


9.638 


6.224 


1.60 


20.54 


.57 


.84/. 83 


Task 4 


2.765 


1..02 


-6.32 


13.15 


.84 


.71/. 58 


Task 5 


5.466 


5.689 


-13.26 


13.23 


.93 


.87/. 83 


Task 6 


2.080 


3.358 


-8.40 


10.43 


.71 


.64/. 54 


Task 7 


2.421 


5.257 


-11.20 


12.34 


.78 


.88/. 77 


Tas'- 8 


.858 


4.479 


-10.68 


9.42 


.73 


.85/. 68 


Task 9 


3. 192 


3.094 


-9.28 


11.30 


.36 


.52/. 68 


J a S K i U 


1 <i^ ^ 

1 . 7 1 J 




-in 9'^ 




.85 


. 72/ .65 


Task 11 


2.121 


1.534 


.05 


8.22 


.73 


.74/. 57 


Task 12 


7.041 


6.836 


-6.45 


46.50 


.96 


.90/. 85 


Task 13 


2.686 


3.155 


-6.56 


14.86 


.76 


.73/. 63 


Treatmt 


1.304 


.461 


1.00 


2.00 


N/A 


N/A 


Urbaniz 


2.967 


1.462 


1.00 


7.00 


N/A 


N/A 


Notes: 


I ■ Mean of sample ( 


n' s vary 178 


to 342). 







II Standard deviation of sample. 
Ill « Minimum score assigned in sample. 
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IV = ilaxiiuurt score assigned in sar.ple. 

V = Interrater reliability coefficient, if available; 
unavailable indicated by dash ( — ); S td used for 
standardized instrumenc; N/A means not applicable. 

VI = Internal consistency coefficient, if available; 

unavailable noted by dash ( — ); Std used for standardized 
instrument; N/A means not applicable. 

^elementary coef f ic ient /sec ondary coefficient (Column Vl) 

Conmen tary on Procedures for 
Tabled Reliabilities 

Interrater reliability coefficients are considered only ipinimally 
satisfactory. They were obtained under minimally acceptable conditions 
and reflect the lower limits that might be expected using lower level 
professionals who receive brief training in the scoring methods. Tne 
internal consistency coefficients, instead, better estimate the relia- 
bility of the various measures, while the inte^-rater coefficients are 
provided to suggest what may be expected under some conditions of opera- 
tion. In contrast, the basic scoring/rating was performed by high level 
professionals who received extensive training and practice. Because some 
coefficients are not available, estimates have been made of the probable 
reliabilities of either or both types, as follows: (++) predicts moder- 
ately high to high reliability; (+) predicts moderate reliability. Esti- 
mates are based on tlie data types involved for interrater and empirical 
factors for alphas. N/A is used for factual items or simple answers. 

Discuss ion 

The overall status of the reliability evaluation can be summarized as 
generally acceptable to good. The somewhat lower than desired coefficient 
for Depress and the quite low estimate for Favlndx appear realistically 




to reflect the complexity of these two variables m the sense of lo\' 
internal consistency. Other variables with low coefficients are, on the 
other hand, judged sinply to be unreliable (e.g , EgoDfns, Task 4, Task 
6, and so on). The data do not permit conclusions about whether greater 
reliability would be obtained in samples having different characteristics 
that provide greater relevant variance but do, within the present study 
context, represent less than desirable reliabilities in these instances. 

Special caution is required in evaluating the elementary child alpha 
coefficients for Tasks 1-13, due to their being based on a very sr^all 
sample; this is conducive to instability of coefficient alpha. The so- 
called "elementary" coefficients are one of the isolated pieces of infor- 
mation remaining; from the "younger siblings study" tliat was mentioned 
earlier. The "secondary" coefficients are based on the HOPE sar.ple which 
at the time of the T.E.D. administration was weighted toward that direc- 
tion by a group composition averaging almost 13 years of age. Comparable 
coefficients have been computed on the original normative Boston data 
(Cohen & V.'eil, 1975) for Tasks 1-6 after first applying a modified scorin 
system to those data, with the following respective coefficients: .87, 
.61, .79, .54, .73, and .74 for elementary. 

A final comment is in order here on the Task 1-13 internal consis- 
tency coefficients. In general, the task scores were found to be more 
internally consistent when their respective Eriksonian ratings were not 
included in the various task computing formulas. The total HOPE data set 
includes ta.s^: scores sets computed with the Eriksonian ratings j.ncluded 
and excluded. The coefficients reported in the table above (but not for 
the Boston sample in text) are all based on task scores that include the 



corresponding Eriksonian task ratings. The series of findings about ta.sr. 
score internal consistency established that the Criksonian ratings of 
T.E.D. stoiies draw upon a slightly different source of variance than do 
the remaining combined rating components. They are not, however, 
unrelated to their respective task scores; rather, they relate strongly 
to them but do not as intrinsically belong in them as do ratings for the 
other formal categories. It follows from this ^hat relations found 
between !lat?erc and task scores may be the result of part-whcle overlaps 
in score computation, as was noted earlier vv^hen discussing the validated 
meaning of these variables. But it is germane in closing tliis chapt«?r to 
note that the task-specific Eriksonian ratings (i.e., for individual 
stories) relate to the scores for Tasks 1-13 in ways that further point 
to their validity, especially as regaras the linkages between the tasks 
depicted and the Eriksonian stages at which these were hypothe t ica 1 ly 
"placed" by judges who rated them for stage salience or rele\ance. The^e 
additional comments on the validity of the task scores were positioned 
here so that they conld be considered in the full context of the validity 
is sue . 

One implication of th- foregoing is that the task scores actually 
used in this report are slightly less reliable than the alternate scores 
that exclude Eriksonian ratings. This is important to remember before 
using the reliability coefficients cited in tabular forni above. The use 
of these less reliable scores calls for some explanation. This form of 
the task scores was used in the hope of maximizing the capacity to detect 
possible relations between the Er iksonian-loaded parent scores such as 
Singfac and the child data. Of course, all possible combinations of these 
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could have been exaninod, but to do so v^70uld have further expanded the 
text unnecessarily. 

This chapter has delineated sone of the construct meaning; of vari- 
ables that will be further considered hereafter in the succeeding 
chapters. This chapter, together th Chapter III, should be consulted 
as needed throughout the later presentations. The construct meanings 
unfolded here will prove more accurate than will other intuitive associ- 
ations that one might have to the variable names selected for labels in 
the HOPE followup study. Vith this caution in nmd. Chapter V deals witn 
inferential studies that will refer repeatedly to the variables already 
cons idered . 
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INFERENTIAL STUDIES WIT^I SKS CONTKOLLCJ 



Inferential Design 

The basic design used throughout this chapter compares groups that 
differ on one of the major parent variables, such as Acadeniic Orientation. 
In order to accomplish this, boys* and girls* records are separated and 
the median of each sex's distribution on the parent variable is identi- 
fied. Children falling above the median and below the nedian for their 
sex are assigned to Hi and Lo groups on that variable. The result is lii 
and Lo groups used in a boys' analysis, and the same is true for girls' 
groups. The groups are compared then by one-way or single factor analysis 
of variance with covariance. The covariate used each time is SES. The 
covariate is included in the analysis in recognition f irs correlation 
at significant levels with most of the dependent variriblex to be analyzed. 

The use of the covariate causes the variance of the dependent vari- 
able that is associated with SES to be separated into an "SES effect." 
This portion of the variance is thus removed from the total variance such 
that when the effect of the independent variable is tested, the variance 
removed is no longer available for consideration; the effect of the 
independent variable is, thus, limited to the remaining variance less the 
variance for the error term. The inferential question posed has been 
stated as follows: "Does knowledge about treatment add significantly to 
the proportion of variance accounted for by the covariate?" (Kerlinger & 
Pedhazur, 1973, p. 268) The question tested is in effect, "...what would 
the result be if the groups were made comparable with respect to the 
tincontrolled variable?" (McNemar, 1962, p. 366) The uncontrolled 
variable in this instance is SES, which has not been experimentally 
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controlled and which likely acts as an independent variable along with 
th« parent or family variable and is partially responsible for variation 
in the dependent variable. 

The foregoing approach provides a reasonably sound statistical 
adjustment for most analyses. An exception to this is the HES, which is 
a competitor variable to SES. The problem here with the covariance 
adjustment arises from a fact that was alluded to earlier: the variance 
is no longer available for consideration. The covariance method thus 
unfairly predetermines that the full effect of SES will be removed fron 
the dependent variable prior to considering the contribution of H£S to 
the dependent variable. This unfortunately is an unavoidable consequence 
of using the covariance method. It is, nonetheless, possible to estimate 
the extent of overlap and to attempt to unconfound this in the discussion; 
this approach is followed lu reporting. The same problem comes up also 
whenever HES is treated as a dependent variable, with the result that its 
relation to some other independent variable is reduced by the HES-SES 
relationship. Analogously, when Favlndx is analyzed in any manner, its 
strong linkage to SES may prevent detection of the true extent of its 
relation to other parent/family indicators. Again, some perspective will 
be introduced via the discussion. 

At the lime that these analyses of variance with covariance runs were 
completed, not all of the major variables discussed in Chapters III and IV 
were available. The present chapter uses some provisional variables, as 
well as omitting others that later were perfected. Some of the School 
Behavior Checklist variables were among those that were still preliminary. 
Specifically, Personal Disorganization (PDisorg) was used rather than the 
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factor for Disorg. PDisorg and Disorg are correlated .85; tlius, a fairly 
clear sense of the effects of independent variables on Hisorganization 
can be inferred. Self-effacing Dependent (Dependt) is used in place of 
AnxDep, the more refined factor form. These variables are correlated .76. 
Dependt also overlaps with ShySrs (.58). Accordingly, Dependt must be 
viewed as a more complex variable that subsumes primarily AnxDep and 
secondarily ShySrs. Conventional Conforming (Conform) appears in the 
place of ConAdpt, with which it correlates .88. PDisorg, Dependt, and 
Conform are the rational scale versions of their respective factor 
counterparts. 

In order to avoid the unnecessary presentation of the mechanics of 
the analyses, only the essential elements of each statistical test are 
presented, and always in this order: 



Independent Variable 



Dependent 


Variable 








Boys 


df 


F ratio 


probability 


Means 


SES 


df 


F ratio 


probability 




Girls 


df 


F ratio 


probability 


Means 


SES 


df 


F ratio 


probability 





No sharp delineation is maintained between tabular and textual material 
in this section. Thus, findings will appear in modified tabular form, as 
above, accompanied by interspersed text. This approach lends great flexi' 
bility to the examination of data. It results in less dissociation ol 
pertinent textual commentary from the associated presentation of findings 
than is customary, for example, in the style followed by the American 
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Psychological Association (A style). Tables remain unnunbered and are 
straightforwardly titled. 

The probability set for presenting tabled results is .05 or less. 
If a finding does no*" reach this probability level, it is sinply noted as 
ns for nonsignificant. Changes of F ratios and probabilities tliat result 
from the entry of SES as covariate will often be cited in the chapter. 
These indicate what would be the magnitude of a particular finding if SES 
were withheld from the analysis. Another datum of interest is the vari- 
ance accounted for in the dependent variable by the combination of the 
independent variable and SES. This is actually computed as an R-square 
within a model that uses the combination of SES and the independent vari- 
able to predict the dependent variable. This variance figure will at 
times be cited. Orly reliably different means are cited; these are least 
square derived means that have been adjusted for the covariate, SES. 
Means are only shown if they are different for the independent parent/ 
family variable. That is, irrespectwe of SES effect on the dependent 
variable, mean differences relative to SES are not of interest; the 
objective is to use SES to make the groups fully comparable and not to 
examine SES as such. With these preliminary remarks in view, the effects 
of parent/family variables now will be considered. 



AO and SES are significantly related in both Che sample of boys and 
of girls. Its relation to HES is, moreover, affected by the SES-HES 
1 inkage : 



Academic Orientation 
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AO 

HES 



Boys 1,95 7.23 .0085 Hi 4.63/Lo 4.27 

SES 1,95 17.11 .0001 

Girls ns 

SES 1,91 5.75 .0186 



If the effect of SES were removed, boys* results becOif.e 13. 83/. 0003 and 
girls* 5.10/.0263. The dramatic and undoubtedly distorting drop in the 
tabled results above due to the entry of SES is, thus, worth noting. 
This can be further inspected by examining its converse: 

HES 



AO 



Boys 1,95 6.53 .0122 Hi 73.45/Lg 67.13 

SES ns 

Girls 1,91 9.41 .0028 Hi 74.72/Lo 66.68 

SES ns 



With SES removed, these results become for boys 11. 18/. 0010 and for girls 
13. 65/. 0004. This illustrates that, although HES and SES are linked, HES 
has additional meaning relative to such variables as AO that SES cannot 
predict. 

2 

When AO acts as independent variable, the R for boys is .246 and 
for girls .107. With HES as independent variable, these respective 
figures are .139 and .155. This shows that more variance is accounted 
for when AO is predictor for boys due to the concurrent substantial 
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contributions of AO and HES, That is, considerably more of the variance 
of boys* HES scores is accounted for by AO and SES than is the percentage 
of AO accounted for by HES and SES. For girls, on the other hand, the 
converse is slightly more the case. 

The efficacy of AO as a predictor of other parent/family variables 
is observed in the following: 

AO 



Support 



Boys 
SES 

Girls 
SES 



1,91 



21.00 



ns 
ns 

.0001 
ns 



Hi B.14/L0 6.44 



Independently of SES, boys' ANOVA results are 5. 39/. 0224, 



Singf ac 



AO 



Boys 
SES 

Girls 
SES 



1,95 
1,91 



17.99 
13.62 



ns 

.0001 

.0004 Hi -3486.74/Lo 3073.89 
ns 



Nurt 



Doys 
SES 

Girls 
SES 



1,95 



7.48 



.0074 

ns 

ns 
ns 



Hi 39.37/Lo 36.41 
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lul 



ns 

1,95 6.48 .0019 

ns 
ns 



ns 

1,95 11.83 .0009 

ns 

1,91 6.61 .0118 



Among the foregoing dependent variables, when SES is removed the ANOVA 
results become: for girls on Singfac 18. 20/. 0001 and for boys on Nurt 
9. 68/. 0025; no others in this tabled group change in any notable manner. 

The total group just presented of AO, HES, Support, Singfac, Nurt, 
Cont, and Favlndx are viewed as the primary independent variables of the 
study, along with SE5. The inferential objective is to determine how 
much they complement and how much they overlap one another, with SES 
being held comparable. This is best accomplished by examining the sexes 
separately due to their quite different results. For boys, AO shares 
variance especially with HES and Nurt, i.e., they overlap as predictors 
of AO when SES is comparable. It may thus be the case that Support, 
Singfac, Cont, and Favlnd;: could conjointly with AO account for variance 
on the other variables (i.e., dependent and intermediate — yet to be 
explained)* This, of, course does not conclusively rule out the potential 
value of HES and Nurt for this purpose. For girls, quite a different 
pattern is observed, with AO overlapping most with Support and Sin^^fac, 
suggesting thereby the possible value mainly of HES, Nurt, Cont, and 
Favlndx as co-predictors. 
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Cont 

Boys 
SES 

Girls 
SES 

Favlndx 

Boy s 
SES ^ 

Girls 
SES 
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The pattern of sex differences is illustrated bv the SLS ad justineiUs 
needed to achieve comparability of groups when the sample is partitioned 
by AO. One might ask, "Is adjustment needed?" The an^'wers for boys are: 
Support (no), HES (yes), Singfac (yes), Nurt (no), Cont (yes), and Favlndx 
(yes). For girls the answers are: Support (no), HES (yes), Singfac (no), 
Nurt (no), Cont (no), and Favlndx (yes). The between-^se:< patterns differ 
almost a? often as they match'. 

Intermediate Variables 

Between the foregoing independent variables and the dependent vari- 
ables lies a group of indicators that may be thought of as intermediate. 
That is, they are dependent variables relative to the independent vari- 
ables and simultaneously are independent variables relative to the child 
and school indicators, which are dependent variables relative to the 
intermediate indicators. The intermediate variables all come from the 
School-Family Relations Interviews completed five years following the 
main followup study. These are ParAtnd, Contact, Intlnvl, AcadSat, and 
Expects. One additional school-family variable, ChGrade, has been 
assigned to the dependent variable group, as earlier discussed in Chapter 
IV, Their relation to AO will be considered next, with ChGrade being 
included in a later section with the ether school and child variables. 



AO 



ParAtnd 



Boy s 
SES 



1,81 
1,81 



5.29 
15.58 



.0240 
.0002 



Hi 3.08/Lo 2.27 



Girls 
SES 



1,80 
1,80 



9.22 
11.21 



.0032 
.0012 



Hi 2.96/Lo 1.92 
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Contact 



Boys 
SES 

Girls 
SES 

Intlnvl 



1,81 



6.38 



.0136 
ns 

ns 
ns 



Hi 2.91/Lo 2.20 



SES 

Girls 
SES 

AcadSat 

Boys 
SES 

Girls 
SES 

Expec ts 

Boys 
SES 

Girls 

SES 



1,81 

1,80 
1,80 



1,80 



1,81 
1,80 



12.37 

6.98 
9.32 



8.65 



12.86 
7.23 



ns 

.0007 

.0099 
.0027 



ns 

ns 

.0OA3 
ns 



ns 

.0006 

.0087 
ns 



Hi 2.18/Lo 1.77 



Hi 2.71/Lo 2.15 



Hi 5.82/Lo 4.30 



Among the intermediate variables, AO's influence pattern is quite 
different for boys and girls. For boys, ParAtnd and Contact are influ- 
enced by AO; for girls, the influence extends to ParAtnd, Intlnvl, 
AcadSat, and Expects. Thus, the data for girls show a fairly pervasive 
pattern of AO influence upon the later involvements that parents had with 
schools and a more limited pattern for boys. The pattern of SES relations 
with these intermediate variables is more similar for the two sexes: both 
data sets reveal the influence of SES on ParAtnd and Intlnvl and no influ- 
ence on either Contact or AcadSat. Erpects, however, is sex-linked for 
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SES just as for AO, with boys' parents being influenced by SES and not by 
AO and girls' parents influenced by AO and not by SES. For Expects, the 
patterns of the two sexes are , thus , mirror images of one another. 
Another interesting finding is that every one of the significant rela- 
tions tabled above between AO and the school-f ^^.iiily interview variables 
increases in significance — most increasing substantially, while none of 
the nonsignificant relations rises markedly in importance — when SES is 
removed as a cov«.riate. 

The higher variance linkages between the school-family variables and 
the combination of AO and T^-S as predictors appear for ParAtnd (boys 
23.1%; girls Ib.hX) and Intlnvl (boys \1 Al\ girls 21.6;;). In only two 
other equations did the R~ exceed 10/.' of the variance: Expects (boys 
14.7%) and AcadSat (girls lO.A/S). Contact is less accounted for by AO 
plus SES than are the other variables of this group, indicating that the 
influences on parent, contact with school personnel remain to be identi- 
fied. 

The analysis turns no\; to AO and the dependent variables: 



No significant variance in Attend is accounted for by AO ana SES 
for either sex. 

Achieve 



AO 



Attend 



Boys 
SES 



1,93 
1,93 



29.26 
8.A5 



.0001 
.O0A6 



Hi .UU2/ho -.AA5 



Girls 
SES 



1,91 
1,91 



A1.59 
9.26 



.OCUl 
.0031 



Hi .628/Lo -.318 
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Ability 



Boys 


1.9^ 


20.83 


.0001 


Hi .513/Lo -.114 


SES 


1,94 


8 .97 


. 0035 




Girls 


1.91 


24.44 


.0001 


Hi .543/^0 -.219 


SES 


1,91 


11.69 


.0009 




GPA 










Boys 


1,92 


29.35 


.0001 


Hi 4.20/Lo 3.51 


SES 


1 ,92 


O £.0 

0 • 69 


A A / 1 

• 0041 




Girls 


1 ,89 


41 . 64 


AAA \ 

• 000 i 


Hi H •'1-4 / LO J • / Z 


SES 


1,89 


4.58 


.0350 




ChGrade 










Beys 


1,81 


8.21 


• UU J J 


Ui 5 . 6^^ /I o 4 . S7 

111. ^ • \J ^ 1 Lj\J ^ m J I 


SES 


1,81 


4.74 


.0324 




Girls 


1,80 


22.72 


.0001 


Hi 6.53/Lo 4.82 


SES 






ns 




For all 


of the foregoin 


g school 


indicators , 


data for both buys and 


girls agree 


that AO strongly predicts 


favorable 


functioning even after 



SES has been fully taken into account. Further, even after SES*s effect 

has been removed from AO, AO still accounts for more variance than SES 

for all dependent variables. It is also noted that the solutions for 
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girls are associated with larger R than for boys: Achieve (boys .331; 
girls .416); Ability (boys .286; girls .343); GPA (boys .334; girls .387); 
and ChGrade (boys .159; girls .273). The tabled means clearly delineate 
AO's effects, and nowhere more clearly than for Achieve and Ability. For 
all four means computed, the Hi AO group's means are about one-half a 
standard deviation above the national norms and all of the Lo AO group's 
means are below national norms (i.e., minus score means are character- 
istic). 
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Other dependent variables reflect more AO effects: 



AO 



AcadOcc 








Boys 






ns 


SES 


1,89 


7.1A 


.0090 


Girls 


1,86 


A. 31 


.0409 Hi -10.87/Lo -9.3? 


SES 






ns 


Deleting SE 


S in the AcadOcc 


analys is 


raises the significance level for 


girls only 


(6.17/.OU9). It 


is most 


interesting to observe that the 



pattern of sex differences for AcadOcc matches that for Expects in the 
school-family parent measure. 

AO 



1,85 9.35 .0030 Hi -53.67/Lo -30.65 

ns 

Girls 1,81 .0340 Hi -29.21/Lo -10.16 

SES ns 

Only the girls' result changes v*hen SES is omitted from the analysis 
(6.33/.0138). 

AO 



1,92 10.63 .0016 Hi .733/Lo 3.890 

ns 

U3 



SlfConc 



Boys 
SES 



PDisorg 




SES 



I'j7 



Girls 1,90 14.89 .0002 Hi -.u71/Lo 2.0oi 

SES ns 



Neither boys* nor girls* results change much when SES is omitted. 
FDisorg's range in this sanple is, for boys (-2.000 to 20.000) and for 
girls (-2.000 to 15.000), where a high valine indicates more disorgani-- 
zation and a negative value suggests super efficiency. 

AO 



Depress 



Boys 1,92 15.72 ,0001 Hi -1.093/Lo 1.224 

SES ns 

Girls 1,90 U.62 .0002 Hi - VLo .922 

SES 1,90 10.05 .0021 



The significance levels raise for boys and especially for girls relative 
to AO when SES is omitted. What is further instructive here is that 
Depress is unaffected by SES for boys, but powerfully affected by SES for 
girls. AO effects are even greater, however, for both sexes. 

AO 



Dependt 



Boys ns 
SES ns 

Girls 1,90 7.07 .0093 Hi .059/Lo .125 

SES ns 
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Self-effacing dependency is unaffected by AO plus SES for boys; girls* 
Dependt is affected by AO but not SES. 
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AO 



Conform 



Boys 
SES 



1,92 



7.47 



.0075 



Hi .238/Lo .154 



ns 



Girls 

SES 



1,90 



6.95 



ns 



.0099 



Hi .258/Lo .175 



Conventional conforming behavior is generally viewed positively in school. 
This behavior pattern appears at increased levels in both boys and girls 
whose parents have a higher AO, and the level of Conform is unaffected by 



Few relations are detectable in the task scores of the effects of 
AO or SES. There are so few of these, in fact, that they must be 
considered statistically chance events. 



Support was noted in earlier discussion to resemble in several 
respects the AO variable. Questions were raised at that time about how 
well it might serve as a substitute for AO. This theme will be reviewed 
in the present discussion. 

When the sample was partitioned into Hi and Lo AO, AO (boys) 
predicted Support only with SES removed (5. 39/. 0224) , with this dropping 
to a nonsignificant level with SES included. AO strongly predicted 



SES. 



AO 



Tasks 1-13 



Parental Support of Learning 
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Support for girls (21. 00/. 0001) irrespective of the presence of SLS. The 
reverse of this operation involves dividing the samples into Hi and Lo 
Support. In this analysis Support strongly accounts for AO. Further, 
SES accounts for a significant amount of the AO variance when the samples 
are divided in this way: 

Support 



AO 



Boys 


1.97 


14.49 


.0002 


Hi 


74.42/Lo 


65.97 


SES 


1,97 


8.06 


.0055 








Girls 


1.95 


20.68 


.0001 


Hi 


76.16/Lo 


65.35 


SES 


1.95 


13.11 


.0005 









Substantial amounts of variance are accounted for by the conbination of 

2 

Support and SES (boys .201; girls .256) when judged from the R for AO. 
The probability level for Support's effect on boys increases slightly with 
SES removed (16 . 38/ . 0001 ) . 

Comparing the two sets of figures suggests chat Support better 

2 

predicts AO than AO predicts Support. Tnis is also reflected in the R 
findings for AO as predictor (boys .072; girls .190), with SES included. 
Variance figures were higher for both sexes predicting from Support than 
predicting from AO. The bi-directional disparity is not simply due to 
SES-to-dependent variable differences. Consequently, the two variables 
cannot be viewed as simply interchangeable. 

AO turns out to be superior in accounting for variance of the other 
parent/family variables, except as follows: 
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Support 



1,98 8.99 .003A Hi 39.38/Lo 36.29 

1,98 ns 

1,96 11.06 .0013 Hi 37.A9/LO 34.10 

ns 

Favlndx 



Boys 






ns 




SES 


1,98 


14.72 


.0002 




Girls 


1,96 


4.68 


.0330 


Hi 2,;5/Lo 2.34 


SES 


1,96 


12.28 


.0007 





In the case of Nurt, substantial prediction is achieved by Support for 
both sexes. For Favlndx the prediction is almost identical for the SES 
component when sorted either by AO or Support. What changes is that 
Support better predicts girls' Favlndx. The inference about predictions 
of Cont, HES, and Singfac from AO versus Support are indirect, since 
these particular runs were not completed using Support as the independent 
variable. While exact estimates are unavailable, the correlational 
evidence does not suggest that Support would be superior. 

Among the school-family interview data, AO relates more strongly to 
all than does Support, except for Intlnvl: 

Support 



Nurt 

Boys 
SES 

Girls 
SES 



Intlnvl 



floys 
SES 



1,83 
1,83 



5.62 
14.84 



.0201 
.000'^ 



Hi 2.27/Lo 1.94 
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Girls 
SES 



1,83 
1,83 



5.00 
16.36 



.0281 
.0001 



Hi 2.14/Lo Kftl 



The prediction from Support changes slightly for boys with SES removed 
(6. 87/. 0104). 

For the school variables Achieve, Ability, GPA, and ChGrade, AO 
consistently outperforms Support as a predictor. No further analyses 
need be presented regarding these. Attend is not predicted hy either 
Support or AO. 

As was true for AO, Support does not effectively predict Tasks 1-13, 
with the overall results at chance levels. AO is markedly superior to 
Support, however, for predicting the remaining child variables from the 
Checklist and self-report. Taking all dependent variables into account, 
AO outperforms Support. 



The form of the generativity used in the analyses of this section 
differs slightly from the remaining ones in this chapter in not being 
based on a median split. The dichotomized version of Singfac was instead 
divided rationally at the 0 point that divides plus and minus scores. 
The 119 cases having minus scores were identified as of Hi generativity 
and the 89 cases with plus scores as of Lo generativity. Since Singfac 
was derived by totally different operations from AO and Support, it is 
presented here in its entirety. The code name for this dichotomized 
version of Singfac is Facode . 



Parental Generativity 
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Facode 



AO 



Boys 
SES 

Girls 
SES 



1,95 

1,91 
1,91 



Cont 



Not available 
Support 



Not available 



HES 



Boys 
SES 

Girls 
SES 



1,96 
1,92 



Nurt 



7.A2 

5.15 
A. 97 



17.15 



7.32 



All findings are ns for both sexes 
Favlndx 



Boys 
SES 

Girls 
SES 



1,96 
1,92 



10.75 



7.83 



ns 

.0077 

.0257 
.0283 



ns 

.0001 
ns 

.0081 



ns 

.0015 
ns 

.0062 



Hi 73.31/Lo 67.28 



When SES is removed, AO's contribution rises for girls (7 . 16/ .0088) ; HES' 
increases for boys (9.98/ .002 1) ; and Favlndx' 8 rises for both sexes (boys 
7. 62/. 0069; girls A.21/.0A30). Due to the SES-HES linkage, it is not 
possible to determine the most appropriate adjustment for HES. Since 
Favlndx is also a demographic variable that may compete with SES for 
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variance, again it is not possible to state how much adjustment is 
warranted. In any event, Facode (Singfac) appears not to co^npece with AO 
but, instead, to represent a potential separate predictor of the dependent 
variables, which will next be considered. 

Facode 



ParAtnd 



Boys 
SES 

Girls 
SES 

Contact 



1,82 
1,81 



1A.78 



15.23 



All findinss are ns for both sexes 
Intlnvl 



Boys 
SES 

Girl 



1,82 
1,82 



1,81 



A. 18 
10.37 



12.79 



ns 

.0002 
ns 

.0002 



SES 
AcadSat 

All findings are ns for both sexes 
Expect 

Boys 

SES 1,82 11. 2A 

Girls All findings are ns for girls 



.OAAl 
.0018 

ns 

.0006 



ns 

.0012 



Hi 2.2A/LO 1.93 



ERLC 



Probabilities change in the tabled analyses in two instances for boys 
with SES removed: ParAtnd (5. 37/. 0230) and Intlnvl (9 .AA/ .0029) . In 
general, the relationships here are present lor SES and not for Facode. 
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Thus, Facode is weak for prediction of parent beliaviors as sampled by ih*- 
school-family interview. Child variables are next reviewed. 

Facode 



Attend 

All findings are ns for both sexes 
Achieve 

Boys ns 
SES 1,94 12.46 .0006 

Girls ns 
SCS 1,92 16.15 .0001 

Ability 



Boys ns 

SES 1,95 9.56 .0026 

Girls ns 

SES 1,92 17.62 .0001 

GPA 



Boys ns 

SES 1,93 9.93 .0022 

Girls ns 

SES 1,90 9.55 .0027 

ChGrade 

Boys ns 

SES 1,82 5.02 .0278 

Girls ns 

SES 1,81 4.51 .0367 



Findings that would change if SES were removed are Achieve (girls 

5. 05/. 0270); Ability (boys 7. 06/. 0093; girls 5. 39/. 0225); and GPA (girls 

3. 97/. 0494). It is notable that Facode does rot contribute to any of 
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these school variables except with SKS in the equations. Facode v^/ould 
thus appear to offer little to AO in a multiple prediction sense. 

Facode 



AcadOcc 

Boys ns 
SES 1,82 5.02 .0278 

Girls All findings are ns for d>irls 

SlfConc 

All findings are ns for both sexes 
Depress 



Boys 1,93 .0399 
SES ns 

Girls ns 

SES 1,91 13.82 .0003 



PDisorg 

All findings are ns for both sexes 
Dependt 

All findings are ns for both sexes 
Conform 

All findings are ns for both sexes 
Tasks 1-13 

All findings are essentially ns for both sexes 

Considering all of the foregoing findings, Facode (Singfac) is a 
relatively weak predictor of the dependent variables, giving up most of 
its variance when SES is present in the equations. It appears likely 
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that in prediction equations containing AO and SES, this version of the 
generativity variable will add little to the understanding of these 
dependent measures. 

Parental Nurturance/Af fection 

Nurt is from the Direct Parent Interview as is AO, but represents an 
apparently quite different aspect of parent behavioral tendencies. It is 
considered next. 

Nurt 



Boys 1,97 10.92 .0013 Hi 73.75/Lo 66.16 

SES 1,97 5.54 ,0206 

Girls ns 

SES 1,95 10.65 .0015 



The relationship between Nurt and AO rises with SES removed for boys 
( 15. 02/. 0002) but not for girls. Variance in AO attributable to Nurt 
plus SES is: boys (17.5%); girls (11.5%). Nurt is sufficiently indepen- 
dent of AO possibly to serve along with it as a co-predictor of the 
dependent variables in the study. Its relations with the other indepen- 
dent variables will be examined first, however, before looking at Nurt's 
value as a predictor of the dependent variables. 
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Nurt 



Cont 



Boys ns 
SES 1,98 5.95 .0166 

Girls All findings are ns for girls 



This is an especially important negative finding that remains unchanged 
whether SES is removed or included. One widely published model of child- 
rearing behavior (Schaefer, 1971) anticipates that Nurt aid Cont will be 
orthogonal or independent — and thus they appear to be. 

Kurt 



HES 

This set of analyses was not run due to SES-HES linkage 
Support 

Boys 1,98 10.21 .0019 Hi 8.62/Lo 7.52 

SES ns 

Girls 1,96 4.16 .0441 Hi 7.64/Lo 6.86 

SES ns 

Singf ac 



ns 



Boys 

SES 1,98 18.90 .0001 

Girls ns 

SES 1,96 4.74 .0320 

Favlndx 

Boys ns 

SES 1,98 13.11 .0005 

Girls 1,96 8.49 .0044 Hi 2.47/Lo 2.32 

SES 1,96 14.45 .0003 

erIc 
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The boys' probability for Support changes with SES removed ( 12. 53/ .0006) . 
Singfac remains unchanged when SES is removed. Singfac and Nurt are 
clearly unrelated when SES is included as a covariate. This finding is 
congruent with separate correlationdl analyses for boys and girls repre- 
senting experimental and control cases combined. The boys' results for 
Favlndx become significant when SES is removed ( 5. 00/ . 0276) . Thus, while 
the girls' results for Favlndx are directly interpretable , it is less 
clear how to call the shift of the boys' probabili;:y level because of the 
inherent relation between Favlndx and SES as demographic factors. 

The overall relations between Nurt and the other independent vari- 
ables are encouragingly modest. This finding suggests that Nurt may be 
capable of contributing independently to efforts at multivariate predic- 
tion. With this in mind, Nurc's status as predictor of dependent 
variables will be studied. 



Nurt 



ParAtnd 










Boys 


1,83 


13.72 


.0004 


Hi 3.29/Lo 2.06 


SES 


1,83 


15.80 


.0001 




Girls 






ns 




SES 


1,83 


18.73 


.0001 





Substantial variance in ParAtnd is associated with these predictors (boys 
29.8%; girls 18.7%). If SES is removed, the boys' probability changes 
(19. 36/. 0001). 
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Nurt 



Contact 

All findings are ns for both sexes 
Intlnvl 



Boys 1,83 5.32 .0236 Hi 2.2/. ^o 1.94 

SES 1,83 12.84 .0006 

Girls ns 

SES 1,83 14.94 .0002 



For boys the relation of Nurt and Intlnvl rises to 8.52 (.0045) with SES 
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removed. Girls remain unchanged with SES removed. The computed 
variance between the combination of SES and Kurt as predictors of Intlnvl 
is as folloi^^s: boys 20.5%, girls 15.3%, with girls due to SES only. 



Nurt 



AcadSat 












Boys 




1,83 


7.24 


.0086 


Hi 2.28/Lo 1.71 


SES 








ns 




Girls 


All 


findings 


are ns for girls 






Expects 












Boys 








ns 




SES 




1,83 


15.19 


.0002 




Girls 


All 


findings 


are ns for girls 







It is evident across these school-family interview variables that Nurt for 
girls is unimportant, while SES significantly predicts the behavior of 
their parents in areas of home-^echool behavior. On the other hand, for 
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boys both Nurt and SES work togetlier to influence home-sciiool relations 
of these parents. School variables are reviewed next. 

Nurt 



Attend 

All findings are ns for both sexes 
Achieve 



Boys ns 

SES 1,96 11.26 .0011 

Girl? ns 

SES 1,94 18.28 .0001 

Abili^ -y 

Boys 1,97 6.03 .0159 Hi .375/Lo .025 

SES 1,97 10.62 .0015 

Girls ns 

SES 1,96 24.15 .0001 



Prediction of boys* Ability from Nurt rises when SES is removed (9.81/ 
.0023). Girls* prediction from Nurt does not change. 

Nurt 

GPA 



Boys 1,95 4.19 .0435 Hi 3.98/Lo 3.69 

SES 1,95 10.49 .0017 

Girls ns 

SES 1,94 15.57 .0002 



Prediction of boys' GPA from Nurt increases with SES removed (6.87/ .0102) . 
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Nurt 



ChGrade 



SES 

Girls 
SES 



1,83 
1,83 



1,83 



8.03 
4.18 



5.77 



.0058 
.0040 

ns 

.0185 



Hi 5.57/Lo 4.54 



The pattern for the school variables reseribles that for the school-f ani ly 
data: SES is the principal deterininant for girls, but both Nurt and SES 
together influence boys' school functioning. Again on ChGrade, the boys' 
probability level increases when SES is removed ( 10.26/ . 0019 ) ; thus, 
inclusion of SES in the prediction provides a more realistic estimate for 
boys of the contribution of Nurt to r.heir school functioning, u'hat has 
been said of SES ' s contribution here may equally be said of HES — some- 
thing that will be considered later. A final set of dependent variables 
must first be analyzed. 

Nurt 



AcadOcc 



Boys 
SES 



1,92 7.07 
Girls All findings are ns for girls 
SI f Cone 

Boys All findings are ns for boys 
Girls 



ns 

.0092 



SES 



1,86 
1,86 



8.81 
5.70 



.0039 
.0192 



Hi -32.36/Lo -8.53 
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Depress 



Boys ns 

SES 1,95 4.53 .0358 

Girls ns 

SES 1,95 18.54 .0001 



PDisorg 

Not available for boys or girls 
Dependt 

All findings are ns for both sexes 
Conform 

Boys ns 
SES 1,95 4.45 .0376 

Girls All findings are ns for girls 

Tastes 1-13 

All findings are essentially ns for all analyses 



Predictions from Nurt to these dependent variables contributed little 
beyond SES's contribution except for girls* SlfConc. 

Reviewing now the overall picture for Nurt suggests that it has some 
independence from AO and other independent variables of the study; it 
accounts for considfrable additional predictive efficiency relative to 
the dependent variables from the school^family interview and the school 
data» but only for boys; and it contributes little to the Checklist 
variables for either sex but does add measurably to the prediction of 
girls* SlfConc. Additional data will later be considered regarding the 
relations between t\. factor derived Checklist behavioral components and 
the combination of Nurt and Cont as predictors > in a later chapter* The 
inferential review turns next to Nurt's orthogonal complement, Cont, to 

determine whether it exerts influence on the dependent variables. 

o tor 
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Parental Control/Dominance 

Relations between Cont and the other independent variables can easily 
be summarized. Other than for SES effects, no reliable predictive rela- 
tions exisc between Cont and the independent variables. There is a single 
exception to this: 



Cont 



S ingf ac 










Boys 






ns 




SES 


1,98 


1 3.18 


.0001 




Girls 


1,96 


4.32 


.0404 


Hi 1794.35/Lo -1896.71 


SES 






ns 





With SES removed, significance levels rise for both groups (boys A.A9/ 
•0367; girls 5.16/.025A). It is noted from the means above that Hi Cont 
is associated with lower generativity among the parents of girls. 

Cont fails to predict any of the school-family relations variables 
except when SES is removed; SES, however, contributes heavily to predic- 
tion of ParAtnd and Intlnvl for both sexes and to Expects for boys only. 
Similarly, Cont fails to predict any of the school variables, unless SES 
is removed. There is one exception to this: 

Cont 



CPA 

Boys ns 
SES 1,95 12.95 .0005 
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Girls 
SDS 



1,94 
1,94 



4.19 
14.43 



.0434 
.0003 



Hi 3.94/Lo 4.20 



The girls' finding for Cont increases in significance when SES is not 
included (5. 77/ . 0187) . Lower Cont is associated with higher GPA for 
girls. 

Cont does not reliably predict any of the remaining dependent child 
measures • 

Overall, it must be concluded that Cont is not an effective 
predictor of the dependent variables, with only one minor exception 
(GPA). It may, nevertheless, be of value to examine the contribution of 
Cont in conjunction with Nurt and to inspect their possible interactions. 
More of this will be described later. 



The final independent variable in this chapter to be evaluated is 
HES. As has been repeatedly stated, it and SES measure much common 
territory, making it difficult to extricate the variance of the one fron 
the other. The approach taken here, therefore, is simply one of asking 
whether a knowledge of HES adds anything to the prediction of the depen- 
dent measures that would not be available from SES alone* Relations to 
the other independent variables are, however, presented first and are, 
informative. 



Home Environment Scale 
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AO 



Boys 
SES 

Girls 
SES 



1,95 
1,91 



6.53 



9.A1 



.0122 
ns 

.0028 
ns 



Hi 73.A5/LO 67.13 
Hi 7A.72/LO 66.68 



Although SES is ns for both groups, its probability is less than .10 in 
both cases, causing considerable rise in predictive efficiently if SES is 
removed (boys 11. 48/. 0010; girls 13. 65/. 0004) . It is evident here that 
SES does not as strongly relate to AO as does HES, even when the effect 
of SES is first assigned before considering that of HES. 

Next, it is noted that the relations between HES and three indepen- 
dent variables are unavailable: Support, Cont , and Singfac, so no 
further comment can be made regarding them. 

HES 



Nurt 



Boys 1,96 8.52 .0044 Hi 39.53/Lo 36.30 

SES ns 

Girls All findings are ns for girls 



If SES is removed, the predictive relation of HES to Nurt rises (11.58/ 
•0010). 

The findings for Favlndx are the most interesting, because these 
analyses look simultaneously at the three home/family environment 

variables: 
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HES 



Favlndx 










Bo^jTs 






ns 




SES 


1,96 


9.56 


.0026 




Girls 


1,92 


4.16 


.0442 


Hi 2.46/Lo 2.35 


SES 


1,92 


6.15 


.0149 





Significance of predictions from HES to Favlndx increases when SES is 
excluded (boys 9. 57/. 0026; girls 7. 42/. 0077). More favorable Favlndx is 
found with higher HES for girls and for both sexes witli SES removed. SES 
cannot by itself adequately account for Favlndx, an entirely new demo- 
graphic index, without the help of HES. Therefore, HES, as a functional 
indicator of the favorability of the home environment, is seen as funda- 
mentally or inherently related to these demographic indexes and not merely 
incidentally or empirically related in a correlational sense. Moreover, 
HES alone predicts Favlndx as well as (boys* p = .0026) or better than 
SES (girls' p = .0077). The contribution of HES to the prediction of the 
dependent variables can now be analyzed. 



HES 



ParAtnd 








Boys 






ns 


SES 


1,82 


14.08 


.0003 


Girls 






ns 


SES 


1,81 


13.24 


.0005 
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The HES findings rise with SES removed: boys (5. 33/. 0233) and girls 
(5. 79/. 0184). SES alone could predict ParAtnd. 

HES 



Contact 

All findings are ns for both sexes 
Intlnvl 



ns 

1,82 10.72 .0C16 

Girls 1,81 10.17 .0020 Hi 2,20/Lo 1.73 

SES 1,81 9.66 .0026 



Significance levels rise for predicion from HES with SES removed: boys 
(5. 37/. 0230) and girls (15. 31/. 0002) . SES alone cannot capture the vari- 
ance for girls. 

HES 



AcadSat 

All findings are ns for both sexes 
Expects 

Boys ns 
SES 1,82 17.66 .0001 

Girls All findings are ns for girls 



To sum up the findings for these school-family variables, SES could 

substitute for HES except in predicting Intlnvl, for which the contri- 

2 2 

bution of HES is invaluable (girls R .236; boys R .164). The 



^ school variables are now discussed. 
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HES 



Attend 

All findings are ns for both sexes 
Achieve 



Boys ns 

SES 1,9A 9.69 .0024 

Girls ns 

SES 1,92 14.04 .0003 

Ability 

Boys 1,95 4.34 .0400 Hi .362/Lo .044 

SES 1,95 8.12 .0054 

Girls ns 

SES 1,92 16.43 .0001 

GPA 

Boys ns 

SES 1,93 8.79 .0039 

Girls ns 

SES 1,90 9.48 .00^8 

ChGrade 

Boys ns 

SES 1,82 5.23 .0*^47 

Girls ns 

SES 1,81 4.02 .0484 



On Achieve, girls' significance level rises with SES removed (7.01/.0096)< 
Both groups change on Ability prediction with SES removed (boys 10.26/ 
.0019; girls 3. 98/. 0490). With SES removed, boys* GPA is affected by HES 
at an increased level (4. 14/ .0447) . What is, nevertheless, apparent is 
that these school variables could be nicely predicted from SES alone, 
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without the help of HES, except in the instance of boys* Ability, whica 
is more fully predicted with HES included. 

HES 



AcadOcc 

Boys ns 
SES 1,90 7.66 .0069 

Girls All findings are ns for girls 



Girls' AcadOcc is successfully predicted by HES when the nonsignificant 
SES is removed ( 1 ,87/5. 08/ .0267) . In this case, the inclusion of SES as 
covariate actually obscures the relationship between HES and AcadOcc. 

HES 



SI f Cone 

All findings are ns 
Depress 

Boys 

SES 1,93 
Girls 

SES 1,91 
Dependt 

All findings are ns 
Conform 

Boys 

SES 1,93 
Girls All findings 



for this variable 



ns 

A. 48 .0370 
ns 

12.70 .0006 



for this variable 



ns 

4.08 .0463 
are ns for girls 
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Tasks 1-13 

All findings are essentially ns for both sexes 



HES is properly related to the other independent variables in the 
sense of not greatly overlapping with them. It does, nevertheless, 
greatly overlap SES and Favlndx. HES adds to the prediction of school- 
family variables in the instance of Intlnvl for girls, appearing in this 
example to be more important than SES. Among the school variables, it 
adds to the prediCiion of Ability for boys, but is otherwise conveying no 
quantitative information not otherwise available from SES. HES is needed 
in the prediction of AcadOcc for girls but does not help for boys. It 
does not materially assist in the prediction of the remaining child depen- 
dent variables beyond what would be possible on the basis of SES alone. 



With the evidence now displayed for the independent variables indi- 
vidually, it is possible to arrive at some assessment of the various 
measures employed in relation to one another. Without question, as a 
predictor of the dependent variables considered here, AO has high utility 
and by far outperforms all other independent variables. Support and Nurt 
are of secondary importance as predictors, both being about equal. Facode 
(Singfac), HES, and Cont contribute only a few predictions each that are 
not as well accounted for by SES alone. At least one prediction each 
from Facode and HES, nevertheless, may be of special value because they 
are not well represented relative to particular dependent variables by 
any other independent variable. 



Conclusions for Independent Variables 
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The predictive results covered in this chapter, including some for 
Support that were not directly stated because they appeared redundant of 
AO, are summarized below by dependent variable. Following each listed 
dependent variable are listed its best predictors for each sex, together 
with the associated probability level rounded to its nearest significant 
integer, which may appear in the second, third, or fourth position 
following its decimal. All results listed below are from the AKOVA runs 
that include the covariate bES. It is acknowledged that this method of 
inclusion undoubtedly causes HE^ to underperform as a predictor, but this 
is unavoidable. 

Summary of Predictors 



ParAtnd 



Contact 



Intlnvl 



Boys .Murt (.0004), AO (.02) 

Girls AO (.003), Support (.006) 

Boys AO (.01) 

Girls None 

Boys Supprt (.02), Nurt (.02), Facode (.04) 

Girls KES (.002), AO (.01), Support (.03) 



AcadSat 



Boys 
Girls 



Nurt (.009) 
AO (.004) 



Expects 



Boys 
Girls 



None 

AO (.009) 



Attend 



Achieve 



Ability 



GPA 



Boys None 

Girls None 

Boys AO (.0001)1 

Girls AO (.0001), Support (.001) 

Boys AO (.0001), Nurt (.02), HES (.04) 

Girls AO (.0001), Support (.02) 

Boys AO (.0001), Nurt (.04) 

Girls AO (.0001), Support (.02), Cont (.04) 
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ChGrade 



Boys AO (.005), Nurt (.006) 

Girls AO (.0001) 



AcadOcc 
SlfConc 
PDisorg 
Depress 
Dependt 
Conform 



Boys None 

Girls AO (.04), HES (about .03— -see earlier text) 

Boys AO (.003) 

Girls Nurt (.004), Support (.02), AO (.03) 

Boys AO (.002)2 

Girls AO (.0002)2 

Boys AO (.0001), Facode (.04) 

Girls AO (.0002), Support (.03) 

Boys None 

Girls AO (.009) 

Boys AO (.008) 

Girls AO (.01) 



TasKs 1-13 



Boys 
Girls 



None 
None 



^Probabilities shown as .0001 typically are rruch less than this and 
though not so designated should usually be read "less than.** 

2By computer oversight, PDisorg was not computed for Support, HES, 
Nurt, or Cont. These may, in fact, contribute to prediction. 



In the foregoing Summary of Predictors, all predictors are displayed 
in rank order of importance (probability) from left -o right. If the 
Task 1 - Task 13 entry in the Summary is treated as a single entry, there 
are 17 statements each for boys and girlr regarding what most effectively 
predicts the dependent variables. For '-oys, in nine instances AO is the 
selected best prfeuictor; Nurt has this distinction two times; and Support 
one tin? Five of the 17 analyses reviewed contained no satisfactory 
predictor for boys. For girls, AO was the selected predictor 12 times, 
Nurt one time, and HES one time. No predictor was identified three times 
for girls. 
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The Summary of Predictors can be used in other ways. It shows that 
Attend and Tasks 1-13 simply were not accounted for by the independent 
variables at banc, nor did SES reliably predict these. It also shows 
that different predictors are effective in accounting for the same vari- 
ables as a function of sex of child. Examples of this include ParAtnd, 
Intlnvl, and AcadSat — in fact sex differences appear for all of the 
school-family variables. By contrast, AO is the first order predictor 
for both boys and girls for the major school variables. ChGrade fits 
into this pattern, further supporting the decision treat it as a child 
indicator. The Direct Child Interview variables AcadOcc and SlfConc do 
not fit this pattern. Finally, it appears that AO is the most pronisin: 
predictor relative to the School Behavior Checklist derivatives. 

The careful reader may by this time have wondered what happened to 
Favlndx as an independent variable. Surely it has not been examined in 
its own series of ANOVA's in the manner of the other xndependent vari- 
ables. Moreover, it is basically unanticipated in either the research or 
theoretical literatures. By way of contrast, the remaining independent 
vari Mes represent e«?tablished constructs; they are relatively unidimen- 
sional or cohesive internally; and they derive from rich literatures, 
even though in one instance (i.e., Singfac) the construct has not previ- 
ouely been operationally defined as a psychometric entity. For these 
reasons, Favlndx is better treated as a variable for further study and 
development. What makes sense for such a new construct is to examine, as 
was done in this chapter, how it relates to the other independent vari- 
ables and especially to those which fall into the same general domain 
such as SES and HES. It was also studied in Chapter IV correlationally 
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to help begin defining its construct boundaries. This is enough to ask 
of it for now. 

The Summary of Predictors, of course, cannot establish the indepen- 
dence of the suggested predictors listed for each dependent variable, nor 
does it indicate their pc^ ible overlap. Such inferences must be estab- 
lished empirically in analyses that bring these variables together into 
prediction equations. Some of this is attempted later in this report. 
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VI. NURTURANCE AND CONTROL 



The present chapter moves through a very familiar theoretical 
terrain. It considers the confluence of nurturance or affection with 
con^'rol or dominance. The interrelations of these have been hypothesized 
to be oithogonal to one another with Schaefer's (1971) dimens ional ized 
model of the parenting or child-rearing function. In Chapter V of this 
report, evidence was presented that the variables Nurt and Cont are in 
fact orthogonal to one another. Schaefer views control as one pole of a 
dimension that has as its opposite pole, autonomy. Affection or love is 
one pole of another bipolar dimension that has hostility as its second 
pole. This conf 'gurational model has been studied in a number of manners 
(Schaefer, 1971) and underlies the widely used Parent Attitude Research 
Inventory (PARI) developed by Schaefer and others. 

Study Design 

The r:L*esent study expands on the design of Chapter V, moving to a 
two-factor c nalysis of variance with SES as covariate. The factors are 
Cont and Nurt. Again, as in Chapter V, these are divided at the median 
and analyzed separately for boys and girls. Thus, although the sex 
effect is not examined per se, it is included in the design. The result 
is a series of analyses of major variables from the HOPE followup study 
that consider simultaneously four variables (Nurt, Cont, SES, Sex) and 
the interaction of two of them (Nurt X Cont). By the time the present 
analyses were carried out, the final School Behavior Checklist variables 
were available and are accordingly used. 
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The methods of presentation that were followed in Chapter V will 
also be used here. The specific rationale for this approach to reporting 
will be found there as well. A difference between the two presentations 
is that the tabular displays are now expanded to include the additional 
factor and the interaction term. Analyses for boys and girls will be 
treated separately in order to achieve greater clarity of presentation. 
Further, the similarities and differences between the results for the 
sexes will be the subject of scrutiny. 

It might at first seem that the main effects and SES effects reported 
for Nurt and Cont in Chapter V would apply here, albeit in the context of 
more abbreviated designs having one fewer main effect (i.e., less either 
Nurt or Cont) and excluding the interaction term (Nurt X Cont). While 
this may seem to be the ca«;e, in reality it is not. What is now different 
is that the inclusion in the analyses of a second main effect and an 
interaction term changes everything. Now, the /ariance pool on the 
dependent variable is repartitionod. For this reason, direct compara- 
bility cannot be expected between the results reported in Chapter V for 
Nurt, Cont, and SES and those that appear in this chapter. It is, 
accordingly, necessary in Chapter VI to report anew all effects. Like- 
vise, variances accounted for on the dependent variables can be expected 
to change as a result of anfily^es performed from the two different 
perspectives, requiring that they be rt-reported. Finally, a new set of 
Checklist factors of behavior observed in school are reported here* This 
all means the chapter is no rehash of Chapter V. Instead, it is a n^aw 
look. 
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Nurt X Cont-Bovs 



HES 



Cont 
N X C 
SES 



Favlndx 



Nurt 
Cont 

N y 

SF 



1,94 
1,94 



1,94 



19.84 



17.40 



12.51 



.0001 

ns 

ns 

.0001 



ns 
ns 
ns 

.0006 



Hi 4.70/Lo 4.16 



r2 .352 



,152 



Nurt X Cont-Girls 



HES 



Kurt 
Cont 
N X C 
SES 



Favlndx 



Nurt 
Cont 
N X C 
SES 



1,90 

1,90 
1,90 



8.63 



7.77 



11.50 



ns 
ns 
ns 

.0042 



.0065 

ns 

ns 

.0010 



r2 .099 



Hi 2.48/Lo 2.33 



r2 .163 



The foregoing are the only independent variables included in this 
series of analyses* Their inclusion allows examination of the extent' to 
which SES adequately accounts for the home or family environment within 
which Nurt- and Cont-related parent behaviors occur. The present findings 
come off mixed; SES satisfactorily covers the variance of home environment 
for boys relative to Favlndx but not to SES; SES accounts among girls for 
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the contribution of HES but not of Favlndx, In the two instances that 
SES does not fully cover the home environment variance, the independent 
variable Nurt is affected both times. Caution must, thus, be exercised 
in interpreting the ireaning of Nurt effects not to conclude that they ar 
totally ind'^^endent of general home environment. The same care must be 
exerted in conceptualization of N X C results. Cont main effects, on th 
other hand, appear to be independent of home environment as measured by 
either HES or Favlndx, while the effects of SES are adequately repre- 
sented in the analyses. 

Nurt X Cont-Boys 



ParAtnd 



Nurt 1,80 17.15 .0001 Hi 3.30/Lo 1.92 

Cont ns 

N X C ns 

SES 1,80 14.30 .0003 r2 .334 

Contact 

All findings are ns 
AcadSat 

Nurt 1,80 9.34 .0030 Hi 2.31/Lo 1.66 

Cont ns 

N X C ns 

SES ns r2 .121 

Expects 

Nurt ns 

Cont ns 

N X C ns 

SES 1,80 18.46 .0001 r2 .205 

Intlnvl 

Nurt 1,80 9.45 .0029 Hi 2.30/Lo 1.87 

Cont ns 
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N X C ns 

SES 1,80 15. OA .0002 .26A 



Inspection of the results for these school-family interview vari- 
ables reveals a substantial contribution of Nurt to ParAtnd and moderate 
contributions to AcadSat and Intlnvl. Neither Cont nor Nurt X Cont 
contributes reliably to any of these variables. Respectable amounts of 
variance are accounted for in ParAtnd, Intlnvl, and Expects. 

Nurt X Cont-Girls 



Par Atnd 



Nurt ns 
Cont ns 
N X C ns 

SES 1,79 16. 5A .0001 R- .196 



Contact 

All findings are ns 
AcadSat 

All findings are ns 
Expects 

All findings are ns 
Intlnvl 



Nurt ns 
Cent ns 
N X C ns 

SES 1,79 12.50 .0007 r2 .183 
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School-family variables for girls are all nonsignific.it for the 
main effects and the interaction term. Only SES reliably accounts for 
variance in two variables, ParAtnd and Intlnvl. These results contrast 
notably with those for hoys' families. The contrasts may be succinctly 
stated: the nurturance of boys* parents affects parents' attendance at 
school functions/events, satisfaction with their academic performance, 
and interest ano involvement in their school learning; whereas for girls, 
parents^ nurturance does not affect home-school relations as represented 
within the Nurt by Cont model of parenting. 

Analyses of the nurturance-control model are next reported for the 
child school variables. Tabled references to groups mean: (1) Hi Nurt- 
Hi Cont, (2) Hi Nurt-Low Cont, (3) Lo Nurt-Hi Cont, and (4) Lo Nurt-Lo 
Cont. Means for the main effects are presented directly to the right of 
the effect whenever possible; otherwise they are labeled as needed. 

Nurt X Cont-Boys 



Attend 



Nurt 
Cont 
N X C 
SES 



Achieve 



Nurt 
Cont 
N X C 
SES 



Ability 



Nurt 
Cont 
N X C 

SES 



1,90 



1,92 

1,93 
1,93 



5.86 



12.99 



5.52 



9*42 



ns 
ns 

• 0175 
ns 



ns 
ns 

ns 

.0005 



.0209 

ns 

.0028 



(1) 93.89 

(2) 96.09 

(3) 95.47 

(4) 94.19 r2 .083 



r2 .172 



Hi .355/Lo .009 



r2 .177 



GPA 



Nurt 1,91 5.77 .018A Hi 3.99/Lo 3.65 

Cont ns 
N X C ns 

SES 1,91 12.57 .0006 r2 .202 

ChGrade 

Nurt 1,80 9.93 .0023 Hi 5.61/Lo 

Cont ns 
N X C ns 

SES 1,80 6.15 .0152 r2 .195 



In addition to the contributions of SES to the school variables, 
Nurt adds significantly to the prediction of Ability, GPA, and ChGrade, 
with Hi Nurt being related to more favorable child outcomes. Cont by 
itself fails to add to the prediction of any of the school variables. 
Attend, which is not predicted by either Cont or Nurt, is predicted by 
their interaction. Planned comparisons suggest that group two (Hi Nurt- 
Lo Cont) is significantly higher than group one (Hi Nurt-Hi Cont). These 
findings contrast with those for girls, as shown below. 

Nurt X Control-Girls 



Attend 

All findings are ns 
Achieve 



Nurt ns 

Cont nF 

N X C ns 

SES 1,90 18.05 .0001 r2 .218 

Ability 

Nurt ns 

Cont ns 
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GPA 



N X C 
SES 



Nurt 
It 
N X C 
SES 



ChGrade 



Nurt 
Cont 
N X C 
SES 



1,90 



1,88 
1,88 



1,79 



20.28 



5,57 
10. A2 



5.00 



ns 

.0001 



ns 

.0205 
ns 

.0018 



ns 
ns 
ns 

• 0282 



r2 .2: 



Hi 3.93/Lo A,25 
r2 .178 



R-^ .116 



Girls' Ability and Achieve both relate more strongly to SES than do 
these scores for boys, while their scores for GPA and ChGrade are about 
comparably related to SES. Nurt fails to predict any of the girls' school 
variables, and the N X C interactions are all nonsignificant. In contrast 
with boys, Cont is important for girls' GPA, with Hi Cont predicting lower 
GPA. Although it does not attain statistical significance (p " .08), Cort 
(Hi .037/Lo .328) shows the same directional tendency, which was in fact a 
reliable difference before the addition of SES (4 .48/ .0370) . So for boys, 
Nurt matters more and for girls Cont is somewhac more important. 

Nurt X Cont-Boys 



Depress 



Nurt 
Cont 
N X C 
SES 



1.91 
1,91 



5.08 
3.95 



ns 

ns 

.0214 
.0498 



(1) .907 

(2) -.923 

(3) -.173 

(i) .852 r2 .115 
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Aggress 



Nurt ns (1) 12.39 HiC 37.47 

Cont 1,9A A. 32 .OAOA (2) 10.06 LoC 6.58 

N X C 1,94 3.96 .0494 (3) 62.55 

SES ns (4) 3.10 r2 .096 

ConAdpt 

Nurt (was 6. 12/. 0152; is 3. 75/. 0560) 
Cont ns 
N X C ns 

SES 1,94 5.62 .0198 r2 .122 



AnxDe p 

All findings are ns 
EeoDfns 

All findings are ns 
Disorg 

All findings are ns 
ShySrs 

All findings all ns 
BlntMnp 



Nurt ns 
Cont ns 
N X C ns 

SES 1,94 4.99 .0279 R- .057 



Restles 

All findings are ns 
ActPfns 

All findings are ns 
Agitate 

All findings are ns 
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Antisoc 



Nurt 
Cont 
N X C 
SES 



1,94 



4.57 



ns 

.0351 

ns 

ns 



Hi 7.64/Lo .56 



AcadOcc 



Nurt 
Cont 
N X C 
SES 



SlfConc 



1,88 



4.60 



ns 
ns 

ns 

.0348 



r2 



.114 



All findings are ns 



Nurt 



(was 4. 04/. 0475; is 3. 80/. 0545) 
(df 1,84 HiN -48.80/LoN -33.70) 



Nurt X Cont-Girls 



AnxDep 



ns 
ns 



Depress 

Nurt 
Cont 

N X C ns 

SES 1,89 13.72 .0004 r2 .145 

Aggress 

All findings are ns 
ConAdpt 

Nurt ns 
Cont ns 
N X C ns 
SES 1,90 4.41 .0385 r2 .059 



Nurt ns (1) 40.78 

Cont ns (2) 12.52 

N X C 1,90 5.85 .0176 (3) 14.02 

SES ns (4) 25.09 r2 .122 
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All findings are ns 
Disorg 

All findings are ns 
ShySrs 

All findings are ns 
BlntMnp 



Nurt ns (1) 27.23 

Cont ns (2) 8.16 

N X C 1,90 .0208 (3) 8,89 

SES ns (4) 28. 2A r2 .073 

Restles 

Nurt ns (1) 6.53 

Cont ns (2) 2.A8 

N X C 1,90 A. 80 .0311 (3) .01 

SES ns (4) 6.45 .063 



ActPfns 

All findings are ns 
Agitate 

4il findings are ns 
Ant isoc 

All findings are ns 
AcydOcc 

All findings are ns 
SlfConc 



Nurt 1,81 9.05 .0035 Hi -32.52/Lo -7.70 

Cont ns 
N X C ns 

SES 1,81 4.90 .0297 r2 .168 
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Concurrent review of the boys* and girls* findings shows that Depress 
is effected by SES for both and by N X C for boys only. Planned compari- 
sons show that mean 3^ (Lo Nurt-Hi Cont) for boys is reliably higher than 
all three of the other means, i.^., more aggressive. ConAdpt is affected 
by SES for both sexes. AnxDep is not predicted for boys but for girls is 
related to the interaction N X C. Mean 1 differs reliably from means 2 
and 2* That is, girls who experience parental Hi Nurt- *i Cont are more 
AnxDep than is either of the two groups that is high on only one factor 
and low on the other. EgoDfns, Disorg, and ShySrs a^-e not predicted by 
this model. SES is important to BlntMnp for boys; girls* BlntMnp scores 
are affected by the interaction of Nurt and Cont. While the interaction 
is significant, none of the means differs reliably from one another. 
Boys' Restles scores are not predicted by the model; girls* scores reveal 
a significant interaction, with no mean exceeding any other. The girls* 
pattern for both BlntMnp and Restles suggests that the extremes (Hi-Fi or 
Lo-Lo) result in higher dependent variable scores than do the mixtures 
(Hi-Lo or Lo-Hi). Agitate and ActDfnj are unaffected by the model. 
Girls* An*:isoc scores are unaffected; boys* scores are deleteriously 
affected by Cont. AcadOcc is unaffected by the model except that boys* 
scores are influenced by SES. Girls* SlfConc scores are affected 
'avorably by Nurt; the same is basically true for boys as well, but was 
obscured by an automatically used, distorting SES covariate (i.e., as 
evidenced by the nonsignificant finding for SES). SES is also important 
to SlfConc for girls within the model. 

If the finding for boys* SlfConc is included, there are nine reliable 
effects altogether (i.e., not counting SES effects) in this child behavior 
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section of data. For boys, two of these effects are N X C, tv7o are Cent, 
and one is Nurt; for girls N X C accounts for three effects, Cont for 
none, and Nurt for one. Thus, over one-half of the reliable non-SLS 
effects jn these child variables, within the Nurt X Cont niodel, result 
from the interaction of these variables (i.e., N X C accounts for five of 
nine findings). Cou, ng the N X C with the Cont effects, Cont enters 
into seven-ninths (around 78%) of the significant effects. This fact is 
in striking contrast to the low salience of the Cont in the univariate 
analyses of Chapter V. 

Finally, it is noted that the parenting model functions differently 
in relation to sex for all of the significant effects, excepting the two 
fairly positively depicted characteristics, Con/\dpt and SlfConc, for which 
the TTiodel relates similarly for both boys and girls. Relative to the 
problem behavior factors, as such, sex differences in the effects of he 
Nurt X Cont model are pervasive. Thus, different patterns of parenting 
behaviors and social class account for the occurrence of problem behavior 
complexes in boys as compared with girls. 

Trends Act '>ss Data Types 

Trends for significant effects to appear were reviewed across the 
three data sets: school-family interviews, basic school variables, and 
other child behaviors. The model demonstrated effects, exclusive of SES 
effects, for 11 of the 24 variables in the boys' data, but only for five 
of 24 in the girls* data. Among boys, Nurt appeared prominently either 
as a main effect or in combination in the interaction for all of the 
school data (i.e., from both school-home relations and basic child school 
data), while for the problem behavior data of boys, Cont or Cont in 
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interaction with Niirt assumed a more salient part. In the girls' data, 
only SES mattered for school-family relations. In their basic school 
data and again in the child problem behavior data, the interaction term, 
N X C, was the effect that most often stood out for girls, when the 
contribution of SES is not considered. 

SES appealed to be an important ingredient of the Nurt X Cont predic- 
tive model, appearing for boys with about the same frequency as any of the 
other three components of the model (11 times each) but appearing for 
girls more often (nine times versus five times) than the other components, 
Nurt, Cont, and N X C. The two main effects and the interaction term were 
important for predicting the boys' dependent variables twice as often as 
for predicting thos^ of girls (11 versus five). Sex differences in the 
pattern of effects were so pervasive in the pattern of effects that for 
the 18 variables that had some significant effect for either sex, boys 
and girls differed on 16 and matched on only two. 

Typology of Child Rearing 

The foregoing two-factor analyses of variance actually imply a 
typology of parenting or child rearing behaviors. That is, a four-cell 
typology is implicit in the Hi Nurt/Lo Nurt by Hi Cont/Lo Cont classifi- 
cation. These four cells have earlier in this chapter been designated by 
the numerals ^-4 whenever it was necessary to indicate the four means 
associated with a significant interaction. To review, these were desig- 
nated simply as (l) Hi Nurt-Hi Cont, (2) Hi Nurt-Low Cont, (3) Lo Nurt-Hi 
Cont, and (4) Lo Nurt-Lo Cont. These straightforward classification 
names have been used instead of assigning other construct means to them, 
thereby avoiding the risk of prematurely attaching surplus meaning to the 
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categories* That practice of labeling continues in the presentation that 
follows. Nevertheless I some consideration is in order regarding the 
meaning of the categories, so this will be the next subject for discus- 
sion. 

A fundamental question regarding the typology is whether certain 
categories inherently imply more favorable outcomes* In answering this, 
it is apparent that high nurturance or affection generally is regarded as 
a favorable cir'^.umstance, as opposed to its polar contrast, hostility. 
In actuality, however, the Lo Nu- d of the present Nurt scale does not 
in any simple sense represen.. ostility. Instead, r.he low end represents 
in descenc'ing order of importance: lack of verbal r physical expression 
of affection, rejection, and not giving help. These characteristics 
togethe-- certainly are correlated with rejection but lend Lo Nurt a 
broader meaning than simply hostility or rejection. It is, therefore, 
perhaps best simply to call it low nurturance or low expression of aflec- 
tion, with the understanding that this may sometimes iir'icate hostility 
or rejection. 

In the foregoing connection it will be recalled that there is a 
trace of the hostility component in the control or dominance variable. 
Cont's composition is worth reviewing: dominance-restrictiveness , regi- 
mented or rule giving, and hostility and punitiveness. The opposites of 
the first and thi-d of these components are perhaps best understood as 
being the absence of dominance-restrictiveness and of hostility- 
puTiitivetiess* The polar opposite of the second component is promoting 
autonomy and responsibility. As in the case of Nurt, it is difficult to 
merge the meanings of the three polar opposites of Cont into a single 
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construct label; however, the foregoing complex of meanings does accurately 
re.lect that unlabeled pole of Cont# It is clear from the evidence already 
cited in this report that higher Cont has some negative implications* 
Unlike Nurt, howevar, one would tend to say about Cont that greacer 
restrictiveness and rule giving have their place, depending on the develop- 
mental period in question, the real ot imagined environmental threats t *> 
the child's well being, and, of course, some individual children from an 
early age manifest greater impulsiveness that makes these kinds of 
controlling parental strategies sometimes appear quite rational and appro- 
priate. Thus, Hi Nurt is almcs^ uniformly positive; Hi Cont is fairly 
negative but not unifoi,nly so — it may at times be neutral or even positive* 
Unfortunately, the Cont score by itself does not differentiate among these 
possible interpretations, which is a problem for what will be attempted in 
this section, as will become more apparent* 

Use of the typology permits the findings to be examined in another 
manner. Suppose that the SES-adjusted means of the four groups are 
compared to one another to examine their general trends, irrespective of 
whether the interaction term is significant. This is not an illogical 
procedure, sinr^ the interaction term can be statistically significant 
without any of the individual means being reliably different from one 
another; simultaneously individual means can be reliably different without 
this producing a significant interaction or main effect. If the means are 
compared in this way, based upon specific notions/predictions of which 
group should do well or better than others, it is possible to use proba- 
bility theory to test the likelihood that a particular set of events would 
have occurred in a specified manner. This will be attempted .!or the 
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school variables from parents and children, treated as a composite set of 
data. First, however, it will be necessary to examine some hypotheses 
regarding how the means should, as a whole, relate to the typology. 

It has already been noted that Hi ?Jurt has a relatively uniform and 
unequivocal positive meaning. Second, Hi Nurr. coupled with Lo Cont would 
appear to be more favorable than if combined with Hi Cont. Parents 
fitting into the Hi Nurt-Lo Cont category identified tnemselves and were 
rated as expressing love and affection, acceptance, and nurturance and 
protectiveness while being low in dominance-restrictiveness and hostility- 
punitiveness and promoting autonomy and responsibility in their children. 
All of this has a good ring to it and is congruent with making the predic- 
tion that these parents should also maintain more helpful school~family 
relations, and their children should do well in school. 

When testing the foregoing hypothesis, there is no basis for 
expecting sex differences, unlike in the case of problem behavior com- 
plexes from the Checklist, as has earlier been discussed. Hence, the 
same prediction is made irrespective of sex and will be applied to the 
boys and girls separately. One variable from the proposed data set will 
not be used: Contact. The reasons that parents have contacts with school 
personnel are indeed complex. Sometimes Contact reflects the parent's 
generally active participatory involvement in the child's school l^^arning, 
while in other families Contact is higher because the child has many 
academic and/or behavioral problems that have caused the parent to confer 
with school personnel. The complexities of this variable make it diffi- 
cult, accordingly, to fit it to the typological model. 
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In the *:able of findings that follows, the typological category 
containing the largest mean (i.e., since for all a positive finding is 
thus indicated) is designated as a predictive hit by the placement of an 
X in column 2 under either sex for which •'hat event occurs. An 0 will be 
placed as appropriate in the table to indicate any predictive miss (i.e/, 
to show where the largest mean incorrectly appears). An overall proba- 
bility will be computed, as well as for each sex. 

Favorahility of Hi Nurt-Lo Cont 



Variable 


1 

Hi Nurt/ 
Hi Cont 


Hi 

Lo 


2 

Nurt/ 
Cont 


3 

Lo Nurt/ 
Hi Cont 


k 

Lo Nurt/ 
Lo Cont 




B G 


B 


G 


B G 


B G 


AcadSat 


0 0 










Expects 






X 


0 




Intlnvl 


tie 


X 


X 






ParAtnd 




X 


X 






Attend 




X 


X 






Achieve 




X 


X 






Ability 




X 


X 






GPA 




X 


X 






ChGrade 


0 0 











The findings generally comply with the predictions based on the 
model (p ■ .0000152). This outcome, however, was due somewhat more to 
the girls' means than the boys' means fitting the model. Considered 
separately, the boys' means fit the model but . '^t impressively (p ■ 
.015623); the girls' means more satisfactorily fit (p ■ .0009765). It 
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was noted in the boys' data that a tie occurred between the means of 
groups and 2^; this was ignored in the preceding probability computa- 
tions* 

Some post hoc explanations of the missed predictions will be 
considered* First, it is to be noted once more that Expects was coded 
based on a parent's general remarks and not based on response to a direct 
question* Thus, possible measurement problems with the variable must be 
entertained (see discussion in Chapter IV). In a sense the appearance of 
the highest mean for boys and girls in typology category 3_ must be viewed 
as paradoxical and wholly unexpected. It is as if, in keeping with their 
unsupportive and demanding character, the Lo Nurt-Hi Con*, parents wt»re 
expressing a demand rather than an expectation. This mean, further, is 
not easily dismissed as a result of sampling error, since it is reliably 
higher than the mean for group 2^'. The other missed pr^^dictions display a 
common pattern, all falling into group 1^ for boys and girls. The data 
are in reality linked operationally and logically as well, both having 
come from the school-family interview, with the AcadSat question immedi- 
ately following the ChGrade question. Parents who reported that their 
children had higher grades also expressed greater academic satisfaction, 
making these findings correlated* Why they appear under group 1^ is not 
as easy to say* The finding raises the interesting possibility that 
higher control may in fact relate to grades differently at the secondary 
level (i*e*, referring here to the contrast between CPA and ChGrade, as 
earlier discussed)* The present data do not lend themselves to further 
study of this suggestion, so it must await further research. In any 
evr.nt, the ChGrade finding surely is not a sampling artifact, since by 
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planned comparison the mean for group 1^ is reliably higher inan the means 
for groups 3 and 4 for boys and group 3 for girls. That the prediction 
was not terribly amiss is also affirmed by the fact that the second 
highest means for ChGrade occurred in group 2^, with the mean for boys 
being reliably higher than for group 4, 

The prediction of which group would perform least well on the fore- 
going measures was more difficult to rationalize. Arguments could be made 
both for group 4 and group 3^; accordingly, only exploratory analysis was 
possible, as follows: 





Unfavorability Anal^ 


sis of Typology 






Variable 


1 

Hi Nurt/ 
Hi Cont 


2 

Hi Nurt/ 
Lo Cont 


3 

Lo Nurt/ 
Hi Cont 


Lo 
Lo 


4 

Nurt/ 
Cont 




B G 


5 G 


B G 


B 


G 


AcadSat 






H H 






Expects 




H 


H 






Intlnvl 






H 


H 




ParAtnd 






H H 






Attend 


H H 










Achieve 


H 






H 




Ability 








H 


H 


GPA 


H 






H 




ChGrade 






H 


H 





The letter H indicates in the preceding table where unfavorable means 
are located. Hits and misses are not shown, since these could not be 
clearly anticipated. They by no means all fell into either group 3 or £ 
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but show a more scattered pattern. Thirteen of the 18 lower means fall 
into the right-hand half of the table, which contains the low nurturance 
groups. The probability of a low mean appearing in either group 3 or A 
is .0039 approximately. Neither group 3 nor 4 contains reliably more low 
means than any other. It is further apparent that ov^r one-half of the 
lowest means for girls appear in group 3 and eight-ninths of the girls' 
lowest means occur in connection with high control (groups 3 and _1) • The 
association between control and unfavorable indicators is statistically 
reliable (around .0078). Over one-half of the lowest means for boys occur 
in group 4; seven-ninths of boys' lowest means are associated with low 
nurturance (p = .0313 approximately). 

The preceding findings support the conclusion that the typology 
predicts favorable outcomes and events, but that unfavorable outcomes are 
more strongly associated with the individual dimensions underlying the 
model, i.e., Nurt and Cont alone better indicate unfavorable everts. Why 
higher Cont is less favorable for girls and lower Nurt is less favorable 
for boys— which they are — cannot be inferred from the present data. These 
findings are striking in any event and encourage further study of both the 
typological model and of its individual dimensions. Surely these are 
important to how children do in sr;hool. 

The relations between the typology and other areas of child behavior 
were also explored in the study. Predictions were quite complex to arrive 
at due to known sex differences, for example, within the problem behavior 
complexes or factors; the differences that might be expected between 
positive behavior outcomes, such as ConAdpt, versus negative outcomes 
(e.g., Depress), versus neutral outcomes (e.g., BlntMnp) — all potentially 
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being differentially distributed within the typology; and the different 
predictions that might be made for self-report measures versus behavior 
factors derived from the Checklist. These exploratory efforts, thus, are 
extremely difficult to represent in tabular form in a way that makes 
clear what is occurring. This is, nevertheless » attempted below. 

Favorability of Typology for Child Behaviors 
12 3 4 



Variable 


Hi 
Hi 


Nurt/ 
Cont 


Hi Nurt/ 
Lo Cont 


Lo 
Hi 


Nurt/ 
Cont 


Lo Nurt/ 
Lo Cont 




B 


G 


B G 


B 


G 


B G 


AcadOcc 






F 


U 


F 


U 


SlfConc 




F 


F 




U 


u 


LOTi/\ap L 




r 


r 


11 

u 


IT 
U 












u 


F 


r u 


AnxDep 




u 


F 


F 




u 


EgoDfns 




u 


F 


U 


F 




Depress 


U 




U 




F 


F 


Disorg 




u 


F F 






U 


ShySrs 


U 




F 




F 


u 


Restles 








u 


F 


F U 


ActDfns 


U 


u 






F 


F 


Agitate 




u 


F-tie 


u 


F-tie 


F 


Antisoc 




u 




u 


F-tie 


F F-tie 


BlrtMnp 


Lo 




Lo 


Hi 




Hi 


F ■ Favorable 


U » 


Unfavorable Hi ■ 


high mean Lo 


■ low mean 
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Without benefit of predictions regarding the distribution of means 
in the table above, the principal value of presenting this information is 
for hypothesis generation. Favorable events for girls cluster strongly 
in group 3\ unfavorable events for girls more often in groups _1 and 
Favorable events for boys are equally divided between groups 2 and 4; 
unfavorable events foi boys occur most often in group 3* The boy-girl 
differences are most prominent relative to group 3^. From almost any 
perspective taken, the child behavior data reveal patterns of relation- 
ship to the model that ai^e quite different from those encountered in the 
school data set. In the behavior data, unfavorable events for girls are 
associated with both high and low controls (groups 1^ and 4^), while they 
were associated mainly with high control in the school data. Boys* 
unfavorable outcomes were associated with low nurturance in the school 
data, and they are in the behavioral data as well; however, the central 
tendency shifts from group 4 in the school data to group 3^ in the other 
data. Favorable events for both boys and girls were found mainly in 
group 2 for the school data; boys' favorable means are equally distrib- 
uted between groups 2 and 4, and girls' favorable events nov; cluster in 
group 2* So, as regards both favorable and unfavorable events, and as 
regards patterns of sex differences and similarities, the means for the 
behavior data seem co be drawn from a different universe than the school- 
focused data, when examined within the framework of the parental behavior 
typology. 

No predictions were made for the foregoing behavioral data, and no 
statistical tests have appeared to be particularly relevant. Instead, 
data patterns have been summarized across the diverse variables in the 
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ta'>le for both £ and £ outcomes in order to support future hypothesis 
formulation. The tabled information will permit lesearchers to generate 
their own re-co"»binations . BlntMnp is so different from the other vari- 
ables as to render the distinctions £ and jJ not useful, so high and low 
means are presented without categorization. 

Psychosocial factors . Psychosocial maturity factors as represented 
by the T.E.D. test have shown few meaningful relations to other data in 
the study. This was again evident in Chapter V. Similarly, if the T.E.D. 
is examined using the two-way analysis of variance with covariance design 
reported earlier in Chapter VI, the model fails to account for the T.E.D. 
task scores. The question to be considered here is whether the typology 
will assist in clarifying the task scores. 

Favorability Relative to T.E.D. 

12 3 4 
Hi Nurt/ Hi Nurt/ Lo Nurc/ Lo Nurt/ 
Variable Hi Cont Lo Cont Hi Cont LoCont 







B 


G 


B 


G 


B G 


B 


G 


Task 


1 








F 


U 


F 


U 


Task 


2 










U F 


F 


U 


Task 


3 


F 


F 


U 


U 








Task 


4 








u 


U 


F 


F 


Task 




U 


F-tie 


F 


F-tie 


u 




F- 


TasK 


6 


F 


U 




F 


u 






Task 


7 


F 


U 




F 




U 




Task 


8 




F-tie 


F 


F-tie 


u u 






Task 


9 


U 




F 


F 


u 






Task 


10 




U 


F 


F 




U 




Task 


11 




U 


U 
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F 
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Task 12 U U F F 

Task 13 F F U U 



F « Favorable U Unfavorable 



Interpreting the T.E.D. results is approached with caution because, 
first, no advance hypotheses are offered regarding the expected results. 
Second, apparent mcasureTnent problenis rre associated with the fact that 
the task scores are actually . jr very small samples of behavior that inay 
be thought of essentially as expanded forms of single items. Through 
refinement, they have become unusjally internally consistent item scores 
and, as such, are reliable, but they remain subject to the validity limits 
that are inherent in narrowly sampled characteristics — being valued for 
hypothesis generation but skimpy for making established conclusions. 
Their measurement limits are evident when the magnitude of the differ- 
ences among the means are reviewed; many near ties occur, and by planned 
comparisons few loliable differences occur Uu )ng the means for the indi- 
vidual rows of the preceding table. This contrasts \^ith both the school 
data and the child behavior data previously presented in this parent 
typology section, for which substantially more distance existed among the 
sets means. Nevertheless, it has bfien possible to identify for moit 
of the 13 tasks both the mtst favorable and unfavorable means; yet, the 
small distances among means suggest that the minor sampling variations 
that are inevitably present with cell sample sizes o^ arou d 20 cases 
each on average could mean that the true means wouli assert themselves 
elsewhere with larger sample size. Again it will be recalled thft the 
means have all been adjusted for the S£S covariate. 
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In order to ^uard against overinterpreting means in the T.E.D. -by- 
typology t'/ole, particular attention is given to finding mean tendencies 
for which girls' and boys' data are similarly patterned. A second 
examination strategy has been to look for column patterns. Third, some 
comparisons can be made between the typology's relation to the T.E.D. and 
to the other data sets that have been examined. 

Tavorable means tend to appear most often in pairs in group 2 (five 
of eight such pairs), with two more appearing in group ^, none in group 
2i atid one in group 4^. Thus, the girls' and boys* means ?gree for seven 
of the eight actual favorable pairs, vithin high nurturance groups (1 and 
2)^ This pattern of favorability cb'Stering in the left of the table, 
with the greater concentration in coluirin 2, strongly resembles the overall 
pattern for the school data (see page 152). That is, higher nurturance, 
especially in combination with lower dominance/control, is associated 
with more favorable results. The T.E.D. results within this pattern 
specifically suggest greater psychosocial maturity in these areas: 
aggression management, resistance to temptation (conscience), orientation 
toward care of the young, adjustment to externally imposed liuits/ 
controls, acceptance of parental expression of mutual affection, self- 
conceot, and heterose..jal socialization. The only other task fo ich 
the more favorable means for the two sexes occurred together was acc .Cude 
tO'^ard learning. 

Unfavorable pairs of means appear only four times: one in group 1, 
two in group 2^, and one in group 3. It is interesting that all three 
pairs appearing in groups 1^ and 2 are answered by corresponding pairs of 
unfavorable means in the other high nurturance groups. Thus, Hi Nurt-Hi 
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Cont is associated with favorable niastery of aggression and heterosexual 
interest, while Hi Nurt-Lo Cont is linked to low mastery on these two 
tasks. Increased control, in the presence of high nurturance, thus 
appears to the critical element. The reverse is true for Task i2: Hi 
Nurt-Lo Cont results in more positive self-concept while Hi Nurt-Hi Cont 
results in diminished self-concept. Both similarities and differences 
betweei. this finding for T.E.D. self-concept versus the self-report 
measure of the same name (see page 156) are worthy of mention. The 
appearance or contrasting favorable and unfavorable means in groups 1 and 
£ has precedents in the school data (compare tables on pages 152 and 15A). 
Thuf, high nurturance can be the matrix for both highly valued and unfa- 
vourable outcomes, depending upon the degree of control present. Regarding 
the final pair of unfavorable means in this series, low maturity of 
orientation towar ' care of the young is four.' in children who have 
experienced Lo Nurt-Hi Cont (group 3). 

Another similarity between the T.E.D. and school data is apparent: 
favorable results cluster more tightly, whereas unfavorable results are 
more dispersed within the typology. A difference in dispersion is that, 
for the school data, unfavorable outcomes cluster in the low nurturance 
groups (i.e., 3 and 4; see table on page 154), while they appear slightly 
morsi frequently in the high nurturance part of the table (14 to 12 — see 
page 158).' Thus, psychosocial tasks are more saliently linked with the 
interaction between high nurturance and varying levels of control/ 
dominance. 

T>4e most salient condition for girls is Hi Nurt-Lo Cont, which 
accounts for eight (around 61.5%) of favorable means* Girls' unfavorable 
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means are much more distributed across the typology (i.e., 5, 3, 3, 2 
from left to right). Favorable means for boys are distributed across the 
first two and the fourth categories, with none in the third (A, 5, 0, A). 
Thus, nine-thi\ tcenths of their favorable means fall in the high nurtur- 
ance side of the typology (about 69%) and ten-thirteenths (about 77%) of 
girls* inea^.s are that region. Boys' unfavorable means are widely 
dispersed across the typology (3, 3, 5, 2). For boys, the low control 
cells (2^: ^) are favorable by a ratio of nine to four; high control (1, 
3^) are unfavorable (five versus eight). For girls, the low control cells 
are favorable by a ratio of nine to four, and high control are unfavorable 
(five versus eight), making the control-related distributions for boys and 
girls identical. If the sexes are combined, this results in a low control 
favorability ratio of 18:8 and high control unf avorability of 10:16. 

As was noted earlier, the T.E.D.'s item sampling base is narrow. 
This has hampered efforts in this study to identify effective predictorc 
of the task scores. Viewing the task scores through the typology did not 
negate the measurement difficulties inherent in the T.E.D., but did 
reveal some ordered relations that appear between the typology and the 
scores. This information is presented here, not in an inferential or 
conclusion- oriented manner, but to provide a repository of information 
for hypo- thesis generation and future study. 
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VII. SCHOOL PROMOTION AND RETENTION 



Promotion from one grade level to another has important social 
implications that have in recent years become a focus of attention for 
the National Governors' Association, and readiness for school entry has 
been identified as an essential component of that effort (Riley, 1986). 
The research literature on promotion versus retention has been subjected 
to a thorough secondary analysis that supports the conclusion that 
retention does not equalize subsequent school outcomes; promoted children 
continue to outperform retained children by about .37 standard deviation 
across varied measures (Holmes & Matthews, 1984). The likely negative 
results of retention, moreover, "...consistently [exceed] positive 
outcomes" (Holmes & Matthews, 1934, p. 232). 

HOPE was developed c an alternative to kindergartens for places 
where these were not available. The HOPE curriculum taught, among other 
things, readiness skills (Gotts, 1983). The present chapter examines the 
effect of HOPE on school promotion and retention by means of a sequential 
look at earlv school performance, coupled with a cumulative study of 
children who were held back or retained a grade in school. Later corre- 
lates of school promotion/ retention are considered. 

Before looking at the HOPE findings, it is necessary to look into 
the context of their occurrence. In the period from 1969 through the 
mid-1970's, during which these children began their school careers, few 
children in their school systems were placed in specia] education. 
Instead, it was common practice to hold back from promotion children who 
were doing poorly in school in the hope that an additional year in grade 
would allow them to catch up. Most of these retentions occurred very 
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early in the primary grades and seldom past grade three. Only one child 
in the HOPE sample was retained more than one year; so, to preclude the 
data being skewed by a single case, all data were coded to reflect that a 
child had never been retained iO) or had been retained at some tine (l) • 
Information on the actual grade level failed was also coded but is not a 
part of the analysis. A search of school records for the fo'.lowup sample 
of 3A2 children indicated that special education placement was rare and 
fell far below normal numeric expectations for a random group of this 
type. Retention in the HO^E school systems must, therefore, be viewed as 
having been an alternative to special education, as well as a procedure 
that attempted to bring delayed or slow learning students up to grade 
level via an extra year. 

Early CPA and Retention 

It has been mentioned that retention occurred mainly in the early 
grades. Retention is, of course, most typically resorted to because a 
child's rate of learning accomplishment is seriously below expectations. 
There is, then, a necessary relation between GPA and retention. Teacher 
grades more often than test results influence the decision to retain. 
Relations between GPA and grade repeated were as follows for the elemen- 
tary years: 

Grade 1 2 3 4 5 6_ 

r -.61 -.52 -.47 -.45 -.40 -.39 

n 323 325 319 308 246 162 

p All probabilities were less than .001 for the six grades 
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CPA related nore strongly to retention at grade three (-.47) than 
did other contemporary measures: 



nsasure 


Cor re 1. 


n 


P 


Non-verbal Abils. (EDS) 


-.12 


297 


.028 


Verbal Abils. (EDS) 


-.37 


296 


.000 


Tot. Basic Skills (EDS) 


-.37 


293 


.000 


Btry. Compos. Gr. Score 
Bajic Skills (EDS) 


-.37 


295 


.000 



The small relation between academic difficu^'^'y in the early grades 
and delivery of special services has already been noted: 



Special 


Services 


r 


n 


P 


Referred 


for Psychological Service 


-.23 


304 


.000 


Referred 


for Special Education 


-.26 


304 


.000 


Referred 


for Speech Services 


-.13 


304 


.018 


Keferred 


for Audiology Services 


-.09 


304 


ns 



It is interesting that all of the foregoing relations are negatively 
signed, but not meaningful. Actually these variables were all coded: 
I » referred; 2 « not referred. Thus, the expected relation occurs; 
retention is associated with a variety of referrals. These relations, 
however, were all quite small in view of the seriousness of the decision 
to retain, supporting the view that retention was based more on teacher 
evaluation than on the opinion of a specialty team. Further, the third 
grade relation between teacher grades and retention is higher than reten- 
tion's relation with a variety of test scores. 
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Family Characteristics and Retention 

Failing a grade in school is the product of many factors. Certainly 
family and environmental influences are among those to be entertained. 
The HOPE followup study offers a rich array of measures for this purpose. 
These relations are reviewed below, based on the composite sample. 



Nrne 


r 


n 


P 


AO 


-.30 


209 


.0001 


HES 


-.22 


210 


.0009 


Favlndx 


-.14 


211 


.0387 


SES 


.24 


198 


.0005 


Erik son 


-.19 


208 


.0045 



The following family /demographic variables were all nonsignificant: Nurt, 
Cont, Support, Urbaniz, FamComp, FamSize, BirthOr, RejDisc, Indulge, 
Reject, Internl, IntDep, and the school-family interview variables. Tlie 
largest of these relationships, AO^ accounts for only nine percent of the 
variance in Repeat, leaving much variance to be accounted fot. 

Preschool Correlates 

Another tempting place to look for explanations of Repeat would be 
the considerable amount of preschool data available in the study. The 
standardized preschool tests do somewhat better than the family measures, 
with all being significant beyond .0001 in the following group: PPVT 
(-.32), FrostPQ (-.30), and IPTA-IQ (-.36). Other than these three 
measures, the other preschool data are partially confounded with CA and 
cannot be used for this purpose; however, it may be noted that none of 
O them exceeds the ITPA-IQ's -.36. 
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Other Child Measures 

Another promising place to look for explanations of Repeat is in the 
wealth of other child measures available. Other than for the academic 
measures as such, the largest relationship found is for Cope (-.36/.0001) . 
Out of the many other coefficients compared, only a small number of other 
nonschool findings are reliable: Depress (.26/. 0001), ConAdpt (-27/ 
• GOOD, AnxDep (.15/. 0045), Disorg (.27/. 0001), ShySrs (.12/. 0327), 
Antisoc (.16/. 0026), and Health (-.14/. 0363). 

The school measures naturally are related to the status measure. 
Repeat, with CPA leading this group in importance. Its correlation with 
Repeat exceeds that for any individual elementary year (-.56/. 0001) except 
first grade (see page 164). It is significant that the secondary level 
grade point rating by parents, ChGrade, is not reliably related to Repeat. 
This would be congruent with the view that secondary level and elementary 
level achievement are determined by somewhat different constellations of 
influence. By way of contrast with the substantial CPA relationship, the 
standardized measure. Achieve, revaals a significantly smaller relation- 
ship (-.39/. 0001) even though it also is a highly reliable one. Ability 
relates at almost the same magnitude (-.37/.0001), again based on stan- 
dardized tests. Attend relates to Repeat (-.26/ .0001) , which is one of 
the larger relations for Attend in the study. The ongoing importance of 
Repeat is indicated by its relationship to HSGrad (-.34/ .0001) , .ch that 
children who repeated a grade were more likely later to become dropouts. 
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HOPE and Promotion/Repeat 

The Consortium for Longitudinal Studies, based at Cornell University 
and headed by Irving Lazar and Richard Darlington, performed important 
Secondary analyses of the findings of a sample of the better designed 
early intervention studies that were conducted in the 1960's and 1970's 
(Consortium for Longitudinal Studies, 1979) • Two findings that appeared 
repeatedly in those studies were that early education reduced the number 
of children assigned to special education and reduced the nunber of 
children who were retained in grade. Children in the reference samples 
were from lov; income background (i.e., lower SES). 

In the HOPE sample, as previously noted, retention in grade served 
its usual function and, in addition, sometimes substituted for special 
education placement. The indicator. Repeat, thus will be used primarily 
to make comparable inferences about retention and will further be 
suggestive regarding special education. Information on promotion/ 
retention was available for 336 children in the total sample; these cases 
are the subject of tho present analysis. The objective of the present 
analysis is to establish the influence of HOPE, i.e., Treatmt on Repeat. 

A t ' •^l of 46 children in the sample repeated one or more primary 
grades; information on later school failure is not known. Of the 46, 24 
were represented in the full followup study; partial information was 
available, however, on nearly all the children relative to basic school 
variables. 

Children who repeated a grade included 32 boys and 14 girls. None 
comes from the top one-third of the distribution of the SES — that is, 
among those whose SES was known; about 17% were above the median for 
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social class* This means chat about 83% of those who failed a grade were 
of lower social clasc, defined as those falling below the sample's median. 
About 67% of those retained were in the lowest one-third of the social 
class distribution. Of the 320 children for whom the School Behavior 
Checklist was available, 288 .:ould be classified as either coping or 
noiicoping in style (90% classifiable). Among children who repeated a 
grade, the noncoping style was the predominant one, accounting for fully 
80% of these children, whereas only 37% of the total sample were classi- 
fied as having a noncoping style. The few (eight) children whose social 
class placed them out of the bottom one-third of the SES distribution 
were found to include six who could be classified on Cope; 83% of these 
six were noncoping, showing them to be not unlike the remaining children 
who were retained in grade in this regard. Repeac was, thus, strongly 
associated with lower social class and a noncoping style, as determined 
from the School Behavior Checklist. Forty of the 46 retained children 
(about 87%) received composite Ability scores below the national mean 
(i.e., having minus standard scores). The standard deviation for Ability 
as a composite score was .86; about 42% had Ability scores more than one 
standard deviation below the mean; about 69% were .05 below the mean of 
Ability. 

The HOPE sample was not drawn from a low income population as such; 
instead, they were a random sample of those living in a four-county area 
whose children reached ages 3-5 years during the years of the study. 
Nevertheless, the profile of the children retained in grade appears 
strikingly like that of disadvantaged children elsewhere: low in tested 
ability, in the bottom one-third on SES (Hoi lingshead scores from 55 to 
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77), manifesting behavior problems that mark them as overwhelmingly 
noncoping in the school setting, and, as earlier noted, receiving low 
teacher grades. It seems, therefore, appropriate to compare this sample 
of retained children to those in the Consorcium study (1979) and to 
inquire about how large the impact of HOPE was as a preventive measure. 

Information was available to code Repeat for 336 children. The 
overall rate of retention for experimental and control children combined 
was 46 (around 13.7%). But retention in grade was not equally distributed 
between experimental and control groups. Of 234 experimental children, 
23 failed a grade and were retained (around 9.8'0; 23 of 102 control 
children were retained (about 22.5%). T'lis means that the rate of 
nonpromotion in the control group was over double (2.29 times as great) 
the rate in the HOPE children whose parents received home visitation. 
This s\.ggests the following contingency table: 





Exper 


Cont 


Totals 


Promoted 


211 


79 


290 


Retained 


23 


23 


46 


Totals 


234 


102 


336 



The chi-square value associated with the preceding contingency distribu- 
tion is 9.7268, whose tabled probability is less than .01. HOPE resulted 
in significantly fewer children having to rer^eat a grade in school, 
thereby averting both the public and private cost of this event and its 
consequences and ramifications for the rest of the child's years, on 
through the entire school career, and probably subsequently in the later 
course of life as well. 
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It needs to be asked whether the outcomes here attributed to HOPE 
might as well be accounted for by other factors, such as social class. 
It is true that in the followup sample of a little over 200 families, it 
was more difficult to obtain the participation of control cases; extra 
efforts were necessary to find and include these cases. Consequently, it 
is not surprising to find that there is about one-half standard aeviation 
difference between the experimental and control groups on SES: Exper m = 
47.29; Cont m = 54.04; s - 13.35, with the experimental group being of 
higher SES. Because of this difference, SES was used as a covariatc in 
earlier analyses reported in Chapters V and VI. On the other hand, in 
the full sample of 342 cases for whom school data were fvailable (and 
fron which the 336 Repeat cases came), there is every reason to believe 
that the effects of the original randomized assignment of cases to 
conditions assured that SES was not different between the two groups. 
Unfortunately, sufficient SES data from the early years of the study were 
not preberved, so this assertion cannot be directly testeu. 

Although the SES for the full sample cannot be directly examined in 
order to demonstrate the equivalence of experimental and control groups 
in the total sample of 342, supportive evidence exists for this conten- 
tion, which will now be reviewed. Scores were available from the cumula- 
tive files reported in local stanines, as well as in tern.: oi national 
norms. A stanine is a standard score having a mean of five and a standard 
deviation of two. If the overall control group at the time of the 
accumulation of the school data still remained a random sample (i.e., not 
differently affected by attrition through outmigration than the remainder 
of the community), then the control sample would be expected on average to 
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have a stanine of 5.00 on the local norms on the standardized tests. 
This evidence exists for the Educational Development Series at the third 
grade level with sufficient sample size to provide stable mean estimates. 
The Total Abilities score of the control group for grade three has a mean 
stanine of 5.18; its Total for Basic Skills achievement was 5.09; and its 
Battery Composite was 5.20. All of these scores indicate that the full 
sample of control children was not vastly different from local norms on 
ability and achievement by the end of grade three. Accordingly, these 
children may be viewed as continuing to be representative of their 
untreated school peers, i.e., they are a satisfactory control sample. 
Thus, when the full control group is under consideration, as is the case 
with the contingency analysis of Repeat, no adjustment needs to be made 
for SES; the adjustment is, however, required when the heavily studied 
sample of 200-212 is used to relate parent and child data. 

A second line of evidence was analyzed using preschool measures 
available on children who were included in the full foUowup sample of 
342 and those from the larger original sample of over 700 who were not 
located at followup either in the 1975 or 1978 efforts. If direct 
comparisons are made between the control subjects from the in-sample and 
the outside-of-sample groups of preschool data that survived, finding 
that these two groups are not statistically different would further 
suggest clearly that the control subjects in the sample of 342 remain 
viable as representatives of the original randomly assigned control cases. 
Such comparisons were made of preschool data from the 1969-1970 post- 
testing (pretest data rere never successfully identified). The PPVT-IQ 
data yield a probability of .98 that these groups are the same, both 
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receiving mea . scores of slightly over IQ 98. Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale scores from that occasion were not different (F = 1.30/p = .25), 
More data of the above type were available from both the pre- aikd 
posttests for 1970-1971. On the pretest, the PPVT-IQ's were not differ- 
ent (F « .93/p « .33), the FrostPQ (F = .02/p = .87) was not different, 
and they did ncc differ for ITPA-IQ ^F = .60/p = .AA). Posttest results 
for 1970-1971 show no difference in IPTA-IQ (F = 1.89/p = .17), in FrostPQ 
(F = l.i6/p = .28;, or in ITPA-IO (F « 2.18/p = .U). If anything, the 
raw underlying means of the in-sample control group were slightly higher, 
but as noted above, these differences were not statistically reliable. 

Finally, the preschool data provided information for these two 
segments of the control sample on tne SES o^ the head of household, which 
is based cn the same index (Hollingshead) used in the followup study. 
The HOPE evaluators had, however, in 1970-197i compressed the Holiingsheao 
into a five-point ordinal scale that bears the following relationship to 
the full scale: 1 = 11-17; 2 « 18-27; 3 * 28-A3; A = AA-60, ai.d 5 = 
61-77. There was no means of recording the SES categories .o mal;e them 
equivalent to the full SES scaU, and early SES was not avaiLible for many 
of the around 200 family unins in fhe cure, followup study. The preschool 
head of household SES classification scores for the two segments of the 
overall control group w^re identical (F ^ 00/p « 1.00; both mean.i 4.28). 

A third line of evidence regarding the in-sample control group comes 
from the graduation data, which will be more exte is explained in 

Chapter VIII. For the precent, it will be sufficient to stata that ^ 
method was used to fully equate the HOPE srmple with the total composition 
of all gr'!uu'»ting classes throughout the years that the HOPE childr^-in were 
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scheduled to graduate. When the samples had been fully equated, the 
predicted graduation/dropout rate for the control group essentially 
matched that expectation. It was concluded that within the full sample 
of 342 cases, which were substantially represented in the graduation 
d?ta, the control group was not different from its untreated peer group. 
In this case, Ihe peer group means n'^t the outside-of-sample segment but 
the entire composite of graduating classes — the exact meaning of which 
will be presented in detail in the next chapter. 

Based on the foregoing mutually reinf rcin^ lines of evidence, it is 
concluded that the full in-sample control group (i.e., 105 randomly 
assigned cases) is substantially unbiased by factors of differential 
attrition, etc. Further, analyses of variables, ^0T which this control 
group is largely present (i.e., with few cases having missing data) in 
the comparisons, may be carried out without conce^^n regarding possible 
social class bias of the results. Both Repeat and HSGrad are variables 
for which the in-sample control group is largely present. On the other 
hand, when the smallt " sample of persons who participated in .he extensive 
HOPE followup Is reviewed in this light, it is apparent that adjustment 
for SES is not only desirable but important. 

Returning now tu -..le line of discussion pursued earlier, the home 
visitor trei *t was the effective ingredient in HOPE that dramatically 
reduced the rate of school failure, as indexed by retention in grade.. 
This finding should be an exciting result uot only to educators but also 
to all citizens, since the effects of retention are pervasively negative, 
exacting intolerable costs of the individual, the family, and ultimately 
':>ciety (Holmes & Matthews, 1984). This argument contains another 
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untested assertion, namely, that it is the home visitor component that 
mattered primarily in the longitudinal effects of HOPE. This assertion 
is next examined relative to the variable Repeat. 

In order to examine the assertion that home visitation is the 
effective element in HOPE, distinguishing it from the TV component that 
was shared *>y the control group, it is necessary to recall that a third 
treatment component was present: a weekly group experience in a mobile 
classroom. Ono-half of the experimental group received this treatment 
plus home visitation while the other half of the experimental group 
received home visitation without a classroom experience, in aodition of 
course to daily TV '.essons for all. Gotts (1983) presented a case for 
combining the two experimental groups, based upon a detailed examination 
of implementation (formative) and outcome (summative) evaluation data 
from the three-year HOPE experiment. The alternate hypothesis to be 
entertained is that the classroom or ^roup experience ad^ed no the 
longitudinal differences between experimental and control groups. This 
possihility can, in fact, be tested with the promotion/retention data. 

The combined experiment^al group contains 95 cases that received the 
full HOPE package of TV plus home visitor plus classroom/group experience; 
1^2 cases received home visitation plus TV. Examining the data for Retain 
shows that 13 children each are found in the total package group and the 
TV-home visitor group* Thus, the distribution does not support the notion 
that children in the package group wnre more likely to be promoted In 
factt a somevhat reverse trend of proportions is seen in the raw data, 
although these are not statistically reli^ible (chi-square of 1.1^55 is ns). 
The classroom/group experience did not add further to preventing retention. 
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Some other interesting things have been mentioned regardin^^ the 
contrasts between the experimental children and the control children who 
were retained. Relatively more girls were he\d back in the control group 
(9 girls/14 boys) than the experimental group (5 girls/18 boys). This is 
not a reliable trend (chi-square is 1.6429, p = .20), but 12 suggestive 
of the possibility that the HOPE treatment may not only have affected the 
level of Repeat in the experimental group; it may have also affected the 
relationship between Repeat and both demographic and child and family 
variables. To explore this possibility, separate correlations were 
computed between Repeat and the study's major variables within each of 
the two groups: experimental and control. These differences are reported 
below and are eval'jjtted using the test of the significance of difference 
between two correlation coefficients. The result is expressed as a stan- 
dard 2^ score and is evaluated in the usual manner. This procedure for 
evaluating differences has been described by Edwards (1934). Evaluation 
is by two-tailed tesli (z = 1.96). 

Many correlations were quite similar between the experimental and 
control groups for Repeat. However, the following differences appeared 
to be worth foimal testing: Ability (exper -.27, cont -.52), GPA (exper 
-.49, cont -.65), SES (exper .15, cont .41), Attend (expei -.09, cont 
-.36), Nurt (exper .15, cont -.14), Eri.kson (exper -.12, cont -.36), 
ChGrade (exper -.08, cont -.30), and AcadSat (exper .08, cont -.38). All 
of these changes are in the direction rf the relati qhip between Repeat 
and the other variables becoming smaller in the experimental group than 
the control group. This trend is noticed in a large majority of the 
remaining variables, but it is smaller and not significant. The £ scores 
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associated with the preceding correlational differences are as follows: 
Ability (2.470), GPA (1,959), SES (1.646), Attend (2.343), Nurt (1.757), 
Erikson (1.537), ChGrade (1.230), and AcadSat (2.566). If directional 
hypotheses had been offered to the effect that the treatment would reduce 
the relation between Repeat and the other variables, the z level set for 
rejecting null hypotheses would have been 1.645, and all but two of the 
changes would have been judged as reliable. With the nondirectional, 
two-tailed tests used, relationships between Repeat and three measures. 
Ability, Attend, and AcadSa**, were all found to be reliably smaller in 
the experimental group. 

Based on *'he fore 'ng evidence, it is concluded that wliile the rate 
of children being retained war lowered, so also .ie meaning of Repeat was 
altered in the sense of having differing relationships to other major 
school-related variables. That is further to say, the phenomenon of 
fchool failure was transformed; the forces that resulted in school failure 
in one group differed in magnitude and, hence, pattern from the forces 
that eventuated in failure in the other group. Changes of this sort are 
often referred to as both qualitative and quantitative. It is especially 
noteworthy that tested ability became less important in the HOPE experi- 
mental children. Moreoveri the appearance of a difference for AcadSat 
suggests that the altered relations persisted up into the secondary 
school careers of these children. 

Further, it is worth mention that at the time of HSGrad the status 
'>f children who had repeated a grade was known for 15 experimental and 13 
control cases. Eight of these experimental children graduated and severe 
dropped out; five control children graduated and eight dropped out. These 
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findings show what a truly high risk group these early school failure 
children were* Retention did not neutralize or revt?rse their risk, of 
failire; a majority of them (about 53.5%) eventually dropped out. In 
this connection, it must be further remembered that the control group is 
even more appropriate to use as a sample from which to estimate the size 
of the linkage between retention and dropping out. Although the nuir.'jer 
of cases is quite small, it is suggestive that perhaps over 60% of 
retained children are at risk of dropping out in later years. 

A small difference of the percentage of dropouts is noted between th^ 
two groups: experimental 46.7% compared to control 61.5*^. This dispro- 
portion of dropouts is not statistically reliable by chi-square analysis; 
it is, nevertheless, suggestive of a possible contribution of HOPE to the 
prevention of dropping out in this high risk group when families received 
home visitation. T'irtainly these measured variables m»irit inclusion in 
future studies of dropout prevp'^tion. That is, the fact of previously 
having failed a grade should be used to identify a very high risk category 
of children for dropout. Analyses should then be conducted in order to 
determine whether various interventions result in a decline of dropping 
out among formerly retained children when compared to similar but differ* 
ently treated or untreated children who were retained. This brief look 
into the relation between Retain and HSGrad leads naturally to Chapter 
VIII, with its focus on graduating and dropping out. 
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VIII. GRADUATION, DROPPING OUT, AND CONSEQUENCES 

Completion of secondary school via graduation and the awarding of a 
diploira is the normative route toward growing up in America in both the 
sense of a normative expectation and the sense of a statistical norm* 
Graduation is further to be viewed as a basi^ indicator of school perfor- 
mance, and it is one by which the nation's schools are being increasingly 
judged as to their effectiveness (P'^mberger, ^987). This is not sur- 
prising in view of the many documentable consequences of dropping out: 
(1) lost national income as a factor of GNP, (2) lost taxes that would 
have been paid on the lost income, (3) increased needs /demands for a wide 
range of social services, a cost factor, ^^4) increased crime plus 
increased cost of crime, (5) reduced participation in the political 
process, (5^ reduced social mobility across generations, and (7) poorer 
levels of health in the population (Levin, 1972). Some recent attempts 
have been made to update aspects of Levin's (1972) work (e.g., Catterall, 
1985» McLill, Natriello, & Pallas, 1987), but none of these efforts has 
been as comprehensive as the earlier work on the consequences of droppin<; 
out. 

The literature on school dropouts identifies a common core of 
findings associated with leaving school. The Educational Testing Service 
(ETS) has been using the database of the National Center for Educational 
Statistics (NCES) to folio-* a national cohort of high school sophomores 
in order to determine more about the factors that influence dropping out 
(Ekstrom, Goertz, Pollack, & Rock, 1987). In ^urnnarizing family back- 
ground factors, the ETS group notes that dropouts, more than "stayers": 
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(1) had fewer study aids present in their hoinpj, (2) had less 
opportunity for nonschool related learning, (3> were less 
likely to have both natural parent*- living at home, (4) had 
mothers with lower levels of formal education, (5) had mothers 
with lower educational expectations for their offspring, (6) had 
mothers who were more likely to be working, and (7) had parents 
who wfjre less likely to be interestcrd in or to monitor both 
in-school and out-of-s^hool activities (p. 54). 

In the HOPE followup, the preceding indicators were represented by 
such highly developed variables as Support, AO, Intlnvl, FamConp, Expects, 
and HES, as well as others not typically included in studies of dropouts. 
nOPE is known to have impacted significantly on sone of these variables 
(e.g., HES, ^0, Support, Intlnvl, and Expects), so there is reason ♦:o 
beiifve it may have impacted on those family background areas previously 
identified as differentially linked to graduation and dropping out and, 
therefore, may have helped to pra^ent dropout. One purpose of this 
chapter is to document findings related to this issue. 

Predicted Dropout Rrte 

A special problem for the analysis of the HOPE data relative to 
dropout rate was that children typically were scheduled Lo complete their 
school careers during five graduation cycles: 1981, 1982, 1983, 198A, 
1985» Moreover, they were enrol led in four d if f erent county school 
systems. In addition, a few stragglers were expected to graduate beyond 
the base period, so the 1986 graduating class had to be considered as 
well. Dropout rates fox the six years by four counties were obtain d 
from Terry Wilson in the West Virginia state education agency to be used 
to develop a table of expected outcomes. These appear below: 
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County by Year Dropout Rates 



Year 


Mercer 


Fayette 


Summers 


Raleigh 


1980-81 


24.39% 


26.07% 


38.22% 


26. 725^ 


1981-82 


21.675; 


24.15% 


31.82% 


25.57% 


1982-83 


19.25% 


27.39% 


31.67% 


26.92% 


1983-84 


22.53% 


28.16% 


30.85% 


29.99% 


1984-85 


22.42% 


28.40% 


24.62% 


30. 79;^ 


1985-86 


20.61% 


22.55% 


17.32% 


27.05/. 



Next, a matrix was prepared by county and by year of a.l expected 
graduations showing where all of the experimental and control group cases 
appeared. The dropout information a^ ove was converted to expected 
graduation proportions by subtracting each of the above percentages fron 
100% and then dividing by 100. For example, for Mercer County, 1980-81, 
100% minus 24.39% is 75.61%, which divided by 100 yields the proportion, 
to four places: .75'''1. This proportion may be read as: ' .7561 of the 
Mercer 1980-81 participants can be expected to graduate" (and .2439 to 
drop out). If the proportions are applied to all the cells of the 
subjects matrix described above as multipliers, the result is a matrix of 
expected graduates by county by year by experimental/control. Then by 
summing these expected numbers of graduates across counties and years for 
experimental and control groups separately, the total expected graduates 
is obtained for each group. These figures, however, can be used to 
predict the total numbers graduating and dropping out of the total of 
342 cwses and are not directly applicable to the sample for which 
graduation/dropout information was actually available. That is, the 
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total predicted graduate and dropout figures are those that would 
hypothetically be obtained if HSGrad were available for all 342 cases. 

In order to adjust for the uncertain HSGrad portion of the sample, a 
second matiix was constructed in the manner just described, differing 
only in the respect that the numbers appearing in the subjects matrix for 
county by year were the actual numbers of subjects whose riSGrad was 
unkno\^/uncertain. It will be apparent that the results of the matrix 
procedure for all subjects minus the results of the matrix procedure for 
unknoitm or urxertain subjects is a set of differences equal to frequencies 
for the kno\^ cases, which is what the remainder matrix represents — i.e., 
total - unknoim = kiio\^. is a point of information, the same result could 
be obtained by an alternate procedure: if one were to develop separate 
matrices each for graduates and for dropoutr by following the same proce- 
dures just outlined, these would, when summed, be equal to the matrix 
results earlier obtained b]^ subtracting the result of one matrix from 
that for the other. The results are fully comparable. 

Moving now to the actual calculations, 133.6317 (rounded to 134) are 
the predicted graduates for the experimental group, and 51.3683 (rounded 
to 51) are the expected dropouts, out of the total for known graduates of 
185. The comparable predicted number for controls was 56.8620 (n » 57) 
graduates and, for dropouts, 21.1380 (n ■ 21), , " -"ontrol group total 
size of 78 cases. Total known graduates plus dropouts are 263 cases, o^ 
the same as the number of predicted cases. 

It is instructive to look further at the result that would have been 
obtained by following a different method of estimating graduates and 
dropouts. This method would use the total for the 342 cases matrix and 
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simply proportionally adjust it to fit the actual available sums for e:< -r 
imental and control cases known (obtained) but without regard to whether 
the observed 185 and 78 graduated or dropped out. Tiiis is less precise 
than adjusting for the cases that were actually unknown as to ilSGrad, but 
the results are quite similar: experimental expected to graduate 133,3396 
to drop out 51.6604; controls to graduate 58.9165, to drop out 19.0835. 
This method of calculation would have resulted in a shift of one expected 
experimental case from expected graduates to expected dropouts and two 
expected control dropouts into the expected graduates group. This method 
of adjustment is presented for information only, in order to indicate that 
the actual known followup sample differs little from the total sample in 
its underlying distribution of children by county and school year relative 
to the total percentages expected to graduate and to drop out. 

As noted above, the second method of calculation led to only approx- 
imate predictions, whereas the former method resuHs in a more precise 
adjustment by, in effect, removing the unknown cases from the mattix based 
on their actual county by year distributions. This is the metliod that is 
used in all subsequent calculations. Before proceeding to further calcu** 
lations^ however, it is necessary again to emphasize that the predictions 
are predictions for untreated groups. That is, they represent what would 
be expected if one only kne'7 that the children belonged to the particular 
graduating cohorts that they individually and respectively were parts of 
by virtue of their class year and county of attendance. The predictions 
offered to this .>oint do not differentiate between experimental and 
control as having different expected outcomes, but predict their outcomes 
based only on county and yeaiT. 
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The question that now needs to be raised is how well the two samples 
are matched relative to predicted outcomes, as further clarified irjr.edi- 
ately above. The 133.6317 expected graduates in the experimental group 
amount to a graduation rate of 72.23% and a dropout rate of 21.117c based 
on the predicted 51.3683, For the control group, the expected 56.8620 
gradui^tes yield a graduation rate of 72.90% and a predicted dropout rate 
of 27.10% based on the prediction of 21.1380 cases. From these figures 
. can be seen that, had they not been through different early childhood 
experiences and an ongoing differing treatment via their parents as the 
result of what the experimental parents learned from HOPE, the tv/o groups 
would have been expected to graduate and drop out at almost identical 
rates. It must be noted well that the statement being made here has 
fundamentally to do with the equivalence of the experimental and control 
groups witli respect to the effects of schooling. That is, using gradu- 
ation rates of the various cohorts as markers of school effects is 
asserted here to result in comparability of school effects on the average 
in the ex"^erimental and control groups. Many studies fail to examine and 
establish comparability of school effects; this study does both before 
proceeding to inferences about effects of the treatment on the experi- 
mental sample. In Chapter VII, the comparability of social class between 
the two groups was addressed; this part of the total sample appears to be 
essentially unbiased by differential attrition, remaining comparable zo 
the group composition creatcu by random assignment. This assertion is 
tested below by raising the question of how well the control group repre- 
sents the untreated school population from which it is drawn in terms of 
rates of graduation and dropout. 
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The predictions made for the control group were that 57 would 
graduate and 21 would drop out. The observed frequencies for these two 
outcomes are, respectively, 58 and 20. This successful prediction simply 
indicates or confirms that the control group accurately reflects the 
condition of the total population of cohorts (n = 20,647) who either 
graduated or dropped out of the four county school systems over the six- 
year interval. This should not be particularly surprising, since a 
sample size of 78 that is stratified by county and year via matching and 
was randomly assigned in the beginning should fairly well represent the 
population from which it is dra\^i. The conclusion to be drawn is that 
this sample is a suitable control group against which to gauge the effects 
of the HOPE treatment, as these may appear in the experimental group. 

HOPE Effects on Graduation 

Findings presented in the preceding section established that the 
control group cases (n = 78) included in the following analysis adequately 
represent the original randomly assigned sample; that their social class 
comoosition is not biasing; and that the prediction procedure applied to 
the data results in estimates rooted in comparability of school effects 
between the experimental and control groups. The analysis may proceed, 
focusing on the effect of the HOPE treatment as in the following table. 
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Observed Rates of Graduation/Dropout 



Grades 


Exper 


Cont 


Expected 


134 


57 


Rate 


72.43% 


73.087. 


Observed 


162 


58 


Rate 


-)7.57X 


74.36% 


Dropouts 


Exper 


Cont 


Expected 


51 


21 


Rate 


27.57% 


26.927= 


Observed 


23 


20 


Rate 


12.43'4 


25.64.-. 



As was noted the prior section, both the expected '"^equencies and 
the observed frequencies for the control group closely match those for the 
full sample of 342 and those of all untreated children graduating fron 
the . jr county systems over the six-year period. The outcome for the 
experimental children has bern quite different and better. The dropout 
rate for the experimental group was reduced by over one-half (51.52%). 
Focusing attention only on the observed f^'equencies from the preceding 
table and subjecting them to a chi-square contingency analysis results in 
a computed value of 6.9990. With one legree of freedom, this value for 
chi-square has a probability that falls beyond .01. Thus, the prevention 
of dropouts is a highly reliable phenomenon. 
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In the HOPE treated sampU, 28 fewer children than cxpecLuJ dru^^/^'d 
out. Relative to the expected 51 dropouts, a relative dropout reduction 

ate of 54.90% is indicated. It will be useful to project this rate of 
dropout reduction to the entire original experimental group from HOPE. 
Of the 703 total original HOPE sample, 504 were in the experimental and 
1Q9 in the control condition. Considering only the experimental cases, 
had the prevailing rate school dropout for the untreated school popu- 
lation held (i.e., using the 23.92-: expected for the control group), 136 

of the S04 would be expected to drop out. Using now the observed rate 

« 

'for the experimental group of 12. 43^, only 63 dropouts would be predicted, 
for a new reduction of dropouts in- the total treated portion of the llOPE 
study of 73 (i.e., 136 less 63). Based on these calculations, therefore, 
there is substantial reason to believe that approximately 73 children 
graduated who would otherwise have dropped out. 

Reference was made at the beginning of this chapter to the conse- 
quences of dropping out of school. Conversely, the prevention of dropout 
also has consequences. Surely these are far ranging and difficult to 
quantify satisfactorily. It is, nevertheless, possible to base one 
estimate on the work of McDill et al. (1987), which suggests an average 
lifetime earnings difference between dropouts and high school graduates 
of $107,500 per person. Certainly this is a conservative cost estimate, 
having removed from it the effect of SES on income, and looking, as it 
does, only at the factor of lost income without regard to the broader 
costs (see page 179) that are referred to in the literature (McDill et 
al., 1987; Rumberger, 1987; and of co^^rse Levin, 1972). If this figure 
for lost earnings alone is applied to the 73 dropouts that are estimated 
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to have been prevented by HOPl, the monetary consequence for tli^^^ i.n '^lam 
of expected lifetime earnings is $7,847, 50u. hence, the Tnonetar\ conse- 
quences of HOPE will, in effect, pay for the research and development 
costs of HOPE up to the present. That is, in addition to knowl^^dge 
generation and progi.^rn development activitie^^accompiished , il is' esti- 
mated that HOPE has, via its cost benefits, comfortably paid its ov;n way. 
From this it can be seen that the expectation of substantia^ savings to 
be realized via dropout prevention is, in fact, a f undanenta 1 ly sound 
notion (Rumberger, 1987). 

It is further essential to underline the fact that no change was 
effected in any of the local school systems in cerns of curriculum., 
teacher behavior, class;;oon size or organization, administrative practice 
specia^l services, expenditures, and so on. These results were produced 
by a ^trategv of helping parents to become more effective in helping 
theii^ children with learning. That is, HOPE accomplished these results 
by addressing directly that aspect of dropout risk that is often cited as 
crucial but is generally conceded to fall beyond the school's capacity to 
effect change; the area of family background factors. It is true that 
SES could not be changed, but HES was changed by HOPE (Gotts, 1987), and 
so also were other family anu child fr'^tors that influence graduation, as 
will next be examined. 

Toward a Model of Prevention 

In the preceding and the present chapters. HOPE's impact has been 
examined on the prevention of school failure/retention and school dropout 
The importance of carefully measured functional family variables has been 
documented, as these relate to critical school output indicators. 



Moreover, the influence of HOPE on belected varialjles has ht-on noie-J. It: 
now becones possible to formulate a model of primary prevention of unto- 
ward school outcomes. It is more than a prevention of negative events 

model, since it further env^'sions positive family and child results. 
> 

Treatment effects . Correlations were computed between Treatmt and 
the other variables (see pages 48-51). Statistically reliable relations 
are as follows: Depress (r = .12/n = 320/p = .026), Attend (-.20/326/ 
.000), Achieve 14/326/ . 01 1 ) , Ability ( - . U)/338 / . 003 ) , GPn (-. 17/328/ 
.002), AO (-. 20/211/. 003) , Support ( - . 1 7/ 213/ . 01 1 ) , HLS ( - . 21 / 2 12/ . 00 1 J , 
Singfac (. 23/208/ . 001 ) , ConAdpt (-. 13/320/ .016 ) , Disorg ( . 12 /320/ . 0^2 ) , 
Nestles (. 11/320/. 044) , FrostPQ (- . 20/ 180/ . 006 ) , ITPA-IQ (- . 18 / 17o/ . 013 ) , 
Cope (-.13/288/. 018), ParAtnd ( - . 14/ 1 S^/ . 046 ) , Expects ( - . 1 3/ 1 66/ . 045 ) , 
and Intlnvl (-.22/184/ .002) . In addition, relations of the Treatmt to 
the components of Singfac are GTrust (. 17/208/ .012) , GAuto (.29/20d/ 
.009), GInit ( .21/208/ .002) , GIndust ( .22/206/ .001) , and GIdent (.16/208/ 
•016). All of these reliable relations are in a favorable direction that 
suggests members of the experimental group benefitted from their partic- 
ipation in HOPE. The effects of the treatment on the categorical outcones 
Repeat and HSGrad have already been analyzed by chi-square. Together 
these evidences of the Treatmt effect comprise one aspect of the model. 

Changed relationships . A second aspect of the model pertains to 
changes in the relationship between selected variables and outcome 
indicators that appear to result from the treatment. Changed relation- 
ships of this sort were previously presented between selected variables 
and Repeat (pages 176-177). Reliably reduced relations were found for 
Ability, Attend, and AcadSat. A similar pervasive pattern of reduced 
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relationships is seen between HSGrad and tl.e rema^inmg variables. Thi^ 
following changes are reliable: Attend (Cont .47, Exper .12), Nurt (Cont 
-.17. Exper .21), ChGrade (Cont .68, Exper .27), and AcadSat (Cont .68, 
Exper .21). This aspect of the model demonstrates that relationships 
among major vai^iables of the study are systematically altered by the 
treatment. Relative to the outcomes Repeat and HSGrad, predictive corre- 
lates generally lose importance in the experimental group, althou;;h as 
reflected above for Nurt, soine reversals of relations occur. 

Independent variables influencin;^ outcomes . HSGrad is inportantly 
influenced in the overall control group by selected independent variables. 
These indicate the preexisting relations that are inportant in the 
untreated population at large. The following are reliable relationships: 
AO (*.5l), AcadSat (.68), and Expects (.50). This is an especially inter- 
esting set of findings, since all relate to one another as measures of a 
common substrate. A series of the child variables, which may act as 
influences on HSGrad, relate to it in the control group as follows: 
Depress (-.30), Attenc] (.47), Achieve (.31), Ability (.36), GPA (.44), 
ConAdpt (.31), Disorg (-.25), Cope (.32), and ChGrade (.68)~all being 
reliable findings. All of these relations are in the directions that 
their meanings suggest, i.e., favorable indicators are positively linked 
to HSGrad. The relations between Repeat and these same groups of vari- 
ables were shown earlier to follow this same essential pattern (Chapter 
VII). 

Dynamics of the model . The prevention model draws upon the 
foregoing facts and assembles them via a process perspective that 
specifies the dynamics of influence. School effects are not exj^licitly 
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studied in the model but are trecated in the study by natchini;, as earlier 
reported in the present chapter. The tabled variations on page 181 
suggest the magnitude and longitudinal course of school effects as thoy 
relate to HSGrad; some of the variation may also be due to cohorn effects 
that interact with school effects. School and cohort effects are not 
disentangled nor can they be unconf ounded . The interrelationships of the 
various \omponents of the model are schematically represented in the 
figure phat follows, with the variables indicated by their abbreviated 
designations . 

The child-rearing/parenting process variables are seen as inter- 
acting with the treatment to produce modifications of the process vari- 
ables by moving them in a favorable direction. Child-rearing processes 
also interact with other family characteriscics , and they jointly interact 
with intrinsic child characteristics. Extended family characteristics 
may *lso interact with intrinsic child characteristics, and nay interact 
child-rearing and structural family characteristics in doing so. Tne 
phenotypic patterns arising from intrinsic child characteristics, as 
shaped by external influences, result in developed child characteristics, 
such as those encountered at the time the HOPE preschool pretests were 
administered. Developed chiJd characteristics at the preschool level are 
also subject to influence from both family and extended family features. 
The treatment was introduced late in the preschool years. It acted upon 
childTearing characteristics, on developed child preschool and school 
characteristics, and to some extent upon the tendency to repeat an early 
grade* The preschool skills, some of which are things apart from school- 
age skills, are seen as ongoing to some extent, continuing to be 
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Child-Rearing/Parent (C-R/P) 
AO, Nurt, Cont, Support, HES, 
■Erikson/Singfac/GTrust-GIdent ; — 
Reject, RejDisc, Indulge, 
Internl, IntDep, Intlnvl 

Other Family Characteristics 
■SES, Favlndx, Urbaniz, FamComp, 
BirthOr, FamSize 

nI/ 

Intrinsic Child Characteristics 
>( Not Measured ) : Temperament , 
Ability (Measured) : Sex, CA 



C-Il/P a rentinj 
All prior, P^rAtrnJ 
Contact , AcafjSat , 
Expec t s 



■^ Developed 



Child Character ist ics 



Preschool: FrostPQ, PPVT 



ITPA- 



IQ 




DCCharacteristics 



HSGrad 



Developed Child Characteristics ' 
Sc hool Age : MatPerc /Tasks 1-13, Attend, 
Achiil^e, Ability, CPA, Health, Cope, 
ConAdpt, BlntMnp, ShySrs , Antisoc, AnxDep, 
Restles, Agitate, Depress, Disorg, EgoDfns, 
ActDfns, Aggress, AcadOcc, SlfConc, ChActiv, 
ChGrade ' A 4\ 



Extended Family Characteristics 
( Not Measured ): Family Support System, 
'Stimulation of Development, Relationship 
Network 



-::^DSCharac terist ICS 



t 



Community Characteristics 
Only crudely indexed by Urbaniz 
( Not Measured ) : Community Resources, 
Job Market, Recreation, Special 
Services, Social 

School System Characteristics 

Graduation data used to match in 

prediction; Local norms checked 



Model of Converging Influences ''.n High School Graduation 



influenced by parenting clxaracterist ics and continuin;^ m soml- S(,'iiso 
actively to^ contr ibute to scliool-age skills or to conplenent the; . 
School-age characteristics are subject to multiple influences fron the 
past (family, preschool, treatment) and the present, including child- 
rearing, extended family, community, and school. Hie fact of having 
repeated a grade may operate almost as a force of its own on scliool-age 
development. Finally, school-age and preschool skill complexes converge 
with child-rearing characteristics to affect HSGrad. 

The model just suggested is hypothetical, but many parts of it 
conform to the findings of the study. It cannot be treated formally as 
causal model, because the HOPE experiment and its followup have had a 
history of discontinuities of conception, planning, execution, and 
personnel* The result is that high quality data are available regard^n^ 
many of the issues suggested by the model, but the discontinuities of 
time perspective obviate the coordinated test of the entire mod^l, as is 
performed in causal modeling. For example, child-rearing/parent ing 
processes are shown as being operative from the inception. However, the 
functional measures of these processes were not available until the 1978 
data gathering commenced in the main followup. There is, thus, no true 
pre/post aspect to these measures; they are creations of a point in 
time. Only by disentangling experimental and control group differences 
has it been possible to adduce evidence regarding the model. This, 
unfortunately, is not, adaptable to aggregated inferential processes 
beyond those already j reported. Nevertheless, in the planning of the 
followup and the schdol-f amily interviews, it was possible to retrofit- 
often in mutually corrective ways. The salvaging and reconstruction of 
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the preschool data was an important 'contributor to retrof itc mj: , n.i.'in,. 

it possible to weigh the adequacy of the control group m soru lielpfjl 

ways. Without the original random assignment to experimental and control 

groups, little causal inference would have been possible. Adnittedly, 

the reporting of the study follows a recursive, sometimes circular process 

of tracking answers, since a more direct, linear approach was often 

« 

precluded by the nature of the available data. 

It has been seen in this chapter that the HOPE experimental chilure-i 
experienced a dropout rate less than one-half the size of that of tnG 
control group. It is estimated that 73 dropouts were prevented as a 
direct result of these families and chilaren participating in HOPE. This 
conclusion is solidly based on a satisfactory control group with which 
comparisons were made, coupled with knov;ledge of the true rates of gradu- 
ation and dropout in the four involved school systems over the graduate 
years 1981-1986. Cost benefits attributable to the added 73 graduates 
appwach, conservatively speaking, $8 million. T\\is monetary windfall is 
a bonus added to the knowledge generated by the study and the widely used 
and influential HOPE products. (See Gotts, 1983, and Gotts ^ Purnell, 
1986, regarding the other HOPE products.) Finally, the chapter , presented 
a causal model of the aggregate of influences that together converge upon 
the significant rite of passage, high school graduation. Both strong and 
limiting aspects of the data are considered in the course of the presen- 
tation. 
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IX. ML^LriVARIATE ANALYSIS OF OUTCOMlS 

Multivariate prediction equations were developed to predict selected 
outcomes of the study. The first type ofjoutcone measure ijf cate^:orical 
(Repeat, HSGrad); the second is continuous (GPA, Achieve, ITHA-IQ). These 
analyses afford some sense of the coordinate contributions of various 
sources of influence, as these impinge on the outcomes' measures. In an 
effort to represent composite aspects of the model depicted earlier on 
page 192j these analyses are reasonable substitutes for causal nodelin,., 
for which the data are not wholly suited. Discriminant analysis is used 
here to examine the categorical variables, with, for example, group 
membership in the group of graduates being compared with membership in 
the group of dropouts via a discriminant function. Multiple linear 
regression is used for the continuously distributed outcome measures. 

A peculiarity of these analyses is that both discriminant analysis 
and regression analysis have problems with missing data from even one of 
the variables for a single case. To avoid this dilemma, the programs 
used cause any case to be deleted that lacks data on even one v^ariable, 
irrespective of whether the variable triggering the deletion is .entered 
into the regression solution cr not. It will be recalled frorn Chapter 
VIII that different subsets of the data are available from different 
segments of the overall sample. This inevitably means that many cases 
are missing some of the data and are accordingly deleted from these 
analyses. Numbers of cases in the analyses are, thus, lowered and are 
quite variable across the analyses, as will be seen. 
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Repeat 

In this analysis, 150 mer.hers of the experimental group nnd 13 oi 
the control group were retained. The predictor variables placed in the 
equation were SES, Sex, ,CA , Treatmt, AO, Attend, Cope, Ability, H^S , 
Depress, GPA, Achieve, Singfac, A stepwise entry procedure was used for 
the predictors of Repeat. At step 1, GPA was entered; Achieve appeared at 
step 2. No other variables achieved a p = .05 or less contribution to the 
equation, the next two in order being Cope (p = .Ob) and AO (p = ,11). 
The contributions of GPA and Achieve to the prediction were as follo\;s: 



/ 

Var iab 1 es 



Part. 



Ave. Sqd. 
(Janoi. Corr. 



GPA 

Achieve 



.25^6 
.0340 



54.987 
5.637 



.0001 
.0188 



.254 



.2800 



.0001 
.0001 



The result of this analysis seems obvious, in that it is usually 
teacher assigned grades that result in repetition of a grade as an 
ad'^inis tra t ive action. To an extent Achieve is a related event that 
follows grades. It is noted that treatment does not cone into the 
equation even at the p = .10 level. Thus, if Treatmt contributes to 
Repeat, it must do so indirectly by its effect on GPA and/or Achieve. A 
fundamental problem of this analysis is the dramatic loss of cases, 
especially in the Repeat group. This results from the fact that many of 
the repeaters were not among the sample of 210-212 who participated in 
the main followup study. Hence, they had data missing and were lost, via 
casewise deletion. 
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Another observation is in order for tlie precevlm^* rt^sults. A lar." 
comnon core of shared variance exists amon;; the following variables: GP/\, 
Achieve, Rppeat, AO, Copo, Ability, and Depress. This substantial degree 
of overlap becomes apparent when they are placed in a sin;;le equation to 
predict Repeat, with most having little unique variance to contribute to 
predicting Repeat beyond that available from GPA alone. The common core 
of meaning suggests that some children enter school from homes witn low 
AO, below average Ability, symptoms of Depress, and a nonCope style. 
This results in poor early school performance as indexed primarily by 
daily work that falls below expectations for age level and, hence, leads 
to low early GPA and its correlate low Achieve. These children then 
Repeat a grade. This experience for the child and family tends to rein- 
force low AO and contributes to continued low Cope, high Depress, and 
probably hampers the developed expression of general Ability. Thus, 
Repeat is not a remedial event but rather leads on toward eventual school 
dropout, as earlier discussed in Chapter VII. The Treatmt of HOPE 
participation, thus, did not eradicate this underlying cluster of inter- 
relations in the sense of setting them aslJe. Instead, it likely worked 
via enhancement of AO as an ongoing component and, further, gave an early 
grades boost to GPA, Ability, and Achieve, as well as reducing Depress 
and increasing the tendency of children to manifest a coping style. Tliat 
is, it worked to strengthen those tendencies within the cluster that 
fostered early school success. As noted in Chapter VIII, the researcn 
design employed does not permit a direct and comprehensive empirical test 
of the model's suggestions about the channels through which influences 
converge on the event. Repeat. 

2^3 
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As is evident in the preceding table, the average squared c:.:ioiiical 
correlation was only .2800; i.e., the solution accounted for 26- of the 
variance in Repeat. Using discriminant classification fron the solution, 
including the correlated variables GPA, Achieve, and also Cop i and ^^i' 
(solution uses all variables entred at p = .10), 165 cases were found to 
have data on all four ^'ariables as well as Repeat. Tlu equation correctly 
classified 130 ( 78. 79 J of the cases. Misc las s i f icat ions occurrecj. for tro 
children who failed a grade (false negatives = 15.38J and for 33 chilarer. 
whodid not repeat a grade (false positives = 21.71/J. 

HSGrad 

Multiple discriminant analysis was also performed for HSOrad. 
Predictor variables entered were Sex, SES, CA, Treatnt, AO, Attend, 
Achieve, Ability, Cope, HES, Depress, GPA, and Singfac. Due to caseuise 
deletion that results from missing data on any variable, this analysis 
was performed on only 134 cases, including 14 dropouts. Just two vari- 
ables couIg be entered at p = .05 or below: GPA and Treatmt. Other 
variables that were included with limits set at p = .15 were Cope and' 
Achieve. The solution based on the first two variables was: 

Av e . S q d . 

Variables Part. F g Canon. Corr. 

GPA .1810 29.182 .0001 .1810 .0001 

TreatTTit .0672 9.fi0 .0026 .2360 .0001 



As in the analysis of Repeat, GPA is the most important variable, 
overshadowing learning as indexed by objective testing (i.e.. Achieve, 
which can only be entered at p = .15). HSGrad sho\;s the over^time effect 
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of the Treatnt. As was true fcr the analysis of Repe;jt, HSGrnci is n t: a 
function of demographic indicators such as SES, when mcrt direct and 
functional measures are entered as competitors for the variance of tiie 
criterion. 

HSGrad appears to be influenced by a cluster of variables, as juciged 
from the univariate analysis of variance results. These are, in 
descending order of importance, GPA , AO, Cope, Achieve, Ability, Treatmt, 
Depress, HES, and Si^. Hov;ever, when the first variable, GPA, is entered 
into the equation, it absorbs mucK of the variance of all the other vari- 
ables in the set except Treatmt. Treatmt's effect is so independen*: of 
GPA*s effect that it% univariate F ratio is essent iallyj^nchan^ed after 
GPA is entered in the equation. There is, thus, seen to be a unitary core 
of variance affecting graduation that is quite similar to that affecting 
Repeat, as earlier discussed. Second, tlie entry of Treatnt further 
reduces the potential contribution of AO and HES, thereby suggesting its 
continuing influence on these two parenting variables. 

Using for discriminant classification the four variables whose 
proba^lity is less than .13 (i.e.* GPA, Treatmt, Cope, Achieve), 136 
easel had sufficient data to be classified. These included 14 dropouts 
and 122 graduates. Misclassif ication occurred for ore dropout (false 
negative * 7.14%) and for 21 graduates (false positive = 17.212). 

The same discriminant solution was used to classify 30 children for 
whom no graduation information wao available but who had scores for the 
four variables used in the discriminant weighting equation. Of these, 22 
(73.33%) were classiTied as probable graduates and eight (26.670 as 
probable dropouts. Among the known, graduates and dropouts, tliese-. . 
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resp^tive rates predicted were for graduates, 73. 00^, aui] dropouts, 
25.00'c. The probable distributions predicted for the unknown cases do 
not differ from those for the known cases. Within Xhis unknown group 
were six control group cases, of which four (66.67^0 classify as probable 
dropouts. The remaining 24 unknown HSGri. cases included four probable 
dropouts (16.66%), a finding associated with the experimental group. 
Thus, among the unkno\^ HSGrad esses, the finding of a higher probability 
of graduation among the experimental HOPE cascfs is sustained. Unfortu- 
nately, due CO the high rate of false positives in the known ilSorad part 
of tne sanple, more detailed analysis of the unknown cases was bypassed, 
i.e., too large an error term exists for false positives in view of the 
small number of unknown control cases (i.e., n = 6 only) to permit further 
comparisons of the unkno\'n experimental and control cases in a reliable 
manner. 

Disc rimi nan t Cone lus ions 

Although less than 30/o of the variance was accounted for in either 
the discriminant analysis of Repeat or that of HSGrad, useful classifi- 
cation discriminations were possible. Nevertheless, both solutions 
resulted in undesirably higl^ rates of false positives , »i.e . , actual 
graduates who were incorrectly classified as drc^pouts. Thus^ factors 
other than those measured and included as predictors in the equations are 
obviously important to both graduating and not failing a grade. On the 
other hand, false n^atives were uncommon in both equations. This is a 
derirable property in a prediction equation of this type that might be 
used to identify individuals at risk of some unfavorable outcome in order 
to de'.iver a preventive service to them. That is, false negatives are not 
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acceptable because they deprive those needing services iron receiving 
them, while false positives would often result iTn no more than providing-; 
a superfluous service. 

The solutions to both the Repeat and the HSGrad equations were 
similar, suggesting that GPA is arhighly salient precursor of unfavorable 
o itcomes for both. Moreover, a similar comncn core of underlying Vo-,iance 
was seen in univariate analysis of variance, , These analyses suggested a 
compo'- functional etiology for both school failure and school dropout. 
Functional indicators of high risk are suggested for both outcones, usin;: 
both parent and child measures. Within this multivariate framework, GPA 
may operate as a surface indicator of these underlying processes. If 
this is true, the multiple functional correlates of GPA point to areas of 
child and parent behavior toward which effective interventions might be 
directed. Clearly, social status variables such as SES, Sex, and CA 
offered little to tl^ clarification of HSGrad or Repeat; these demographic 
markers are consistently outperformed by measures that index actual 
behaviors through whose actions such surrogates as SES indirectly capture 
meaning. 

GPA 

As a continuous variable, CPA was analyzed with multiple linear 
regression analysis. The model used in the first of these analyses raises 
the question of how well GPA might have been predicted from the ITPA sub- 
tests, a battery of preschool differential ability scores, and from parent 
measures that could have been obtained in the preschool period (i.e., if 
they had in fact been obtained). It should be understood that the parent 
variables actually used were obtained at a later tim-* and, for the 
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experimental group, include some mcre.Tient due to Treatnt. For this 
reason, the ITPA scores were selected to represent a comparable post- 
Treatmt condicio.i; these are the posttest scores obtained at the end of 
the 1970-71 HOPE program year. The predictor set entered into the equa- 
tion is , thus , the 10 ITPA-R subtest scores in standard score form ''i.e., 
developmental age corrected), AO, HES, and Singfac. Due to casewise 
deletion for missing data on any variable, only 114 cases were includer" in 
the analysis. A stepwise regression procedure ^as used. Four variables 
were entered into the solution, all contributing highly significantly to 
the prediction of GPA, The summary table follows: 



Var iables 


Part. 


Model R- 


F 


P 


MOdel p 


AO 


.48.1 


.4821 


105.21 


.0001 


.0001 


ITPA 9 


.0568 


.5390 




.0003 


.0001 


ITPA 10 


.0209 


. 5599 


' .28 


.0234 


.0001 


ITPA 8 


.0244 


.5844 


• ,47 


.0124 


.0001 



The solution suggests that parental academic orientation is the most 
important influence on GPA. This AO measure was, however, obtained after 
the GPA had been established and cannjt be said to have preceded GPA. 
Nevertheless, AO did precede ChGrade by five years and is correlated with 
it for the full sample at a highly si lificant level (r = .56, n = 175, 
p * beyond .0001), so the inference ct influence of AO on grades is not 
unwarranted. The ITPA variables are assigned the following titles: ITPA 
9, Grammatic Closure; ITPA 10, Manual Expression; c!nd ITPA 8, Verbal 
Expression. This last subtest might as well be called Fluency of Concept 
Application, which is the actual task performed via verbal output. The 
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overall variance accounted for by this model is impressive (3b. ^4- ), ^.at.i 
over 82% of this amount being attributable to AO by itself. 

In order to further examine the possible historical influence of AO 
and other parenting variables on child outcomes, a low visibility outcone 
was selected: ITPA-IQ. Tnis outcome's low visibility is in contrast to 
CPA, since over the intervening years before measuring AO and other 
parent variables d^ldren's grades were regularly brought up to parents 
for review and reaction. ^s such, grades may have heavily influenced AO, 
Support, and so on. ITPA-IQ, by contrast, was never brought up* in tiie 
original study, it had never been conputedt' nor had ITPA subtests 1-10 
ever be6Vi transformed into standard score form. These score transfor- 
mations and expressions were all completed during the processing of the 
followup dato and cannot directly have influenced parental viewpoints or 
actions as such. 

Based on the foregoing reasoning, a regression analysis was performer 
with ITPA-IQ as the "silent" preschool measure that by its noncontami- 
nating silence might give evidence of the influence of AO and other 
parenting variables on child outcomes—with the objective of citing any 
supportive evidence as indirectly corroborating the view expressed above 
that AO influenced GPA, as it did ChGrade. The predictors entered were 
Sex, Treafnt, SES, Depress, AO, Support, HES, Health, and Erikson. A 
sample of 111 cases had the necessary data points to be entered into this 
equatioTU A stepwise regression procedure was used. The regression 
suTTunary appears below. 




Variables 


Part. 


Model 


F 




P 


^ludel p 


AO 


.1674 


.1674 


22. 


12 


.0001 


.0001 


HES 


.0401 


.2075 


:). 


51 


.0207 


.0001 


Health 


.0348 


.2423 


4. 


96 


.0280 


.0001 



If variables are allowed which meet the regression program's cutoff o^^ 

p = .15, one additional variable, Support, would be entered, with the 

2 

addition of .0178 to the Model's R . 

The foregoing finding can be seen as supporting the view that the 
parenting variables, and most prominently AO, contributed to the crystal- 
lization of the child's intellectual skills prior ^o the time that the 
child's academic record, as such, cane into being. Tliat is, ITPA-IQ 
predated the entire academic record and further was not a known fact to 
anyone associated with the HOPE program, including parents. Most reason- 
ably it was influenced by parental behaviors rather than vice versa. 
Therefore, AO, obtained 10 years later, likely would have correlated 
highly v;ith preschool AO if it had been measured. For the same reasons, 
the hypothetical existence of a high relationship between AO when measured 
in 1978-1979 and the score that would have been obtained on AO during the 
preschool period leads to the inference that the later measurement of AO 
can also be used as an indirect indication of its precursor AO in the 
preschool period. As such, the measure of AO can also be used to illumine 
the influence of preschool AO on GPA — imperfectly, but likely with 
substantial accuracy. 
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Ba':ed cn *the foregoing considerations, attenpLs were next made to 
predict GPA from the following variables: Sex, SES, Treatnt, A;, 
Support, Attend, SlfConc, HES, Depress, CoijAdpt, Disorg, Health, IntDep, 
and Erikson. Following that, a second version of the model is presented 
that is identical except for the inclusion of Ability. Stepwise entry is 
again used. Results for the less complete model are: 



Variables 


Part. r2 


Model r2 


F 




P 


Model p 


AO 


.4569 


.4569 


135 


.43 


.0001 


.UOOl 


Health 


.0713 


.,.5282 


24 


.18 


.0001 


.0001 


ConAdpt 


.0368 


.5650 


13 


.47 


.0003 


.0001 


Supp:>i t" 


.0200 


.5830 


7 


.61 


.0065 


.OuOl 


Depress 


.0124 


.3974 


4 


.82 


.0295 


.0001 
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If additional variables with £ falling between .03 and .15 are considered, 
these would be added in descending order of contribution: HES, Sex, and 
SlfConc. This solution is based on 162 cases missing no data on any of 
the variables. 

This model suggests that GPA is the product principally of AO, with 
the child's Health also being an important contributor. Probably Attend 
does not appear because it is largely a function of Health also. Child 
personality, as represented here ty ConAdpt, also adds significantly. 
The appearance of Support in this solucion indicate.^ that it is more han 
just a weak form of AO. Conceptually, Support relates more to such issues 
as participation and instigation in the Fels measures than does AO. 
Finally, the child's emotional state is entered via Depress. The results 
of this equation demonstrate in yet another context that family structural 
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variables 


are 


of little 


importance conpared to 


fun 


c t iona 1 


ind 1 c«3 1 or s 


both parents 


and children. 




/ 






Next 


the 


model is 


expanded by adding Abil 


ity 


as folio 


ws : 


Variables 




Part. r2 


Model r2 


F 




P 


Model p 


AO 




• 4569 


.4569 


135.43 




.0001 


.0001 


Ability 




.1035 


.5604 


37.69 




.0001 


.0001 


Disorg 




.0389 


.5993 


15.43 




.0001 


.0001 


Health 




.0243 


.6236 


10.19 




.U0I7 


.0001 


Support 




.0131 


.6367 


5.66 




.0186 


.0001 


ConAdpt 




.0111 


.6478 


4:. 92 




.0289 


.0001 



For this expanded model, the same 162 cases were included. If the solu- 
tion is extended to include variables conttibuting at p .05 to .15, Se:; 
and Depress are added, at which point Disorg is dropped. Note: Disorg 
and Depress are significantly related, and boys are much more often high 
on Disorg than girls, so the addition of Sex and Depress displaces Disorg 
as redundant of them. The ConAdpt style is displaced from its position 
in the briefer version of this model by the contribution of Ability; 
higher ConAdpt is known to reflect greater Ability. Once differences in 
Ability are accounted for in the solution, the contribution of Disorg is 

' enhanced. Other than for these changes, the same subset of predictors 

i 

accounts for variations in CPA in both versions of the model . AO is the 
most important of these. AO, of course, accounts for part ci Ability, so 
the contribution of Ability to CPA here is to be understood as the amount 
it offers after the effects of AO have been removed. Structural variables 
^ again remain noncont ributory to the explanation of CPA in the context of 
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more adequate functional indicators of their variance sucn as n() and 
Support . 

Why is Treatmt absent from tne solution? This may be due to its 
being less an independent source of variance than a source that has 
contributed broadly to many of the successful predictors, as indicated by 
its significant correlations with all of the following: AO, ADilitv, 
Disorg, Support, and ConAdpt. The spread of the effects of Treatmt 
across so many areas makes it impossible to differentiate it fror. the 
effects of the several components to which it has contributed. Treatnt 
could by contrast appear in the prediction of HSGrad, because it had only 
one competitor variable for this task, GPA, fron which a portion of its 
variance could be differentiated. Thus, there are special problens within 
regression analysis of being unable to detect the effects of a variable 
such as Treatmt that intrinsically relates to many other variables in an 
equation, since collectively they tend to pull it out of focus. This 
contrasts with a narrow treatment effect that might impact on only a 
limited p^rt of a data set. 



A final pair of multiple linear regression problems was developed to 
clarify the contributions of various factors to Achieve. There are ISA 
cases with complete data for the first analysis and 182 for the second. 
The first version of the model is briefer, containing: Attend, SES , AO, 
Cont, Support, Indulge, ConAdpt, Disorg, Depress, Internl, and IntDep. 
''he expanded version contains the foregoing variables plus Ability and 
GPA. Results for the briefer version are: 



Achieve 
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AO 
SES 

Depress 
Support 



Part* IV 
.4562 
.0491 
.0146 
.0108 



riodel R- 
.4562 
.5053 
.5199 
.5307 



153.49 
18.08 
5.49 
4. 14 



-Ai 

.0001 

.0001 

.0202 

.0432 



!ocipl p 

.oo(j; 

.0001 
.0001 
.0001 



Inadvertently, SES only--rather than SES plus HES--was included in both 
versions of this model. This was not rerun because in the case of 
Achieve, SES is a slightly better predictor (r = -.37) than HES (r = .33). 
For completeness, however, it would be desir^ole at some future tine to 
reanalyze the regression equations for Achieve with HES also included. 

^^hac this first version of the model na.as apparent if that AO is 
the major factor explaining Achieve, with a significant additional amount 
being due to the effect of family social status/hone environment type 
issues. Again, emotional issues in che child*s life are important, as 
shown by the inclusion of Depress. Finally, Support again shows its 
ability to predict beyond what AO accounts for. 

The model is next expanded to include Ability and GPA in the attempt 
to predict Achieve. The solution includes the following variables: 

Variables Part. Mod\l F 2 Model p 

GPA .6748 .6748 375.64 .0001 .0001 

Abili.ty .0428 .7176 27.29 .0001 .0001 

AO .0177 .7353 11.95 .0007 .0001 



If the solution is extended to include variables contributing at a £ level 

2 

of .05 to .15, SES would be added to the table, with R increasing by 



another .0055 to .7408. 



In this expanded model for predicting Achieve, C?.\ is far alu-ad ni 
all other variables. It should now be recalled, within the overall :nodol 
explicated in Chapter VIII, that both AO and Treatmt are seen as contri:^- 
uting to Achieve and concurrently to GPA and Ability, Treatment is no 
longer included in the model, because its effectc cannot be seen as a 
dif f erentiable source of variance in an equation containing so large a 
nuTT.ber of variables to which it contributes: GPA, Achieve, Ability, A^i , 
Support, Depress, Its effects are presumably present, nevertheless, in 
diffused form in both variations of this model, A similar diffusion of 
variance likely occurs in the latter version of the equation that affects 
the contribution of AO, since it likely contributes to GPA, Ability, and 
Achieve in ways that result in much of the variance being inadvertently 
assigned to what amount, in a sense, to linearly dependent variables. 
That is, while GPA and Achieve beco.ne a part of the child's record in 
different ways, in their averaged fprms in the present study, both 
approachs being but varying ways of measuring the same construct: 
accumulated learning. The same fundamental problem has long been recog- 
nized -elative to group Ability test scores. The fact that one group 
test yields an Ability score and another yields an Achieve score does not 
change the fact that the methods of measurement are essentially the same, 
making method-specific variance high. This problem is overcome when an 
individually administered test of intelligence is correlated with an 
achievement test score. From these facts «it must be concluded that the 
second version of the model results in a solution that probably vastly 
underestimates the importance of AO the outcome. This is not an insur- 
mountable empirical problem, but within the context of the present study 
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it is not possible to apply path analytic models thai wouli n-^re fully 
describe rhe nelv^ork of relationships encountered within the Kinds oi 
measures encompassed in the HOPE followup. 

Cone lusion 

Selected aspects of the ilOPE effects model presented in Chapter VIII 
have been explored here with the multivariate procedures, discriminant 
analysis, and multiple linear regression. Prior chapters liad exaninod 
small fragments of the overall netv^ork of interrelationships. Larger 



fragments were modelled in the present chapter. These have worked up to 
a point to clarify and support the effects model, A problem encountered 
has been that Treatmt impinges on a larger number of the outcome variables 
such that its effects are diffused and difficult to isolate. ^ To a lesser 
extent, this is true also for the most infhiential of the parenting vari- 
ables, AO, Especially problematic have been tlie substantially and, to an 
extent, linearly dependent relations among- CPA, Achieve, and Ability. 
When these are present together in an equation that seeks to predict one 
of the three or an equation in which they all relate to the criterion, 
they tend to obscure the effects of other variables — especially Treatmt 
and AO, Nevertheless, other lines of evidence have been adduced that 
make it clear that AO and Treatmt are influential in senses that caTinot 
easily be accounted for except through the attribution of causal proper- 

'es to them* This inferential process has been tortuous at times. If 
the data would lend themselves to path analytic me thodo'' ogy , the model for 
doing so can be made sufficiently explicit to be tested. Unfortunately, 
the data are not readily amenable to this approach* 
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X. PERSONALITY AKD SOCIAL BLiLWlOK 






The }IOPE followup study provides an unusual opportunity to exa:nino 






the relationship between child personality and social behavior and the 






other variables of the study. Because child personality and social 






behavior reflect in many instances the influence of sex typing, it is 






necessary to look at these relationships separately for boys and girls. 






The variables generated from the School Behavior Checklist are used to 






represent the interpersonal and intra-psycliic issues of childhood to th(^ 






extent that these are captured by the Checklist. It will be recalled 






that the scores used are all factor-based except for Depress. Separate 






correlational matrices were computed for boys and girls between the 






Checklist variables and 30 of the other variables fron the study. Vith 






this many calculated Pearson product-moment correlations, by cliance one 






would expect an average of 1.5 significant correlations per sex between 






the set of study variables and each of the Checklist variables. This 






fact can be used to determine which Checkl:^st variables should be reported 






and which should be treated as related to the v^.riables of the study at 






only chance levels. 


• 




Checklist var iable«L^hat appear fo relate to the study variables at 






only chance levels are Aggress, EgoDfns, Restles, ActDfns, and Agitate. 






BlntMnp is unrelated for girls, but is related for boys. Among the list 






of other variables from the study, the following appear to be basically 






unrelated to the personality and social behaviors for either sex: 






SlfConc, Nurt, Singfac, MatPerc, Indulge, Reject, Internl, IntDep, and a 






special sum of the 13 task scores. Thus, nearly one-third of the "other'' 






variables do not relate reliably to the child's personality and social 
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variables. Anon:: ot'ner variairies for boys, re ia t lonsh i pb jrr dL a LhariL- 
level for Support, ITPA-IQ, and FamConp, Other variaKles do not relate 
reliablv to girls* personality and social behaviors for Repeat, AcadOcc, 
Cont, RejDisc, Health, Erikson, and Attend. 

By the preceding process of elimination, nearly one-half of the 
overall number ot calculated coe £ ic ien t s can be bypassed as providing no 
information about personality and social behavior within the data context 
of this study. If, irrespective of unreliable regions of the matrices, 
all statistically significant relations are considered, boys obcaiii 77 
and girls 63 reliable coefficients. When all of the intersections of 
unreliable variables are scanned for the presence of significant corre- 
lation coefficients that erroneously appear in the preceding t o ta 1 s"^i^. e^. 
77 and 63), these reduce for boys to 61 and for girls to 51. Concen- 
trating on these reliable" residuals eliminates a great deal of randor 
"noise" frym the relationships and permits interpretation to focus only 
on the more stable as-pects of the boys* and girls' matrices. This 
strictly quantitative approach to random noise removal had to be adjusted 
in certain instances in recognition of special factors operating in 
certain regions of the matrices that logically suggested some significant 
correlations should be retained. That is, judgmental fitting was used. 

ConAdpt 

CooAdpt is an interpersonal ly coping or adaptive style that empha- 
sizes getting along with others, being somewhat more a follower than a 
leader, fitting in, and adjusting to circumstances more than struggling 
against them. In prior studies, (Gotts et al., 1969; Johnson, 1976), 
children with a style closely resembling this variable were seen to be 



doing well on average in terms of a wide varietv of indicators. I.it^ 
earlier name applied to this same essential complex of beliaviors v;as 
conventional conforming * 

Within the current data matrices, Con/idpt is the most extensively 
related variable for both boys and girls, whether judged fror. the full 
set of correlations or from the reduced set that resulted after random 
niise was Yeduced. While many of these relations were reviewed piavioi'S 
in Chapter IV, only control cases were considered, and boys and girls 
were combined. In the presfjnt analyses, boys and girls c e iookea at 
separately, and the experimental cases are included with the control 
cases in all analyses. The presently reported rv. ionships are^ hence, 
actually new ones. Furthermore, the emphasis here is on possible differ 
ential patterns of relations for boys and girls. 

Sex differences . Treatmt affected boys* ConAdpt status positively 
(r = -.25; only reliably greater than zero-order correlations are 
reported) but was unrelated for girls. Academic indicators related nore 
strongly to ConAdpt for boys than for girls, with all relations being 
favorable for both sexes for Repeat, Achieve, Ability, and CPA. SlfConc 
appeared to relat^ reliably to ConAdpt for girls (-.SA) but not for boys 
Ihe relations between ConAdpt and parenting/ family environment variable 
were consistently stronger for boys than for girls, with boys having 
reliable and stronger relations for all of the following: SES, AO, Nurt 
Cont, HES, RejDisc, Indulge, and IntDep. The foregoing relations are 
also rel: ble for girls, except for: Nurt, Cent, Rejuisc, Indulge, and 
IntDep. Among the parenting variables, relations are significant and of 
similar magnitude for boys and girls for Support, ParAtnd, and Intlnvl. 
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Onl> i;irls have significant relations for the parenting variables, Sin^fac 
and Erikson. Boys' scares on ComVdpt relate signi Jicantly to HSGrad (.34) 
and Health (.21), but girls* scores do not relate. Here it is readily 
seen that the vast majority of relations differ between boys and girls. 
All statistically reliable relations show that ConAdpt is favorably linked 
to the other variables. Due to the differing patterns of relations for 
the two sexes, it will be useful to develop a descriptive profile for 



Conventionally adaptive boys do very well in school, as suggested by 
the following relations: Achieve (.51), Ability U49), GPA (.59), and 
ChGrade (.51). They are unlikely to have repeated a grade (Repeat, -.31) 
and more likely to have graduated from high school (HSGrad, .34). They 
have somewhat above average AcadOcc orientation (-.21). Their SlfConc is 
not predictable from a knowledge of their Coa^dpt scores. As preschoolers 
they performed well on standardized tests (FrostPQ, .25; ITPA-IQ, .25). 
They are healthier on average than their peers (Health, .21) v Higher 
ConAdpt boys come from homes with high AO (.53) and a^^ve average Support 
(.19), Nurt (.21), and HES (.31)./SES (-.31). Their parents manifest 
Intlnvl (.22) and attend school functions more often (Par Atnd, .31). 
Their parents are below average in indu'tr'^nt attitudes (Indulge, -.25), 
less likely to have RejDisc attitudes (-.26), and more likely to favor 
intellectual autonomy (intDep, -.32) and low Cont (-.20). In prior 
research, the implications of being ConAdpt are consistently favorable, 
and so it is for boys. 

Girls who are more conventionally adaptive in style have more favor- 



le school indicators, as follows: Achieve (.41), Ability (.39)', GPA 



each . 
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(.A8), apd ChGrade (.A3). These girls are somewhat less likely to have 
repeated a grade (.18), but their probability of graduating fron liigh 
■ s^chool is not affected by their flatus on Coa^dpt. While girls* AcadOcc 

is unaffected by ConAdpt, it is positively related to their SlfConc scores 
(-.34). ConAdpt girls did very well as preschool children when taking 
tests (FrostPQ, .51; ITPA-IQ, 35). Their Health is not predictable frorr. 
ConAdpt. Higher ConAdpt girls come from homes with higher AO (.44), 
Supplort (.20), and HES (.20)/SES (-.24). Their parents naniiest greater 
Intlnvl (.23) and higher ParAtnd (.27). Their p'arents are also higher m 

e 

penerat ivity , measured either of twd ways: Erikson (.19) or Singfac 
(-.20)'. Girls' standings on ConAdpt are unrelated to other measured 
parenting variables. 

Overall, boys' status is more extensively and more favorably affected 
by ConAdpt than is girls' status. Moreover, boys' ConAdpt scores were 
affected by the HOPE Treatmt (-.25), with boys in the experimental group 
later behaving in a more conventionally adapt^e manner. Girls' standing 
on ConAdpt was unaffected by the Treatmt. 
*^ 

Depress / 

Depress shows the second most Extensive network of interrelationships 
with the other variables of the study, either with or without the suppres- 
sion of random noise in the correlation matrices for boys and girls. In a 
number of respects these matrices bear resemblances to those for ConAdpt, 
as will become evident, except that the direction of relationships is 
reversed because of the unfavorable implications of Depress. Moreover, 
Depress' meaning and implications are more similar for boys and girls 
than was true for ConAdpt, although some sex differences are seen. 
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Sex differences * For boys^ Depress relates more stronrJy ^-o Achieve 
than it does for girls. The other scliool indicators are about conparabK 
for the two sexes. The preschool test scores for girls related more 
strongly to Depress thar. w?s true for boys. For girls, Depress relates 
more strongly than it does for boys to Support, HES, SES, Intlnvl, and 
tarAtnd. Boy3' correlations reflect a larger relation of Depress to 
Erikson than is fou-^d for girls. Other parent measures are conparable 
across the sexes, except that Cont relates more strongly for boys. Boys 
higher on Depress have less MatPerc; this is not so for girls. r'nally. 
Depress is lowered for aoys who were treated ulth HOP'-:, while the Treatnt 
left the girls unaffected. 

Depressed boys have unfavorable records on all school indicators: 
Attend (-.19), Achieve (-.^9), Ability (-.43), GPA (-.53), ChGrade (-.37), 
Repeat (.26), and HSGrad (-.22). Theii maturity oi social perception is 
also delayed (-.22 ""or MatPerc). Depress is unrelated for boys to Health, 
SlfConc, and AcadOcc. Depressed boys 1 i lower FrostPQ (-.24) preschool 
scores on average. The Treatmt somewhat reduced Depress (.18), thereby 
reducing the impact of Depress on the otlier indicators already cited. 
Depressed boys came frcm families higher on Cont (rl9) and RejDisc (.21) 
and lower on AO (-.A7), HES (-.2A)/SES (.22), Erikson (-^.27), Intlnvl 
(--.20), and ParAtnd (-.20). 

Girls* school indicators are uniformly unfavorably re lated to 
Depress: Attend (-".l&'j, Achieve (-.34), Ability (-.37), GPA^(-.50), 
ChGrade (-.'^7), Repeat (.26), and HSGrad (-.22). Depressed girls had not 
done as well on standardized tests as preschoolers: FrostPQ (-.39) and 
ITPA-IQ (-.36). None of the other child measures related reliably to 
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Depress for girls. Depressed girls came fro^ families with hi-her KejOisc 
scores (-25) who were lower on AO (-.41), Support (-.24), HLS (-.3b;/SES 
(,A0), Intlnvl (-.32), and ParAtnd (-.37). Girls' Depress scores were 
unaffected by the Treatmt. 

A review of the above findings shows that sex differences were less 
prominent for Depress than for ConAdpt. Although Depress relates to all 
other variables, in all reliable relationships, in a manner opposite that 
ot ConAdpt, it is evident that it is not just a mirror image of it. For 
example, ConAdpt relates to Erikson fov girls, while Depress relates to 
Erikson for boys. In both sets of analyses, however, the Treacnt affected 
bovs' scores for Depress and Con/\dpt, and girls* scores were affected for 
neither by Treatmt. Attend was unrelated to Coa^dpt for either sex but 
related to Depress for both boys and girls. 

Disorg 

Like Depress, Disorg is another intra-psychic variable. It has the 
third most extensive network of relations with other variables in the 
study. None of the relations of Disorg with other variables fell into 
regions of the matrix that were affected by random noise. 

Sex differences . Disorg is somewhat more substantially related to 
boys' Achieve than is true for girls. The AO of boys* parents also 
relates more strongly to Disorg than does that of girls' parents. Girls' 
preschool test scores are more h'ghly related to Disorg than boyc' scores 
are. Both boys' Health and HSGrad are adversely related to Disorg; these 
are unrelated for girls. Boys' Disorg scores were diminished by Treatmt; 
girls' scores were not. 
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Most school indicators for boys relate unfavorably to Dxsor^': 
Achieve (-.46), Ability (-.35), GPA (-.33), ChGrade (-.41), Repeat (.26), 
and HSGrad (-.21). Attend is unaffected. Boys' FrostPQ prescliool scorviis 
relate unfavorably to Disorg (-.26). ITFA-IQ is unrelated. Boys* Health 
relates adversely to Disorg (-.26). No other child variables are related 
to Disorg. Personally disorganized boys come from families that are 
substantially lover on AO (-.54) and sonewliat lower on HES (-.26). Inter- 
estingly, SES totally fails to detect this linkage. Ko other parenting 
variables relate to Disorg among boys. Treatmt results in lowei Disorg 
for boys ( . 18) . 

As with ConAdpt and Depress, so v/ith Disorg, slightly fewer signif- 
icant relations to the other variables appear for girls th<in for boys. A 
majority o^ girls* school indicators relate reliably to Disorg: Achieve 
(-.31), Ability (-.39), GPA (-.48), ChGrade (-.31), and Repeat (.27). 
Neither Attend nor HSGrad relates to Disorg for girls. Girls* preschool 
test scores clearly relate to Disorj: FrostPQ (-.39) and ITPA-IQ (-.27). 
No other child measures relate reliably to Disorg. The same two parent 
measures relate to Disorg for girls as do for boys: AO (--.33) and HES 
(-•33). Again, SES fails to identify the relationship that HES points 
up, just as was true for boys. Gi'-ls* standing on Disorg is unaffected 
by Treatmt. 

It is very "nteresting in the foregoing analyses that HES related to 
Disorg for both boys and girls, but SES failed to identify this relation- 
ship for either sex. This contrasts with the coordinated performance of 
HES and SES for both sexes in relation to both Depress and Coa\dpt. The 
situation for Treatmt is the same across ConAdpt, Depress, and Disorg; 
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it changes favorably the incidence of all three for boys; fur girls, 
Treatmt leaves all three unaffected. The pattern and magnitude of rela- 
tions by sex between the preschool data and Disorg were almost identical 
to those between the preschool data ard Depress. The patterns of rela- 
tions between the school indicators and Disorg closely resemble those for 
Depress, except that (a) Disorg and HSGrad are unrelated for girls, and 
(b) ihere is a larger spread between boys' ;.nd girls' ChGrade relations 
to Disorg than there is for their relations to Depress; this well may L*e 
linked to the difference noted for HSGrad. 

AnxDep 

The fourth largest cluster of relations between a Checklist measure 
and other variables of the HOPE study occurs for AnxDep. ?% the first 
three Checklist variables reviewed, the number of significant relations 
for boys and girls was fairly well balanced, with boys having a few more 
than girls for each. This pattern is reversed for AnxDep, with 10 signif- 
icant relations appearing for girls and only five for boys. This is 
probably due to AnxDep being ;>enerally higher in girls than boys and 
likely bearing a fundamental relation to one aspect of sex role typing in 
girls. 

Sex differences . The relationships for girls between AnxDep and the 
other variable? are generally somewhat larger than for boys, in tho^e 
instances that both are statistically reliable. More typically, however, 
girls have relations between AnxDep and other variables, which for boys 
are unrelated. Variables fitting this latter pattern are Repeat, FrostPQ, 
ITPA-IQ, SES,^nd HSGrad. 
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For boys, AnxDep reliably relates to four school indicators: Achieve 
(-.28), Ability (-.15), GPA (-.26), and ChGrade (-.20). No other child 
variables related to AnxDep for boys. In the family backgrounds of boys 
higher in AnxDep, only AO rplate|||||^eliably (-.21). No otlier relations 
existed for boys. All relations suggest AnxDep plays an unfavorable role 
in the lives of boys. 

Amonp girls, AnxDep related reliably to nearly all of t,be school 
indicator variables, although all are at modest levels: Achieve (-.27), 
Ability (-.34), GPA (-.35), ChGrade .(-. ?6 ) , Repeat (.19), and HSGrad 
(-.23). Only Attend was not inplicated in these relations. FrostPQ 
(-.34) and ITPA-IQ (-.30) both vv'ere reliably related to the AnxDep style 
in this sanple of girls. No other child variables related to AnxDep. 
Only two par ent/fani ly variables related to AnxDep among girls: Al^ (-.33) 
and SCS (.21). All of the relationships for girls suggested that the 
implications of an AnxDep style are uniformly unfavorable. 

AnxDep does not appear to account for any relations with the other 
variables that have not already been accounted for as well or better for 
both boys and girls by other Checklist variables. Nevertheless, AnxDep 
does represent a personality style that may well be featured more promi^ 
nently in the makeups of a segment of children who do not especially 
manifest elevated amounts of the other characteristics heretofore 
reviewed. Thus, it may have utility for identifying an unfavorable 
pittern of school relations in a subgroup of the child population. If 
so, its utility is likely to be much greater for girls than for boys, as 
reflected in the much greater salience of the AnxDep dimension for girls, 
as compared with boys. 



ShySrs 

Like AnxDep, ShySrs produces more reliable relations for girls 
(seven) than for boys (five). From a temperamental perspective, ShySrs 
and AnxDep sliare some underlying characteristics psychologically. As 
will be seen, however, ShySrs differs empirically from AnxDep in obvious 
ways. 

Sex differences . Unlike the Checklist variables considered earlier 
in this series, the patterns of relationships are quite different for 
bovs and girls. It is not just that the variables relate more strongly 
for one sex, with that same sex displaying a larger nunher of significant 
correlations, '^ith the exception of tv^o variables that are significant 
for both sexes, the correlates of ShySrs are altogether different for 
boys and girls: Ability and ChGrade. Interestingly, GPA is considerably 
less prominent than ChGrade, suggesting that ShySrs may have more serious 
implications at he secondary than the elementary level as a style for 
both boys and girls. 

Bovs with higher ShyS- scores were lower on Ability (-.17) and 
ChGrade (-.41). They were also less likely in Treatmt (.16) via HOPE. 
Their parents had reduced Intlnvl (-.23) and were lower in generativity 
(Erikson - .31) . 

ShySrs girls were lower on Achieve (-.19), Ability (-.24), GPA 
(-.23), and ChGrade (-.31). They were more likely to Repeat (.16) a 
grade in school. ShySrs girls came from homes lower in AO (-.21) and of 
lower SES (.22), 
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As is evident above , the parental corre lates of ShySrs for boy b 
differ markedly from those for girls. Boys are affected by the Ireatnt; 
girls are not. Finally, girls were affected at both the elementary and 
secondary levels, but boys seemingly were affected at the secondary level 
primarily . 

Ant isoc 

Antisocial hostility is related to seven other variables for boys 
and only three variables for girls. Two of the significant variables for 
girl were also significant for boys. HES and G?A — and frequent counter- 
parts of these variables, SES and ChGrade — do not operate in the usual 
ways. That is, GPA is significant for both boys and girls, while ChGrade 
fails to reach significance for either sex. HES is significant for girls 
and nearly significant for boys, but SES is clearly nonsignificant for 
both sexes. Besides GPA, FamComp also relates significantly to Antisoc 
for boys and for girls. 

Sex differences . The meaning of Antisocial is uniformly negative 
for boys. Boys with stronger Antisoc tendencies were lov^er on Ability 
(-.17) and GPA (-.21). They were further more likely to Repeat (.21) a 
grade and to fail to become a HSGrad (-.20). Their school Attend records 
were also poorer (-.32). Antisoc boys were slightly more likely to cone 
from nonnuclear family groups (FamComp .17) and to have parents 
displaying lower academic c^ientation (-.21). 

Girls with higher Antisoc scores received lower CPAs (-.18) from 
their teachers. They were more likely to come from nonnuclear family 
systems (.21) and to have parents who provided a lei s educationally 
Stimulating home environment (HES -.19). 



BlntMnp 

The blunt and manipulative style of interpersonal relations was 
unique among the Checklist-measured variables in relating to the remainin^: 
variables for one sex only. Girls' BlntMnp scores related to none of the 
other major variables of the study. Contrastingly, boys' BlntMnp style 
was reliably reiated to eight of the other variables of the HOPE study. 
It was noted in the preliminary discussion of BlntMnp in Chapter IV that 
it did net necessarily have negative implications. As will becone clearer 
momentarily, BlntMnp in fact has positive inplicatinns fo^ boys. This 
conclusion is congruent with earlier work (Gotts et al., 1969) that iden^ 
tified both the conventionally adaptive (conventional confor-ning) and the 
blunt and manipulative (manipulative controlling) styles with coping 
behavior patP^nrs in the school environment. The present pattern of 
findings ad/s /tmportantly to prior understanding of the BlntMnp style by 
suggesting that it has positive implications for boys and has a more or 
less neutral/meaning when encountered in girls. Thus, BlntMnp is the 
most stron/ly sex-typed of the social behavior patterns studied via the 
Checklist. It is also the final of this series. 

Sex differences . The essential character of the sex differenced has 
already been noted. What remains to be seen is the favorable implica t ic»is 
of a BlntMnp style in boys. BlntMnp is associated for boys with high 
Achieve (.21), Ability (.26), and GPA (.21). These boys have on average 
higher AcadOcc orientations (-.20). They come from homes of somewhat 
higher SES (-.23). Their parents express higher generativity (Singfac 
-.21, Erikson .30). Finally, higher BlntMnp boys have parents who more 
often indicate that they value an Internl (.23) orientation in their son^; 
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that is, they favor sel 




directed behas'ior more than other-d i rnr t e^i 



AO 



Having now demonstrated the importjnt contribution of sex differ- 
ences to understanding the meaning of personality and social behavior in 
the HOPE sample, when boys' and girls' data are analyzed separately, this 
sane approach is taken next with selected parenting '^criables. This is 
carried out in order to clarify the differing implications of the various 
parent characteristics for child outcomes and characteristics — as a 
function of sex of child. The preceding findings of this chapter, taken 
together with those that follow below, necessarily raise the question of 
whether the school effects model presented in Chapter VIII is sufficient, 
or whether it might be more effective to develop sonewliat different 
models for boys and girls. This possibility certainly seems congruent 
with findings from the Fels Research Institute studies of achievement 
orientation. Of this possibility, Crandall (1967) wrote that it may be 
"...that girls achieve for reasons different from boys" (p. 176), as her 
own research indicated. 

Academic orientation is the first of the parenting variables selected 
for analysis by sex. It is the variable that has demonstrated in this 
study the largest number of significant relations. Its relations have, 
moreover, often been of a higher magnitude. The table below permits 
inspection of the question of possible differential effects of AO by sex. 
Some of the variables in the following table have appeared elsewhere in 
the text before, but only here are they presented side by side, thereby 
providing a common context for the consideration of their possible conjoint 

meaning. 
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Relations of AO to Dependent Variables b> Sex 



Var- able 


Boys 


Girls 


Repea t 


-.26 


-.35 


HSGrad 


.47 


ns 


Ach i eve 


.63 


.•16 


Abil itv 


.57 


.60 


GPA 


.67 


.69 


ChGrade 


.54 


.59 


Attend 


.20 


.22 


AcadOcc 


-.21 


-.31 


SlfConc 


-.33 


-.39 


FrostPQ 


.27 


.50 


ITPA-IQ 


ns 


.49 


Cope 


.54 


. .47 


Aggress 


■ -.24 


ns 


ConAdpt 


.53 


.44 


AnxDep 


-.21 


-.33 


EgoDfns 


-.20 


ns 


Disorg 


-.54 


-.33 


ShySrs 


ns 


-.21 


Depress 


-.47 


-.41 


Ant isoc 


-.21 


ns 



The child variables that are not listed in the preceding table were 
omitted because they were nonsignificant for both sexes, Tlie scores for 
Tasks 1-13 were not reviewed for possible inclusion. 
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The preceding table shows that AO has a fairly uniform neanin^ across 
the s^xes, with a few notable exceptions: HSGiad, FrostPQ, ITPA-IQ, and 
Disorg. It is reasonable, further, to eniphasize that AO's implications 
are consistently favorable. Finally, while not listed above, it is noted 
that the relation of Treatnt to AO is the same for boys (-.20) and girls 
(-.21) — TreatTTit incre.ases AO for both sexes' parents. 

Genera t ivitv 



The linkages of generativity to child outcomes are considered here 
using the nost differentiated representation of generativity: GTrust 
through GIdent, v;hich should be most sensitive from the perspective of 
pos<?lSle differential treatment of the sexes by parents. 



Generativity and Dependent Variables by Se> 
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Variable 


GTrus 


f- 


GAuto 




GInit 




GindusT ' 


GIdent 




B 


G 


B 


G 


B 


G 


B 


G 


3 




Repeat . 


ns 


ns 


.22 


ns 


.29 


ns 


ns 


ns 




ns 


HSGrad 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 

/ 


1l£ 


< ns ' 


ns 


Ach ieve 


ns 


-.36 


ns 


ns 


ns 


-.32 


ns^ 


-.34 


ns 


-.36 


Ability 


ns 


-.3A 


-.25 


ns 


ns 


-.36 




-.33 


ns 


-.34 


CPA 


ns 


-.31 


ns 


ns 


ns 


-.28 


ns 


-.26 


ns 


-.34 


ChGrade 


ns 


-.30 


ns 


-.22 


ns 


-.32 


ns 


-.29 


ns 


-.30 


Depress 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


.23 


ns 


ns 


ns 


Attend 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


AcadOcc 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


SI f Cone 


ns 


.29 


ns 


ns 


ns 


.26 


ns 


.22 


ns 


.33 


FrostPQ 


ns 


-.34 


ns 


ns 


ns 


-♦3A 


ns 


ns 


ns 


-.30 


ITPA-IQ 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


-.30 


ns 


-•28 


ns 


-.30 
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Cope ' ns ns ns ns ns ns ns ns ns ns 

Aggress ns ns ns ns ns ns ns ns -.20 ns 

ConAdpt ns -.22 ns ns ns ns ns ns ns -.20 

AnxDep ns ns ns ns ns ns ns ns ns ns 



The other variables that were presented for AO were CgoDfns, Disorg, 
ShySrs, and Antisoc' All of these were nonsignif icantly related to the 
variables GTrust through GIdent fcr both boys and girls. One additional 
child variable was considered: ChActiv. It relates significantly for 
all comparisons: 



Generativity and ChAc v by Sex 



Sex 


GTrust 


GAuto 


GInit 


CIndus t 


GIdent 


Boys 


-.22 


-.24 


■ -.22 


-.33 


-.37 


Girls 


-.27 


-.22 


-.37 




-.42 



^Witn the exception of the variable, ChActiv, sex differences are 
pervasive betwe^^n GTrust through GIdent and the child variables. This 
contrasts with AO, where similarity of relationships for the sexes was 
the general rule. ChActiv, in this respect, functions in relation to 
genei civity as the other child variables do to AO. Looking now at the 
five age-'COmponents for generat ivity , only five significant relations 
appear for boys; this number might be expected by chance, more or less, 
xf the relations to ChActiv are not considered. GAuto does not enter 
into a reliable number of relations for girls. Accordingly, the relations 
between generativity componen;.s and child variables will not be further 
interpreted for boys; ir\ the case of girls, GAuto will be excluded from 
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comment. It now becomes apparent that the significant leiations for girls 
all occur between the four remaining generativity components and tliese 
eight child measures: Achieve, Ability, GPA, ChGrade, SlfConc, FrostPQ, 
ITPA-IQ, and CcnAdpt. All of these are correlations showing that genera- 
tivity results in more favorable outcomes for girls. It fails to predict 
boys* outcomes, except relative to ChActiv, which relates to all five 
generativity components for both sexes. Although unreported earlier, it 
likewise relates to i\0 (boys .35, girl^ .40), these relations also bein^; 
favorable . 

The foregoing analysis would suggest that generativity is nore 
important for girls, but a different picture emerges when, instead of the 
components, the sun of the Eriksonian rf.Lings is used: 



Erikson and Child Variables by Sex 



Var iab le 


Bovs 


Girls 


Achieve 


ns 


. .9 


Ability 


.23 


.43 


GPA 


ns 


.34 


ChGrade 


ns 


.39 


Repeat 


.24 


ns 


HSGrad 


ns 


ns 


SlfConc 


ns 


-.38 


ChActiv 


.20 


.35 


Depress 


-.27 


ns 


Aggress 


.22 


ns 


ConAdpt 


ns 


.19 


ShySrs 


-.31 


ns 
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Rest les 



ns 



Agi tate 



.19 



ns 



FrostPQ 



ns 



.28 



ITPA-IQ 



ns 



.49 



BlntMnp 



.30 



ns 



The preceding table indicates that Erikson relates to the two sexes* 

scores on the following variables in about the sajfne wdys as were seen for 

t 

the generativity conponents: Achieve, Ability, GPA, ChGrade, SlfConc, 
FrostPO, ITPA-IQ, and ConAdpt. That is, all eight of these variables are 
related for girls to both Erikson and generativity conponents, and are 
little related in this way for boys (-^inor exception: Ability). Tne 
performance of ChActiv is also similar. What, however, clearly differs 
is that Erikson x».-ates to six Checklist variables for boys and not for 
girlt : Depress, Aggress, ShySrs, Restles, Agitate, and BlntMnp. Thus, 
for boys Erikson seems to* relate to a more active dispositional stance 
(Aggress, BlntMnp, Restles, and Agitate) as opposed to a passive stance 
(ShySrs, Depress). Erikson appears, hence, to be linked more to sex- 
typed issues than are the generativity components. 

Thus far it has been seen that AO was a fairly balanced predictor of 
child outcones by sex, being somewhat better for girls. The generativity 
components were clearly superior for girls. Erikson displayed this same 
pattern, except that — relative to the Checklist variables — it was a better 
predictor for boys of their outcomes. In addition to academic orientation 
and generativity, a third positive paranting variable will be considered 
as to the strength of its relations to child outcomes by sex, namely, 
nurturance. 
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Nurt and Child Vari*- les by St; a 



Variable 


^Boys 


Girls 


Ach ie ve 


.23 


ns 


Ability 


.27 


ns 


GPA 


.28 


ns 


ChGrade 


.37 


ns 


Repeat 


ns 


n s 


HSGrad 


.31 


ns 


S If Cone 


-.26 


^ ,24 


ChAct iv 


.31 


ns 


Depress 


ns 


ns 


ConAdpt 


.21 


ns 



The foregoing aie the only reliable relr t ionsh ' rs in the child 
outcomes series. They predominantly indicate that Nurt is a source of 
favorable outcomes in boys. Nurt is, thus, complpinertary to AO and the 
generativity measures, accounting for variance in boys' outcomes that is 
not as well indicated by th3 other facilitative parenting variables. 
Thus, the analyses by sex for AO, generativity, and Nurt have suggested 
that differential prediction models of c! .d outcomes for boys and girls ^ 
might result in a better overall graduation model (see page 192) than 
would a model designed for the sexes combined. 

Separate models for boys and girls would also moke sense in terms of 
the effects of the HOPE Treatmt. Treatmt was similarly related to AO for 
the sexes (boys -.20, girls -.21). Treatmt did not reliably relate to 
Erikson for either sex. The generativity components were affected only 
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for GAuto among girls (.22), while all five components were affectea 
the Treatmt for boys (.25, .38, .23, .26, and .22). In a sense, Treatrnt 
seems to have done two Lhir.gs simultaneously by (a) affecting components 
of generativity, and (b) rendering the changed components less salient in 
the analyses of child outcomes 'y component by sex. For example, Treatmt 
changed GAuto, after which GAuto '^id not relate to child outcomes for 
either sex when experimental and control groups ^ere combined. That is, 
the Treatmt neutralized this relationship. If i\: is further .ecalled 
that the generativity components dici not relate to child outcomes for 
boys, then it appears that the effect of Treatmt on these for boys was, 
similarly, neutralized. Nurt was affected by Treatmt among boys (-.20) 
but not girls (ns). All Treatmt effects were in favorable directions. 
The differing effects of Treatmt on these primary facilitative parenting 
variables might better be accommodated within a high school prediction 
equation each for boys and girls. 

I 

In further support of the foregoing suggestion, it is noted that 
Treatmt also relates differently to other parent/ f ami ly environment 
measures when analyzed by S3x: HES (boys -.28, girK ns); Intlnvl (boys 
-.27, girls ns): Support (boys -.23, girls ns); and Expects (boys -.24, 
girl« nj). Thus, in several measured respects, the Treatmt appears more 
extensively to have affected the parents of boys than parents of girls. 
Future studies could likely benefit by building on these observations 
regarding the differing empirical networks affecting the achievement of 
boys versus girls, their personality styles and social behavior, and the 
major life outcomes of their school performance indexed by such critical 
markers as Repeat and HSGrad. 
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XI. PAKENriNG AND SCHOOL-HOME RELATIONS 

( 

In the preceding chapters the principal emphasis has been on detect- 
able events in the lives of the HOPE children. Emphasis has also been 
given to parents who participated in HOPE via their interaction voith hone 
visitors and with their children,. Furthermore:, the effects of HOPE on 
parents have been mentioned with particular reference to the parenting/ 
home environment variables: AO, Support, and HE3, as these have been 
interwoven with the child findings througliout the text. In this laSt of 
the topical chapters, attention is turned to the important area of school- 
hone relations. In^this connection it is here noted that AEL staff were 
led by their experiences with HOPE to further study communications between 
school and home as-a key issue (Gotts & Purnell, 1985, 1986, 1987; Gotts & 
Sattes, 1982). Is^ile this program of research examined critical aspects 
of school-home communications throughout the school years, it especially 
explored relations at the secondary school level — a level at which a 
consensus of the prior literature suggested that little was knoi>m of what 
might wor^ to produce greater parent xnvolveiucr.t . Fortunately, the HOPE 
sample, about whom much was already known, was available. With a sample 
of 184 of the families from the main follex^p study, staff conducted the 
same kind of interview (Gotts & Sattes, 1982) used in the more geograph- 
ically dispersed School-Family Relations program, which was also carried 
out under NIE sponsorship. 

Before looking at school-home relations ^n the HOPE sample, however, 
it will be instructive to review some terminology. Parenting has come to 
be used in recent years to mean performing the functions of a parent. 
I'arenting thus shares much meaning with the more traditional term, 
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child-rearing . Parents who are engaging in school-hone relations jK^rfor'- 
parts of the parenting or child-rearing role. This is true whether the 
parent activities are directed toward the child, significant family 
members, or school p*>^sonnel. School-family relations activities of 
parents are, thu conceptualized as adult role performances that occur 
vithirt Che region defined by the overlapping interests and goals of two 
institutions: family and school. School personnel also perform within 
this same region of overlap, When they perform in this manner, scnool 
personnel mav be thought of as participating in the child-rearing func- 
tion, while the term parenting does not as readily apply. This revye>^.of 
terminologv demonstrates that home-school/school-home relations is not a 
thing apart from parenting/child-rearing but, rather, or, integral part. 
School-hone relations is not, hence, an option--not a nonessential or 
frill. School-home relations is an inevitable domain of behavior occurring 
in the region of overlap. The question, then, is not whe \eT there will 
be school-home relations; it is, "What kind of school-home relations will 
there be, and with what results?" The approach to the findings of this 
chapter is evident in the perspective afforded by the foregoing definitions 
and distinctions. School-home relations is parer t ing/child-rearing. 



expression by means of attendance at such school activities a^» athletics, 
band /musical performances , plays , cominunity educat ion , and oarent-.teacher 
conferences. ParAtnd measures the frequency of parents' attendance from 
Never (0) through Very Often (5). Sex-linked correlations for ParAtnd 
appear in the following table: 



ParAtnd 



Participation by the parent in school-home relations at tains practical 
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Variable Fovs Girls 



Attend 


.22 


ns 


Ability 


.23 


.47 


Achieve 


ns 


.43 


GPA 


.28 


.41 


ChGrade 


.38 


.33 


HSGrad 


ns 


.25 


SI fConc 


-.22 


-.24 


Depress 


ns 


-.37 


ConAdpt 


.31 


.27 


Cope 


ns 


.26 


PPVT-IQ 


ns 


.34 


FrostPQ 


ns 


.36 


ITPA-IQ 


n s 


.49 




-.42 


-.41 


Urbaniz 


ns 


ns 


FamComp 


ns 


ns 


FanSize 


-.33 


-.28 



Demographically , FarAtnd is associated with higher social class and 
small family size, but not wiiih FamCoir.p or Urbaniz. Across a range of 
child variables, it rates for girls 12 times and for boys six times. 
Unlisted child vari^^bles are nonsignificant for both sexes. On average, 
parent attendance relates more strongly to girls* characteristics than to 
boys*. Relations between FarAtnd and the child variables are dissimilar 
between the two sexes nine of 12 times (75%). ParAtnd is judged overall 
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to relate at a moderately high level of importanre to girls' functionin: 
and at a mild level of importance to that of loys. 

Forma 1 Org an i 2 a t i o n s 

A school-family variable not previously mentioned is the number of 
involvements that a parent has in formal organizations (FormOrg) asso- 
ciated with the school. These include belonging to a PTA/PTO, PAC, 
athletic boosters, band booscers, or ijther formally recognized groups. 
Responses were coded by type of group and from the total number of these 
the variable, FormOrg, was formed. This number could range from None (0) 
to Two or More (2). FormOrg related to HOPE measures as follows: 



Variable 


Boys 


Girls 


Ability 


ns 


.23 


GPA 


.20 


.22 


Depress 


ns 


-.29 


PPVT-IQ 


ns 


.34 


FrostPQ 


ns 


.18 


ITPA-IQ 


ns 


.30 


SES 


-.28 


ns ^ 


Urbaniz 


.23 


ns 


FamSize 


-.23 


ns 



Boys' parents participate in a l'\rger number of formal school- 
sponsored organizations when the family is or higher social class, more 
urbanized, and of smaller family size. The single positive association 
for Hoys must be considered a chance event in view of the number of 
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correlations computed. Only a mildly positive association exists between 

FormOrg of parents and indicators of how well girls are doing, FormOr^ 

is obviously much less important than ParAtnd for how well a family's own 
children are doing. 

Contact 

As 4i«Cussed earlier, Contact indexes the frequency of a parent's 
^.etJntacts with school personnel. Contacts mav be formal/planned or informal. 
Frequency can range from N.^ver iO) to Frequent ) . Careful ^nalysis of 
the findings suggest that Cnnr;jct, in the sense registered here, is 
unrelated to demographics or child indicators for either boys or girls. 

Attitude Toward Contact 

Parents' expressed attitudes toward their contacts with school 
personnel were rated as either Negative (l) or Positive (2^). It was 
possible to make these ratings for only about one-half of the sample of 
parents, due to insufficient information being available in many records 
to judge this aspect of parent attitude. Attitude toward contact 
(AttCont) related as follows to selected variables from the HOPE study: 



Variable 


Boys 


Girls 


CPA 


.24 


ns 


Repeat 


ns 


-.37 


Restles 


-•45 


ns 


ActDfns 


-•35 


ns 


Agitate 


ns 


-.56 


Ant isoc 


-.62 


ns 
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While AttCont displays only a snail nurnber of relations, tho si7e of 
these relations is unusually large, Theje are exceedingly interesting 
relationships as well. Parents whose sons have exhibited antisocial 
behavior at school and who are high in restlessness and active defensive- 
ness are much more likely to 'old negative feelings regarding their 
contact with school personnel. This is very weakly counterbalanced by 
the tendency for parents to hold positive attitudes toward contact when 
their sons have positive grades. In che case of girls, the presence of 
motor agitation and a history of having repeated a grade had the nost 
impact upon parent attitudes toward contact with school personnel as a 
negative or unrewarding experience. The generalization to be drawn is 
that positive attitudes toward contact with school personnel are weak, 
and negative attitudes are strong. Further, it is the experience of 
having a child with significant problems in school that is most likely t 
engender hostile or dissatisfied feelin^^s regarding the results of 
contacts with personnel. It is interesting that issues of academic 
attainment are not nearly as salient to such feelings as are issues of 
unacceptable or disturbing student behavior. To place the finding in a 
broader perspective, it is necessary to recall that these strong relations 
can be inferred for only about one-half of the sample. It is, neverthe- 
less, troubling to realize that a school system might do an outstanding 
job in academic areas and still produce a serious undercurrent of negative 
parental feeling due to its lack of success in working with parents to 
resolve student behavior problems satisfactorily. Parents feel strongly 
about wanting to be notifiec^ of any behavior problem at school that might 
become serious. Secondary level parents in particular are concerned that 
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their children's schoolb nay fail to involve them m a tirncly nannur 
(i.e., typical remark, ''oefore it's too late") in resolving behavior 
problems (Gotts & Purnell, 1985, 1987). 

Rating School-Home Relations 

Also as a part of this 1982-1983 parent interview, school adminis- 
trators consistently requested information about how well their schools 
' were relating to families. In order to satisfy their desire for such 
information, parents were asked to give a rating to their child's school 
for its performance in the area of school-hone relations (RateRel). These 
ratings ranged, from Poor (I) through Excellent (5^) • general, one would 

hope that such ratings would be nade based on effort and results rather 
than on the basis of personal biases. Interestingly, the ratings made by 

the mothets of daoghters appeared to be \jnbiased in the sense that they 

♦ 

were unrelated to demographic factors and were independent of child 
indicators. Mothers who had sons in the study also provided ratings that 
were independent of demographic factors. Nevertheless, they more posi^ 
tively rated schools* perform.ince in this area if their sons were higher 
on Achieve (.35), ChGrade (.39), and ConAdpt (.22), and lower on Disorg 
(-•31), This demonstrates that, for families with sons, how well a son 
is doing in school may influence parental feelings of satisfaction sbovt 
school-family relations. 

/ 

Overall Attitude 

RateRel in the preceding section was generated by directing toward 
parents a fairly explicit rating task that invited a degree of obiec- 
tivity. Overall attitude toward school provides quite a different 
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perspective from a different data source. Overall attitude (OverAtt) was 
inferred from the overall interview session, taking into account not only 
answers to explicit questions but further weighing a parentis spontaneous 
and unsolicited comme tts and elaborations. The feeling tone expressed in 
this manner might be expected to be more personal than objective. Once 
again, demographics were not a significant factor in how parents of either 
boys or girls expressed their OverAtt- In the case of girls' mothers, 
OverAtt was slightly more negative if the child manifested H^oDfns (-.23) 
or had a more BlntMnp style (-.23). Mothers who had sons in the study had 
a more positive OverAtt if a son had a CoaAdpt style (.30) and was higher 
on Cope (.31) or Achieve (.26). Mothers of sons were more negative if 
their child was Restles (-.33), Antisoc (-.26), Disorg (-.30), or AnxUep 
(-•24). Furthermore, mothers of sons were slightly more inclined to have 
a positive overall attitude if a son had never repeated a grade. OverAtt 
was, thus, somewhat more influenced by 'personal factors than was the 
RateRel variable. 

AcadSat and Expect 

The variables AcadSat and Expect were measured during the School^ 
Family Relations Interview, but will not be reviewed as a part of this 
section. Both are influenced by ChGrade, also from the 1982-1983 study, 
and as such are not so much representative of school-family issues as 
they are of individual achievement. In this respect, AcadSat and Expect 
have much in coTnmon with AO, since AO more thor^gghiy measureu and 
included both of these components about five years prior to the school- 
family study. Nevertheless, it may be noted in passing over these that 
both AcadSat and Expect relate extensively to the child variables for 
boys and for girls. 
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Int Inv I 

Parental interest and involvement in the child's learning were 
sunmarized in the Intlnvl ratings completed by AEL staff, based upon the 
entire impression made during the interview. For those for whon this 
judgment could be made, ratings ranged fron Lo\; (^) to High (3^). Corre- 
lations computed separately ^^or boys and girls between Intlnvl £nd other 
variables were: 



Variable 


Bovs 


Girls 


Ach ieve 


ns 


•.Al 


Ability 


.21 


.AO 


GPA 


.29 


.39 


ChGrade 


.^A 


.3b 


Repeat 


ns 




HSGrad 


.24 


.34 


SlfConc 


ns 


-.34 


AcadOcc 


ns 


-.23 


Depress 


-.20 


- .22 


ConAdpt 


.22 




ShySrs 


-.23 


ns 


ITPA-IQ 


ns 


.42 


SES 


-.39 


-.38 


Urbaniz 


.25 


ns 


FamSize 


-.22 


-.29 


FamComp 


ns 


-.26 
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Intlnvl lb assoLiatetl for hoLij bextis with hi^,ln.M bOLial eldss a 
small family size. It is higher among boys' parents living m nore 
urbanized areas. Girls* parents have hi^.her Intlnvl if thoy are part of 
an intact nuclear family. Intlnvl i" influenced by demographic 

factors . 

For the child variables, Intlnvl relates to more of these for girls 
than for boys. Further, correla' ions foi' girls tend to be of slightly 
greater magnitude. Overall, Intlnvl relates more to the acaderriics vari- 
ables and les<; to the Chec<list indicate. of personality and social 
behavior tendencies. All relations between Intlnvl and the child vari- 
ables are f-^vorable for both sexes. An interesting crossover effect is 
found wl^en the sexes are compared for relations between Intlnvl and grades 
for elementary (CPA) versus secondary (ChGrade) school perfornance. Fc : 

the elementary measure, the relationship is sonewhat higher for girls 

« 

(.29 versus .39), while the secondary level measure reverses this trend 
(•44 versus .3^). Generally, children whose parents are higher in Intlnvl 
perform better on ma..y academic indicators, with this being more true for 
girls. These children manifest fewer symptoms of depression and are 
slightly more conventionally adaptive. Moreover, the girls nave move 
positive self-concept by self-report and express higher academic- 
occupational outlooks. Boys of these parents are slightly less shy and 
serious . 

Mistaken Phone Contact 

A final variable generated from the school-family interview resulted 
from a question asking whether the school had contacted the parent about 
the child being absent fror. school. Calling homes was a practice of the 



school systems involved m this study. Of the parents wiio had receivec: 
such a call or who knew of another parent who had, s further question v;as 
asked: "When you received this call, did it cause you or your child to 
follow ^ in some way? (For example, to ask about any school work that 
was missed?)" In response to the followup question, various codable 
remarks were observed. One of these was that parents would remark that 
the call was a mistake, or they would indicate that the call had in fact 
accurately identified an attendance problem. If the parent said the call 
wa ' a mistake, this was coded 2_; if not a mistake, it \;as coded J_; 
indeterm'inate comments were coded 0 and not further analyzed. About 
one-half of respondents made remarks that were codable for this variable. 
Most parents identified the calls as warranted; a small percentage instead 
claimed that the call wa=, a mistake. Certainly some e? rors are made with 
this type of absentee follcwup, but the variable also seems to measure a 
certain parental def ens iveness . That is, a parent may dony the accuracy 
of a report made about their child, perceiving thi^ as some kind of 
threatening commu ication that "accuses" their child and, hence, them- 
selves of wrongdoing. Such defensive reactions are accompanied by an^ry 
feelings about being called. More typically parents acknowledge the 
cir-iumstance of a child's absence and express appreciation fcr the 
school's special effort to inquire about the child's whereabouts and 
well-being. Interviewers were generally impressed with the appreciation 
expressed about this practice and were surprised when the occasional % 
hostile reaction appeared. 

When mistaken phone contact (MistaVi) was analyzed for boys and 
girl? separately, it was unrelated to demographic indicators for either 
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sex. It was also essentially unrelated to child variabf^s, except that 
girls ;liose parents claimed the call was a mistake were less likely to 



graduate' from high school (r = -.34). With only one significant finding 
i*ppearing out of the number of tests performed, this must be considered a 



chance event. 

School-Family Variables: Summary 

Through the School-Family Relations program performed by AEL, many 
new insights were gained into successful practices at the secondary level. 
This progress was due in part\^to the rich variety of content sanpled by 
the interview and the corresponding wealth of empirical meaning given to 
school-family relations. At the outset of the program, school- f ami ly 
relat ions was necessc^ ily an overly abstract term. In the process of the 
program'of research, it came to have several more concrete empirical 
meanings, such as ParAtnd, For^Jrg, Contact, AttCont, RateRel, OverAtt, 
Intlnvl, and Mistake. Actually many others were created, several of 
which have been elsewhere reported (Gotts & Purnell, 1985, 1986, 1987). 
Sone of the variables reported in the present chapter, as will be readily 

apparent from inspection, were not among the main variables define^i in 

I 

Chapters II-IV and alluded to as was proper to do in Chapters V-X. Some 
of these variables are in fact mentioned here in Chapter XI for the first 
time in any of the AEL reports on the School-Family Relat ion5 program's 
findings. Yet, what has been especially unique about the findings 
reported in this chapter is not just the previously unreported variables 
but the perspectives gained as to the empirical correlates of the school- 
family variables by examining them separately for boys and girls from 
HOPE. In this way, HOPE in a sense marked the beginning of AEL*s ventures 
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in school-family relations and has at a subsequent time resulted in 
special opportunities to understand why school-family relations are impor- 
tant in terms of both child outcomes and parent attitudes and reelings 
toward schools. That is, the HOPE sample's participation in 1982-1983 in 
the AEL school-family stuay has added a longiti dinal perspective, outcone 
measures, a richness of ireaning that could only have otherwise cone from 
conducting another equally elongated study. What remains to be seen is 
the experimental dimension that HOPE added to the program, which is the 
subject mattei;, of the following section of this chapter, 

hope's Effects on School-Family Relations 

The participation of the HOPE sample in the larger program of scliool- 
family relations research added an experimental dimension to that study. 
The experimental and control groups could be compared on the foregoing 
variables in order to determine whether the treatment had aff'^cted parent 
practices and attitudes. The far-reaching significance was heightened by 
the fact that these were not immediate posttreatment conparisons of 
possible differences; they were conparisons being madf almost a genera- 
tion later. That is, the treatment occurred when these parents' children 
were preschoolers, and t:he test of tne treatment's effect was being made 
12-14 years l^ter, with these children now grown and either graduated or 
Hearing graduation from high school. 

Because of the sex differences noted earlier, separate analyses were 
carried out of the possible effects of the HOPE Treatmt on the variables 
generated from the School-Family Relations Interview. All comparisons 
appear below. 
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Var iab le 


Boys 


Girls 


ParAtnd 


ns 


ns 


ForrnOrg 


ns 


n s 


Contac t 


ns 


n 


AttCon^ 


ns 


iS 


RateRel 


ns 


ns 


OverAtt 


ns / 


ns 


Intlnvl 


-.27 


ns 


Mistake 


.40 


ns 



No enduring effects of the Treatm^. on these variables wer noted for 
parents of girls. Of the eight comparisons made for boys, the HOPE-treated 
group of parents manifested more interest and involvement 12-14 years 
later. The HOPE-treated parents of boys were also less likely to react in 
a hostile or defensive manner to receiving an inquiry from school about 
their ■ chi Id * s absence. Both findings had probabilities of less than .01. 

One of the particularly intriguing sets of findings in this chapter 
was the strongly » gative relation between parent attitudes toward contact 
with school personnel and four Checklist measures of behavior problems: 
Restles, ActDfns, Agitate, and Antisoc. This raises the question of 
whetner a more differentiated analysis would possibly demonstrate an 
effect of HOPE Treatmt within this data set. This would ideally be 
checked separately for boys fo^ Restles, ActDfns, nnd Antisoc, and for 
girls for Agitate. Unfortunately, the number of control cases becomes 
too small for AttCont to be stable when boys (n = 9) and girls (n = 12) 
have been separated, with the number of cases dropping to even lower 
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levels at tre intersections ot AttCont with the various ChjcklibC vari- 
ables, /.nalyses could, however, be performed with the sexes combined, 
but with the disadvantage that the main findings (see page 237) were nore 
or less sex-specific. Nevertheless, this mechod of analysis was 
attempted, as considered in the following paragraph. 

Vith the sexes combined, the total s mple of families who partici- 
pated in the school-family interview wac divided ir.to experimental and 
control groups (with maximum n*s, respectively, of 68 and 21 on AttCont, 
which is about one-half of the total interview sample). Correlations 
were then computed between AttCont and the four behavioral variables fcr 
the two groups, as presented in the table below, with n*s fAso shoi;n* 



Variables 



Exper 
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Restles 
ActDfns 
Agitate 
Ant isoc 



••53/67 
-.35/67 
■.20/b7 
-.43/67 



Cont 
.14/21 
.07/21 
.07/21 
.07/21 



First, descriptively, it may be noted that all of the correlations for the 
experimental and control groups are signed in opposite directions, showing 
a qualitative shift in the meaning of the relationships. All of the 
correlations for the experimental group are statistically relir>ble as 
being non^ero order, while none of the correlations for thf control group 
is statistically reliable. 

The inferential statistic selected was the sig^nif icance of the 
difference between tv^o correlations (Edwards, 195A), which is expressed 
as th*» standard deviate z, and evaluated for significance using the 
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distribution of standard scores for the normal curve wherein a £ valje of 
1.^6 is reliable for a two-tailed test. The nondirectional test, was used, 
because no directional hypotheses were offered in advance of the compu- 
tations. The 2^ scores computed were as follows: Restles (2 . 739Vj, 
ActDfns (K6305), Agitate (1.0233), and Antisoc (l.986b). 

The foregoing statistical tests indicate that ArtCont relates differ- 
ently in the experimental versus the :ontrol group to both Restles and 
Antisoc. The direction of the correlational differences means that atti- 
tude toward contact with school personnel cannot reliably be predicted in 
the control group from a knowledge of AttCont. By contrast, attitude 
toward contact becomes more positive when either restlessness or anti- 
social behavior is low (i.e., meaning of the negative correlation). 
Otherwise stated, this means that negative attitudes toward contact with 
school personnel, in the presence of significant child behavior proble.?.s, 
are characteristic of the experimental parents but not of the control 
group parent'. This association with the HOPE Treatmt suggests ihat 
parents who receive home visitation had learned to expect thac they and 
school personnel would work together to resolve or correct behavior 
problems, and they accordingly experienced greater frustration and 
dissati?*'action when this did not happen. That is, HOPE resulted in 
parents beconiing more activist in their attitudes toward assuring that 
their children are assisted to behave acceptably at school. Further, 
they are likely to fault individual school personnel who are perceived as 
letting them a^id their child down in this regard. But while they fault 
school personnel, they do not comparably blame the overall school (i.e., 
see the different relations between the variables RateRel and OverAtt and 
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the Checklist variables, as these C(.ntrast with MttCont). This nose 
interesting finding points to the partnership aspect of school-family 
relations: schools are expected to do a better job for each chila when 
parents become involved. 

Although the original examination of relation between AttCont and 
the Checklist variables had revealed reliable relations for only the 
measures Restles, ^ctDfns, Agitate, and Antisoc (see page 237), the 
finding of a pattern of differences between experimental and cortrol 
groups suggested that serendipity was at work and should be pursued co 
its logical conclusion. Accordingly, correlations were next examined 
separately for experimental and control families of the ^-^lations that 
might exist between AttCont and the remaining eight Checklist variables. 
Three of the eight variables seemed to confoim to the pattern appearing 
for all four of the preceding variables, all illustrated in the'followin 
table: 

Variables Exper Cont 

AnxDep -.31/67 .22/21 

Disorg -.32/67 .21/21 

ConAdpt ^ .21/67 -.13/21 

It will be recalled that ConAdpt is a positive behavioral pattern that i 
expected to have signs reversed from that seen for the problema -'^ 
characteristics like AnxDep and Disorg, so the pattern for these three 
variables is fully congruent with that of the four already examined. 
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In order to complete the process, t]ie '^.igni f icance of the di^'f^rence^ 
between correlations test was again used for the tabled results above* 
The resulting £ scores were: AnxDep (2.0428), Disorg (2.0428), and Con- 
Adpt (1.289A). The findings statistically support the conclusion that 
there was a HOPE Treatment effect for AnxDep and Disorg, as these relate 
tc AttCont, this being as previously discussed. 

The preceding: findings of significant correlational differences 
between the experimental and control groups are not artifacts of the 
levels within these two groups of the four significant problem behavior 
factors: AnxDep, Disorg, Antisoc, and Restles. This is evident fror. the 
fact that the mean problem behavior levels are not different for AnxDep 
and Antisoc. They are different for Disorg and Restles, with the means 
of the experimental group being more favorable for both variables. Thus, 
the negative reactions of the experimental parents on AttCont are not an 
artifact of problems being at higher levels in this group. The same can 
be said for the nonsignificant directional patterns cited for ActDfns, 
Agitate, and ConAdpt. The first two are not different when the experi- 
mental and control groups are compared, and the last of these is signif- 
icantly different, with the means favoring the experimental cases. 

In addition to the preceding behavioral factors, the Checklist 
yielded the positive superordinate variable, Cope. The same procedures 
were used to analyze Cope. In the experimental group. Cope related to 
AttCont (r = .33, n " 61); it also related in the control group (r = -.27, 
n = 20). Analogously to the factor variables, Cope was differently signed 
in the two groups. A test of the significance of the difference of these 
two correlations resulted in a z score of 2.2480. This indicates a 
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statistically reliable difference betweon the two relationships, llii^ 
finding, like those earlier reported for the Checklist, suggests that 
parents who received the HOPE Treatmr were activist in wanting their 
children to manifest acceptable and effective behavior. 

To review, it was shown that HOPE affected the school-family vari- 
ables, Intlnvl and Mistake. Then, because of the fascinating findings 
about AttCont's relations to selected Checklist variables in particular, 
further analyses were performed separately for tne experimental and 
control groups regarding the relations between Checklist variables and 
AttCont. These findings shoued for four problcr:i factor variables (Disorg, 
AnxDep, Restles, and Antisoc) that parents of tiie experimental group weie 
more likely to hold negative attitudes about their contact with school 
personnel if their child was having behavior problems than wa'^ the case 
for control group parents. The converse is true as well: experimental 
group parents had more positive attitudes if their children were rela- 
tively free of behavior problems. Tne superordinate , positive behavior 
variable, Cope, likewise revealed a difference of relations with AttCont 
when the experimental ancf control groups were compared. Once more the 
difference indicated that experimental parents were more positive toward 
school personnel contacts if their child was doing well behavioraUy . 
Together, these findings suggested that the home visitation component of 
HOPE resulted in improved school-family orientations in the experimental 
families, as compared with the 'control families. HOPE favorably influ- 
enced school-family relations, with chese results persisting as long as 
12-14 years after the treatment. School-family relations, in turn, were 
shown in the first half of the chapter to be associated favorably with 
child characteristics and school performance. 
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XII. SU^nAHY, CONXLUSIONS, AUT) KFXOMMLNDA FlONh 



Summary 

Chapter I , Home-Oriented Preschool Education was very briefly 
described by reference to other sources. An overview was provided of the 
longitudinal followup study, within a sequential historical framework. 
The study's extensive scope is emphasized, as is its potential to illumi- 
nate family effects on children. In particular, emphasis is given to che 
potential of the study to indicate how functional indicators of family 
performance could be affected by early intervention even though social 
class remains unclianged. 

Chapter II . Empirical and theoretical sources of the measurement 
procedures selected for the followup study are noted via an informal 
review of the several instruments used. Ceneral characteristics of the 
measures are discussed, section by section. 

Chapter III . Attention moves in this chapter from the measures to 
the variables derived from them. These appear in tl^e same order as that 
of the instruments in Chapter II. If variables have been derived by 
factor analysis, item analysis, rational scaling, unit weighting, or 
differential weighting, the methods employed are explained to an extent 
that will make apparent the operational definitions intended. 

Chapter IV . Building now on the sources (Chapter II) and the opera- 
tional meanings (Chapter III) of the variables, the construct meaning of 
variables is presented in this chapter. The method used is to present 
the correlations between an indicator variable and a series of other 
variables from the HOPE ^tudy. All correlations are computed for the 
control group only in order to clarify the meanings of variables in a 
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sample of untreated subjects, thereby avoiding the possible cnnta;ni.nat ion 
that might result from a treatment effect. After reviewing the correlates 
of each major indicator variable, an overall assessment is made of th'? 
status of the variable. Each of 72 major variables repeatedly referred 
to in later chapter^ is discussed, again following the same order used in 
Chapters II and III. It was concluded that the construct meaning of many 
variables was clarified satisfactorily; others appeared promising and 
required further study, some of which is carried out in later c^iapters; 
and a few variables were judged to be of possibly limited value to the 
HOPE followup study. Overall, the battery of measures v.'as juaged to be 
sufficiently replete with meaning. An alphabetic listing of the 72 
variables closes the chapter, with mean, standard deviation, minimun and 
maximum values, and intcm^er and internal consistency reliabilities 
being presented. In instances that a reliability wds unavailable, an 
estimate of the probable level of reliability is provided, based on 
ava i lab le evidence . 

Chapter V . Inferential studies a^e reported of the influence on 
child variables of selected major parent / f ami 1 y variables: academic 
orientation, support of learning, generativity , nurturance/a f fection, 
control/dominance, and home environment. Methodologically, each of these 
independent variables was divided at its midpoint separately for boys and 
girls. Boys high and low and girls high and low on the variable defined 
the independent variable effect, with SES being used as a covariate in 
each analysis of variance. That is, one-way analyses of variance with 
covariance were performed of a whole series of child measures. First, 
however, interrelations of the parenting variables are examined and 
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discu<5Spd. The independent variables are further used to examine a serK^s 
of "intermediate variables" from a School-i- ana ly Relations Interview- 
variables that function sometimes as independent variables themselves and 
at other times as dependent relative to the above-listed six independent 
variables. A quantitative a<?<5essment of what best predicts each dependent 
variable for boys and for girls appears as a tabular summary toward the 
end of the chapter. Academic orientation powerfully predicts many of the 
dependent variables; all of the independent variables were found to have 
potentially predictive value under particular identified circumstances. 
Even though similarit_ was often observed reg^irding what best predicted a 
particular dependent variable for both boys and girls, in several 
instances bo^fs'^^nd girls' scores were found to be dependent on different 
sources of influence. 

Chapter VI . A particularly well documented model of parental 
influence is tested in this chapter using the variables nurturance/ 
affection and control/dominance as the two factors of a two-way analysis 
of variance that further indicates SES as a covariate. The same dependent 
variables are again analyzed separately for boys and girls by this method. 
The data analytic model closely parallels the Schaefer (1971) hierarchical 
conf igurational model of parental behavior. As such, it permitted exami- 
nation of the interactions, as well fl?^ the main effects for nurturance 
and control, that were already viewed individually in Chapter V. Sex 
differences in the findings were pervr ive . The apparent importance of 
parental control/dominance was enhanced by the two-factor analysis of 
variance with covariance, as compared with its apparent level of signif- 
icance in the earlier univariate analyses. As an extension of the model, 
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a four-cell typolop" of par ,ntal style was formed. Hi \irt-Hi Cont , Hi 
Kurt-Lo Cont, Lo Nart-Hi Cont, and Lo Nurt-Lo Cont. Matrices were forned 
of means of dependent variables, with the appropriate means appearing: in 
colunns under each parenting style, separately for boys and girls — i.e., 
eight subgroup means (four parent style by child sex) represented each 
dependent variable. Predictions from the contigurutiona' model were 
formulated and then tested using \he patterns of findings in the data 
matrices. Finally, the matrices were used for exploratory analysis of 
other empirical issues that had before been more or less elusive for 
particular dependent variables. This use of the parenting typology tor 
exploratory analysis recognizes that parental •membership in d particular 
cell of the typology may convey more inforn.ation than do the two individ- 
ual dimensions, Nurt and Cont, even when considered conjointly. It should 
be noted that all means used in this pattern analysis within the typolo^'^ 
had been adjusted for SES. Pattern analysis within the typology was 
treated quantitatively to the greatest extent possible. This resulted m 
improved understanding of some of the relatively less well defined or 
elusive dependent variables. 

Chapter VII . Having now extensively reviewed selected indepena^nt 
variables in Chapters V and VI, attention is turned to school promotion 
and ret'intion as a major dependent variable indicator of school outcome. 
The correlates of promotion/retention are first presented. Five indepen- 
dent variables related to parenting/quality of home environment were found 
to predict retention in grade. The effect of the HOPI^ treatment was 
tested: children in the control group were more thai, two times as likely 

P. 

to h;ive failed a grade than were children of the experimental grpup^ a 
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hiRhlv sipr. cant differftoce. Further annlys pr-^sented in the ':hapter 
suggest that the control group was representative of the untreated local 
school population; consequently, the treatment effect is not easily 
accounted for by alternate hypotheses. Moreover, it is shown that HOPE 
affected not only the rate of promotion, but also that the meaning of 
repeating a grade, judged from empirical correlates, was different and 
mere favorable in the experimental than in the contiol 6roup. For 
example, ability was less related to repeating a grade in the experi- 
mental group; thus, factors other than ability contributed , but the 
decreased influence of ability helps explain tlie lo\:er rate of failing a 
grade in this group. 

Chapter VXII . A second highly salisn*: social indicator of school 
outcome is high school graduation (HSGrad), A special procedure is 
described by which the dropout rates for the four county systems for each 
of the graduation years 1981-1986 was used to pred'^t the probable 
(expected) dropout rate for all children in the HOP!: sample. These 
predictions were applied to th sample, when partitioned into experi- 
mental and control groups. The expected dropout rates for the two groups 
were not different from tnose of the local 24-class of graduation 
composite of which they were representative. Observed frequencies were 
actual graduation/dropout rates for the respective groups. Rate of 
HSGrad for the concrol group was almost identical *to e predicted rate 
and not different from the composite that it represented. Rate of HSGrad 
in the experimental group was markedly impioved over the predicted level, 
resulting in an observed dropout rate that was reduced over 30'^ from 
predicted. The dropout rate in the control group and in the conposite of 
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graduating classes was over double that of t'lt^ e^per i montal ^rooj.. This 
is a highly si[^nificant change from the predicted lev^l of ^^raduation and 
'j_'*,out for this g**oup. Applied cost analysis su?.gestei] that the lloPr' 
-Ap^ -^irnent created a probable cost benefit of m excess of $S pillion m 
expe'^ted increased earnings alone for the total of 73 drgpouts tnat were 
prevented. Other categories of cost benefits wer-^ identified bat without 
attenpt to quantify them precisely. This chapter turns next to an ovei- 
view of other treatment effects in the total sai.ple. The c^^pCei closes 
by preseriting a model of the various influences that togetlier account for 
hi.^^h school graduation. The model is given a schematic/diagrap^^atic 
representation, and reasons are discussed for the inapplicability of path 
analytic modelling to the study* s data. That fact leads to Chapter IX. 

Chapter IX . In place of carrying out a caisal modeling analysis of 
the HOPE and HOPE followup data, mjltivariate analyses were conducted. 
Multiple discriminant analyses ^ere used to predict the categorical vari- 
ables, Repeat -rd HSGrad. Multiple linec.: regression prediction equation 
were formulated for the categorical outcome variables, GPm , Achieve, and 
ITPA-IQ. In order to include the necessary rt-Ievant predictors m each 
question, in the face of the '*c^ewise deletion" protections invoked by 
the respective multivariate statistical routines whenever there are 
missing data points, some shrinkage of ^ample size had to be accepted. y 
Obtained results must ha considered inferential ly weaker than desired c^ue 
to the substantial s>^rinkage that occurred in some instances. Never^he- 
less, some indication of predictive efficiencv was possible in each of 
the reported equations. About 2b% of the variance in Repeat and 23.6/. of 
the variance for HSGrad could be accounted for; both equations, however. 




produced excessive false positive dir.cri-^ir.ar.t classifications, i.e., 
children vvho would incorrectly be classed as probable repeaters of a 
grade or dropouts, ^alse negatives were relatively incomnon in the 

discriminant classifications. Other analyses resulted in high levels of 

2 / 
prediction by regression: GPA (R = .5844 in one and .5974 in another 

analysis) and Achieve (R - .5307 in one and .7353 in another), with 
parental academic orientation figurin- prominently as a predictor. 
Preschool IT^^a-IQ was predicted in another equation (R^ = .2423), witn 
AO, HES, and child Health being the three most effective predictors in 
conbination. Once nore the inapplicabil ity of path analy. nodeline is 
acknowledged with regret. \^ 

Chapter X . Separate analyses of boys' and girls' personality and 
social behavior characteristics are reported for the full sample (i.e., 
for experimental and control groups combined). Conventional adaptive 
behavior proves uO be very essential to boys' school adjustment; Coa^dpt 
also relates strongly to the parenting variables. It is affected by the 
HOPE treatment. Depression is also extensively linked to other variables 
for boys, and it is affected by Treatmt. Disorganization has the third 
most extensive set of linkages; it is important for both boys and girls, 
but ia affected by Treatmt for boys only. Anxious dependency is the 
fourth most interlinked of the Checklist variables, being somevhat more 
salient for girls and aff*>cted by Treatmt for neither sex.^ The shy and 
serious style, ttfth ranked in importance, also is more salient tor gitls 
it may represer.t ruore of a secondary school level issue; it was affected 
by Treatmt for beys only. The sixth most linked variable, antisoci£l, is 
somewhat more salient for boys and is unaffected by Treatmt. Blunt 
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manipulative style iz important for boys only; it is shown here conclu- 



sively to have positive irplications for boys, as., does Coa\dpt tut both 



sexes. Collectively, these findings inc :ate that it would be perhaps 
necessarv to develop separate predictive equations for g^'^'ls and boys fo: 
such variables as Repeat, HSGrad, GPA, and Achieve, This is, however, 
not attempted due to insufficient sample size to retrace Chapter IX* s 
work separately for the sexes • 

Because of the substantial and pervasive role of sex differences 
revealed in the foregoing. Chapter X continues with a revisitation of the 
parenting variables, AO, GTrust through GIdent, Erikson, and Kurt. Noi;, 
the relationship of otlier variables to parenting characteristics is 
studied separately for boys and giils, AO turns out to be fairly impor- 
tant for both sexes, but with some notable differences as well. Sex 
differences are pervas.ve when GTrust through GIdent are coi related with 
other variables separately for boys and girls. In general these genera- 
tivity components turn out to be more salient for girls' well-being. On 
the other hand, the related composite variable, Erikson, relates to 
academic issues more for girls but relates only for boys to the Checklist 
measures. Nurt, on the other hand, proves to be much more important for 
boys than for girls. Sex role, as a component of child personality and 
social behavior, tnus b*^lps disentangle the interrelations of parenting 
characleris '.cs and child outcomes, when analyz^^c^ in this ^ nner. 
Chapter X looks finally at possible interactions between child sex and the 
HCJPE treatment. It is apparent, and certainly not clearly anticipated in 
the research literature, that the HOPE treatment more extensively affected 
tfie parents of sons than of daugliters. Seemingly, it is differences of 
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relations between child and parent variables, when consider* J separatiely 
bv sex, that underlie the differential impact of Treatmt by s»^x. 

Chapter XI . The meaning of school-hone relations is identified 
within the parental role function at the intersection or region of overlap 
of school and faniily institutions. AEL's school-home variables that are 
analyzed here in some depth are ParAtnd, FormOrg, Contact, AttCont, 
RateRel, OverAtt Intlnvl, and Mistake. Some of these variables are 
examined here for the first time, with findings appearing that are not 
reported elsev^here in AEL's extensis/e reports of school-f am ly relations. 
These variables give substantial empi. zal meaning to the scope of school- 
fa-nily relations by making that meaning operctional. The HOPE treatment 
was found to have increased parental interest and involvement in boys* 
families and to have lowert_d for these same families a nonconstruc t ive 
defensive tendency measured by Mistake. Treatnt furthermore altered 
relations .etween parents' attitudes toward contact with school personnel 
and its correlates. The nature cf these shifting relations to AttCont 
suggested that parents in the experimental group had become increasingly 
oriented to assuring appropriate behavior by their children in school, 
and to evaluating school personnel based on the extent to which they 
worked cooperatively with parents toward achieving this outcome. Effects 
of HOPE on school-family relations were detectable 12-14 years after the 
families participated; all appeared to be favorable effects. Improved 
srhool-family relations appeared in turn to have mediated more favorable 
child characteristics and school performance. 
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Cone ] us i Otis 

The following conclusions appear to be supported by the aggregate 
findings of HOPE, as reported in the original approximately 50 technical 
reports (see Gotts 1983, for citations of such reports) and by the 
research conducted through the various phases of the followup study. 

home-Oriented Preschool Education was an effective program thac 
resulted in immediate gains for children wlio were exposed to any of the 
program components, inclrJing television by itself. Performance gains 
were documented at the preschool level in early concept development, 
perceptual-motor functions, vocabulary, and ps> chol inguis t ic abilities. 
Home visitation increased the level of these gains. The addition of a 
weekly grojp experience increa'sed children's maturity of social inter- 
action and their dii^iCted curiosity. External control groups each y«3ar 
established that the gains noted in the TV-only group resulted from the 
treatm'^nt and were nor simply reflections of inevitable developmental 
processes . 

Early conceptual development of children who participated in HOPE 
equalled or exceeded those in a kindergarten comparison group, with both 
groups being from similar d^.niographic backgrounds. Yet, cost analysis 
showed that HOPE could be delivered, after ai..ortization of initial devel- 
opment costs, foi about one-half the per child cost of traditional 
kindergarten. 

Replications of HOPE were successfully impleniented from 1971-1973 in 
sites in Alabama, Ohio, Tennessee, and Virginia, as well as in a somewhat 
more urbanized part of West Virginia. Comparable gains of early concep- 
tual development were established -at all sites; I'eplication sites did not 
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assess the other areas of development that were studied in the original 
HOPE studv. Two of the replication sites (Alabama and Tennessee) later 
participated as demonstration sites in the Office of Child Developnent ' s 
Home Start program; they were the only school-based demonstration sites 
in the original Home Start. 

The first phase of the followup study indicated in 1975 that many of 
the original participants could stiU be located in the four- nty area 
of southern West Virginia. The pri..iary gra(^ records of these children 
reflected for the experimental groups improved attendance, higher G?A, 
and increased objective test scores of achievement and ability. 

More children were located during the T^ain followup that began in 
1978, following a period of intensive planning and preparation. Parents 
were generally willing to participate, although fathers who agreed tc 
take part were clearly not representative, so the study concentrated on 
obtaining family data from mothers. Sample size was restricted to 212 
families by available resources; additional families were identified and 
would have participated if the resources had been sufficient to include 
them. In any event, data were obtai'^'^d from school records and through 
teachers using the School Behavior tnecklist on a total of 342 children, 
irrespective of whether AEL had resources to fully involve the children 
and families in the main followup study. Continued followup through 1986 
identified more children fium graduation lists whose whereabouts could 
not be established definitely in the 1978 period. Subsets of the HOTZ 
and HOPE followup data were, hence, available for different subsets of 
the sample. Data from all categories existed for a considerably smaller 
sample. 



Children of the control group remained representative of the entire 
untreated school population fron which these children were drdv;n. Effects 
of the original TV-onT' had largely disappeared after the second grade of 
schooling, making the coimr.anity control group indistinguishable from the 
general school population. Effects of the group experience were also not 
perceptible after the first few years of primary school, leaving only the 
effect of hone visitation to be studied as the longitudinally active 
treatment. That is, treatments that had re,;istered primarily on the 
child (i.e., TV and ;:;roup experience) tended to wasli out over ti-ne; the 
effect of home visitation, which was jointly directed toward parents and 
children, persisted over time. This persistence is attributed to 
enhanced skills in the parents that could continually be used tiiroughout 
the years of their children's development. Outside control cases were 
not contacted in view of their having had differing and noncomparab le 
experience of schooling; differing school effects would have invalidated 
their inclusion. 

The HOPE fcllowup study developed an extensive battery of family and 
child measures. Parents* academic orientation, support of learning, 
generativity , nurturance, control, interest/involvement, and quality of 
home environment all served as useful functional indexes of family func- 
tioning. The predictive value of these functional measures repeatedly 
exceeded the value of such traditional structural indicators as SES , The 
follo\Ajp study has contributed immensely to the clarity of the meaning of 
these family measures. 



The School-Fa-^i ly Relations Tnfervif^w fakes only a short tirie to 
administer and generates a wealth of information about The individual 
family as well, in aggregate, as about the quality of the school-f am 1 y 
relations that exist within a particular school or school district. 

Child composite measures were developed to represent the central 
tendency over the entire school career for attendance, grade point 
average, achievement testing, and ability. Composites did not exclude 
useful information relative either to dispersion Cstandii.d deviation) or 
to across time trend (slope). The social indim^ors of school outronie, 
"Repeat and HSGrad, were extremely well related to other variables of the 
study. T School Behavior Checklist is the source of the following 
highly sensitive measures: cop ing/noncoping style , '^convent ional ly 
adaptive, symptoms of depression, personal disorganization, anxiously 
dependent, shy and serious style, antisocial hostility, and blunt 
manipulative style. The Direct Child Interview proved to be of quite 



limited utility, resulting in only two useful indicators: self-concept 
and academic-occupational orientation. Selected parts of the Tasks of 
Emotional Development Test provd, after co.is iderable psychometric 
improvement by AEL, to relate to variables of interest within the study. 

Effects of the HOPE treatment registered prominently in the preven- 
tion of school failure Repeat) and dropout (HSGrad). HOPE reduced these 
unfavorable outi^omes by over 50% in the experimental group. The treat- 
ment increased the favorability of many measures for parents of boys: 
AO, Nurt, Support, HES, GTrust through GIdent, and Singf ac. Treatment, 
however, affected only AO and GAuto among girls* parents. Boys* parents 
also showec^ improved school-family relations if they had received hone 
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viqitation; th\^ was not true for girls* parents. Hoth :Mrls' and Doys' 
ability and CPA were positively affected by flOi'^. The renaming influ- 
ences of HOPE on children were sex specific. Giils vastly benefited 
during the preschool period on all objective tests, while boys benefited 
along with girls on the measure of conceptual development only. These 
sex effects were never thoroughly examined in the original HOPE technical 
reports. Girls also showed, as a result of HOFC, higher achievement test 
results and more positive self-concept — variables that were unaffected for 
bovs. Boys only benefited on the Checklist variables Cope, Depress, 
Con-Adpt, Disorg, and ShySrs. 

A composite m-^del of the influences impin^in;;; upon high school gradu- 
ation was developed. The individual linkages of the nodel were generally 
supported by stc-cistical analysis, except that the pervasiveness and 
centrality of sex differences suggested that different prediction equa- 
tions fof^oys and girls would likely account for a greater amounc of tlie 
variance. It appears in fact that the achievement and school success of 
boys and girls are mediated by somewliat different processes, except that 
parents' academic orientation has quice similar implications for the two 
sexes. It is not surprising, therefore, that in the multivariate equa- 
tions tested, AO repeatedly asserted its influence. Had it been possible 
to develop separate prediction equations for boys and pirls, undoubtedly 
other parent variables would have appeared more prominently in the 
solutions for boys, and perhaps greater amounts of variance would have 
been accounted for in both sexes thfn was true with the sexes combined- 

The overall conclusion is warranted that HOPE was an effeccive 
primary prevention program relative to academic issues for boys anc^ girls. 
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Further, HOPE prevented unfavorable emotional patterns and pe r S()n<j 1 1 L v 
characteristics in boys and enha.iced the iel f-concepts of girls. It 
appears likely that HOPE * s economic benefits to t]ie participants and 
society were so large as to offset the costs of the experiment and the 
subsequent expenses associated with the followup study through all its 
phases, if these cost factors werp to be fully quantified. Even the 
partially quantified benefits exceed $8 million. 

Recommendations 

Future research on pri.nary prevention and early childliood inter- 
vention can bsnefit from use of the refined parent and child measures 
used in the HOPE follouup study. 

In fact, if eariy'^childhood program emphasis is directed tov;ard 
parents, outcomes should be measured by looking at both child and parent 
measures. While traditional measures of school progress should be 
included, so also should indicators of social-personal behaviors such as 
those sampled via the School Behavior Checklist. Another child character- 
istic that is productive to monitor is sel ^-concept . AEL's experience 
with parent measures of academic orientation, support of learning, and 
home environment suggests that these are all pertinent to the goals of 
early childhood parent involvement, reliable and valid, and generally 
practical for inclusion in evaluation efforts. AEL's School-Family 
Relations Interview likewise would be a valuable inclusion. All of these 
measures established themselves in the HOPE followup study as capable of 
detecting program efforts long after the time of actual participation. 
They are also valuable in the sense of being subject to change, whereas 
parents' social class is not, as a function of learning experiences. 
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HOPE remains a viable alternative form of an early childhood program. 
What precludes its more widespread use is the availability of a^e- 
appropriate, curriculum-specific television materials. AEL has specified 
an effective design and delivery system. Somehow the television lessons 
should be produced. 

'Unlike the late 1960 's when HOPE was developed, many fewer mothers 
are caring for their children at home and, therefore, are less availabl'? 
to carry out their part in such a t^rogram. However, \EL developed a 
parallel delivery syste-n design from 1974-1976 that permitted the sane 
kinds of experiences to be delivered, using the sane materials, either at 
hone, at a relative's home, in family day care, or in a day care center. 
Evaluations of that effort suggested that it was entirely feasible to 
deliver early childhood services in this manner. More ver, to assure 
that parents will also learn enduring skills, methods were designed to 
coordinate events in day care with those at home, thereby providing 
experiential learning for parents, even if very parttime compared to the 
involvement of fulltime at-home parenting. AEL also designed and prepared 
materif.is to support parenting groups (the *'Parent Discussion Guides"). 
Finally, AEL staff assisted in the design of a television series for 
parents of young children; this was eventually produced under the series 
name FOOTSTEPS . This combination of additional program design features 
appears to fully update the potential of HOPE to the circumstances of the 
1990's. HOPE should, thus, be delivered through child care, where quality 
educational programming is an urgent priority (Go*:ts, 1988b), as well as 
being delivered via the family. 
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The effects of HOPE were different, dependin- on vchether th^j .partic- 
ipants were boys or girls. These differences appeared to result indir- 
ectly, however, from the different ways that parents responded to HOPL 
depending on whether their enrolled child was a daughter or a son. 
Furthermore, parent characteristics in some instances correlated differ- 
ently with their children's function if the child was a boy rather than a 
girl. Consequently, the sex of the child interacted in many important 
ways witli the HOPE treatment. So nunerous. and substantial were these 
kinds of findings that several of the study's results \joul6 have been 
diminished or totally concealed if many analyses had not been perfonned 
separately for each s . Hence, it is clearly incumbent on those wivd 
evaluate program effects to attend closely to possible sex-linked 
findings. 

The data analysis and reporting efforts represented here only 
conmence a process that should be carried forward, since this rich and 
unique database undoubtedly has many more interesting findings to reveal 
One method of making this more feasible in this time jf downsized 
computers would be to repackage the data onto floppy disks for us^ with 
desktop microcomputers. This requires the creation of self-contained 
data subsets that would likely lend themselves to further analysis and 
including with each of these a series of the s^tudy's most important vari 
ables that might be needed or desired withouc having to access them from 
another data set. For example, the family case studies would easily fit 
onto a floppy disk together with at least the 72 key variables featured 
in this report (see list in Chapter IV). 
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Oftentimes excessive emphasis is paid to the imnediate ettects or 
educational programs. Yet, immediate effects need not necessarily he 
enduring; many early childhood effects have been found to fade away lo an 
undetectable level after the treatment has been discontinued. Many of 
the findings in the HOPE followup study are compelling, because they 
reveal effects that last. Yet, such perspective can only be obtained 
from longitudinal study. Notably the longitudinal view of HOPE was 
achieved despite the fact that' HOPE was by no mean^ designed as a Inn'^i- 
tu-dinal study. Thus, it is possible to reach longitudinal conclusions 
af ter-fhe-fact methods; continuous longitudinal study effort and intent 
are not absolute prerequisites. Researchers should be alert to other 
databases that, like HOPE, may be raised to a longitudinal level. 

Although the followup study ended in 1983, except for the subsequent 
tracking of graduation outcomes, the question possibly gathering^ 
additional data in the future should be considered. Because even nore 
ind"? . s were located through the graduation lists, it is conceivable 

that as many as 400-500 of the* children could still be physically located. 
Much could be gained by learning of their participation in post secondary 
education, their career selection, whether they have established families, 
and, if so, what their own plans might be for helping their children. The 
first two of Chese variables logically continue to track the long-term 
outcomes of academic orientations of both parent ana child. Differential 
social mobility between the experiinental and control groups yiight be 
-studied. Regarding their own parenting plans and orientations, invalu- 
able intergenerational data might be generated and linked to their own 
parents' actual AO, generat ivity , Nurt and Cent, Support, HES, and 30 on. 



Th.1t is. since so much is f tread', luvjwn, koe^-^'ii)- t.^ -.IikI', (^.M-n-t-n vi 
still TT.ore could be learned at a fraction of tne cost . i<it womJ^I he 
required to perforn research ^torr* an entirely new tart. The str'l. (^i 
HOPE should not end here. Means should be sought to carry it forward for 
tl i anL^ers such studies might yield. 

HOPE has influenced e\tensiyely the imagination and thougiu of early 
childhood practitioners and esearcners. No svstematic search has been 
ma-''^ to fathn- t'"- full extent of that influenre; an opportunity ba-^le 
that cane to the attention of -.^l staff of references by otners to riJr^ . 
appears in the Appon-iiA. \y d final rec o rnond a t ion , a tiu'^rou^^h rr\ 
and appraisal of HOPE ' s infL^ence cosid yrove to u u'or^i+f' 
buti'^n to Liie earl^ chi'dhooci ^-terature. 
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Appendix: Citations of HOPE 

One indicator of impact or influence that has been ,sed widely is 
citations in the literature. This indicator rfiost often is regarded as 
signaling national recognitiou. Citations may appear in governmental 
publications, those oriented to practitioners, and those primarily for 
the research community. Citations of HOPE, the followup study, and 
rela-'.^d television and sc hool- f ami 1) -elations work are grouped below 
into a serids of convenient categories. TKese citations are an oppor- 
tunity sample; no claim is made regarding the comprehens iv*iies s of t' is 
listing, and indeed no such clain is warranted. Thes*: are sinply 
citations by others of the AEL work. 

1. All major Head Start "resource" lists and documents cite AEL 
materials for use by practitioners. For example, see Head Start* s 
Tool Kit 76 and Homp Start Report (1978). 

2. Early childhood sou^ebooks referencing this AEL work include : 

Butler, A. L. (1^/4)'. Early childhood education: Planning and 
' administering programs . Nev; York: Van Nostrand. 

Honig, A. S. (1975). Parent involvement in early childhood 
education . War^hington, TC: NAEYC. 

Hymes, J. L., Jr. (1978). Early childhood education in review . 
Carmel, CA: Hacienda Press. 

USOE. (19''5). Report of the national conference on parent/early 
^ childhood education . Washington, DC: .Author. 

3. The literature on parenting and home-school relations often cites 
the AEL work: 

Berger, E. H. 1981). Parents as partners in the educational 
proces s^ St. Louis: Mosby. 

Brjier, R. et al. ^ 1978). Parent as teacher: Perspectives of 
function and context. NIE confejrence paper. 
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Printing Office . 
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A. Teacher preparation texts have made use of both research findings 
and re^-orts: 
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Morrison, G. S. C1978). Parent involvement in home, school an'd 
community . Columbus, OH: Merrill. 

Nedlet, S., & McAfee, 0. U979). Working with parents: Guidelines 
for early childhood and elementary te a chers . Belmont. CA: 
Wadswo^th. 

Peters D. L., Neisworth, J. T., & Yawkey, T. D. (i983). Early 
cnild ^ od education. From theory t * ^ practice . Monterey, CA: 
B rooks / Cole . 

Webster, L., & Schroedcr, R. M. vl979). Early c.iildhood educatio n: 
An overvic^ w. Princeton, NJ : Princeton Book. 

5. Various sources on uses of media continue to cite AEL*s work: 

Abram, M. J., & Dowling, W. D. (1979). How readable are parenting 
books? The Family Cooidinator , 28 , 365--368. 

Lesser, H. (1977). Televisio n and the preschool child . New York: 
Academic . 

t 

Murray, J. P. (1980). Television and youth. 25 years of research 
and controversy . BoysTown, NE: The BoysTown Center for tue Study 
of Youth Development. 

Tennessee Teacher , January 25, 1P80. 

The HOPE procedure of using correlated print materials to accompany 
television for children and parents has become a widespread standard 
practice and ^as been incorporated into some Federal R.f*P. guide- 
lines for media production: 
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6. The United States Agency for International Development teacured the 
AEL HOPE program in a film for international distribution. The 
National Center for Educational Communication featured HOPE in the 
booklet series , Model programs > Childhood educal ion , using the 
series title, "Appaiachia Preschool Education Program" in 1970, ;^s a 
contribution to the 1970 White House Conference on Children, This 
booklet is stored in ERIC as ED 045 216. The HOPE w^^k was featured 
in 1976 by a visit from the National Advisory Counci. on the Disad" 
vantaged. Their annual report for that year to the Prcsidcrit and 
the Congress profiled HOPE. The continuing work on school-family 
relations is cited in : 

' United States Department of Education. (1986). What works. 
Research about teaching and learning . Washington, DC : Author. 

Thie National Institute of Education, U. S. Department of Education, 
reported on the AEL work in its "Families as Educators" publica- 
tions. For example, see the NIE 198A ani.ual report from this tean 
which is reprinted in the proceedings: 

Indianapolis Public Schools and the Indiana Department of 
Education. MAPP ^ . Maintaining active parent partnerships 
(1987). Second National Conference. Indianapolis: Author. 

7. Research re\ iews of early childhood experiments examine ::his vork: 

Clarke-Stewart, K. A., & Aptel, N. (1978). Evalaating parental 
effects in child development. In L. S. Shulman (Ed.), Review of 
research in education (Vol. 6). Itasca, XL: Peacock. 

Goodson, B. D., & Hess, R. D. ( 1975). ParenM as tea<i:hers of young 
child/en: An evaluative review some contemporary concepts and 
programs . Stanford: Stanford University. 

Gordon, I. J. et al. (1975). Research report of parent oriented 
home^based earl - childhood education programs . Gainesville, FL: 
University of Florida. 

Shalaway, L. (1980). Country schools, forgotten but not gone. 
Educational R&D Report , 3(3), 6-10. 

8. The AEl materials ure available or distributed through various 

I tional resources and collections: ERIC; the T^amily Resour^.e/ 
Refcit»l Center ot the National Council on Family Relations, 
Minneapolis; the Early Child ood Resource and* Information Center of 
the New York Public Library; che Family Resource Coalition, Chicago; 
and the National Center for Research in Vocational Education RRS 
Minilist, "".esources for Parent Education/* among others. 
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9, Tac program's contribution to the Region of AEL's operation has been 
variously noted : 

Appalachian Regional Commission. ( 1979). Appalach^ a , 12(3 ) . 

Ohio Commission on Early Childhood Education. (198A). Final report . 
Columbus, OH. 

Dunne, F. (197/). Choosing smallness: An exarinacion of che small 
school experience in rural America. In J . P. Sher (Ed.), Educat ion 
in rural America. A reassessment of conventional wisdom (pp. 
81"12'0. poulder, CO Westview Press, 

Weaver, T. (1977). Class conflict in rural education: case 
study of Preston County, West Virginia. In J. P. Sher (Ed.), 
Education in rural America. A reassessment of conventional wisdo iri 
(pp. 159-203). Boulder, CO: Westview Pre^s. 

10. The child (competency base for HOPE has been used as a curricclur. 
resource by many groups. By permission it has been used iii its 
entirety by early childhood personnel in the state education 
agencies of both Minnesota and West Virginia. 

11. Special educators often have recommended the HOPE work: 

Council for Exceptional Childien. (1973). Division of Early 
Childhood Communicator , 2_(3) . 

Dil, N. ( 1983). Affective curricula: Theories, models and i^iple- 
mentation. Topics in Early Childhood Special Education , 2_(4), 25-33 

The foregoing is only a suggestive beginning for exploration of the 

influence of HOPE, since many hundreds of sets of the seven-volume series 

the "HOPE Manuals," and the "Competency Base for Curriculum Development i 

Early Childhood Education" (four volumes) were requested ?nd distributed. 

About 2,000 sets of the "Home Visitor's Kit" (three volumes) also went 

into circulation. Unusual opportunities exist, therefore, for a unique 

Bcudy of dif fusio'^/dissemination of an innovation in e ication via a 

review of HOPE's influence. 



